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PROFESSOR  HOPKINS  IN  ACKNOWLEDGMENT  OF  THE  SALUTATIONS 
OF  HIS  BRETHREN  THROUGHOUT  THE  CHURCH. 


My  Dear  Dr.  Field: 

1  avail  myself  of  your  kind  permission  to  make,  through  the 
columns  of  The  Evangelist,  some  slight  acknowledgment  at  least,  of  the  testimonial 
given  in  honor  of  my  semi-centenary  as  Professor  of  Church  History  in  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary.  This  demonstration  was  arranged  by  my  brethren  o(  the 
Faculty,  entirely  without  my  knowledge,  until  accidentally  disclosed  to  me  a  few 
days  before  it  came  off.  Besides  the  dinner,  which  was  graphically  described  in 
The  Evangelist  of  last  week  by  your  accomplished  correspondent  “Clericus,”  it 
includes  some  hundreds  of  letters  from  members  of  my  former  classes  and  others, 
written  in  a  style  of  kindness  and  generosity,  which  proved  almost  overwhelming 
to  me. 

I  felt  profoundly  how  much  such  a  testimony  exceeded  my  deserts.  I  can  only 
beg  my  dear  friends,  the  ex- Professors,  the  present  Faculty  and  the  large  body  of 
Alumni  whom  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  answer  individually,  to  believe  that  1  am 
oppressed  by  their  kindness ;  and  that  nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  my  feel¬ 
ings  than  to  take  each  one  of  them  by  the  hand  and  thank  them,  through  my  tears, 
for  their  generous  words. 

To  have  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  such  men  is  an  honor,  to  which  no  language 
is  adequate;  and  I  have  to  thank  Dr.  Field  also  for  his  unvarying  consideration  and 
kindness  during  many  years.  Samuel  M.  Hopkins. 
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All  Round  the  Horizon. 


History  has  hardly  a  more  remarkable  change 
to  record  than  that  shown  by  the  position  of  the 
Turk  in  Europe  as  contrasted  with  that  which 
he  held  a  few  years  or  even  months  ago.  “The 
sick  man,’’  after  apparently  hypnotizing  all 
Europe,  is  now  snapping  his  Ungers  at  the  Pow¬ 
ers  and  in  the  parlance  of  school  boys  “giving 
them  a  dare’’  to  come  on  and  meddle  with  him. 
Doubtless  it  is  Russia  rather  than  Turkey  that 
has  thus  been  playing  with  the  diplomats  and 
making  the  States  of  Europe  the  puppets  which 
shall  serve  his  purpose ;  nevertheless  that  the 
Sultan  has  developed  an  unexpected  firmness  of 
character,  beyond  what  may  be  attributed  to  the 
consciousness  of  a  strong  backing,  appears  evi¬ 
dent.  Strength  is  not  developed  by  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  some  one  is  putting  you  forward  that 
he  may  follow  after  and  reap  all  the  reward  of 
your  danger;  and  however  much  Russia  may 
expect  to  gain  by  backing  up  Turkey,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  Sultan  proposes  himself  to  be  the 
one  who  shall  reap  the  advantage  of  the  ill-fated 
and  perhaps  ill-advised  effort  of  Greece  to  stand 
by  the  Christians  of  Crete. 

The  past  week  has  been  very  disastrous  to 
Greece.  Defeat  had  indeed  overtaken  her  more 
than  seven  days  ago ;  such  defeat  that  it  was 
evident  that  the  struggle  must  be  given  up. 
But  a  week  ago  Greece  still  supposed  that  she 
could  count  upon  the  intervention  of  the  Pow¬ 
ers.  It  is  not  so  long  since  hostilities  began  but 
that  Greece  could  remember  the  warning  explic¬ 
itly  given  that,  in  the  event  of  war,  the  Powers 
would  permit  neither  party  to  gain  new  territory 
by  victory.  And  there  were  almost  overwhelm¬ 
ing  reasons  for  believing  that  England,  France, 
Germany,  Austria,  Italy  were  determined  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  status  quo  ante  helium.  But  the  coun¬ 
sels  of  the  week  have  been  absolutely  fruitless. 
No  step  nor  any  motion  looking  toward  action 
has  been  taken  by  the  Powers,  and  meanwhile 
Turkey  has  not  only  kept  up  the  fight,  refusing 
an  armistice,  but  has  proposed  such  terms  of 
peace  as  would  appear  to  be  absolutely  undebata- 
ble.  Nothing  less  is  demanded  than  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Thessaly  and  a  war  indemnity  of  $70,- 
(XX), 000  (£16, 000, (XX)  Turkish) ;  and  although  so 
long  ago  as  last  Wednesday  the  Ambassadors 
submitted  to  the  Sultan  a  peremptory  demand 
that  he  should  direct  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
in  order  that  negotiations  for  peace  might  be 
undertaken,  no  direct  reply  has  yet  been  made 
to  the  demand. 

Very  naturally  the  Greeks,  who  had  no  doubt 
been  glad  of  a  reason  for  pausing  in  a  losing 
struggle,  have  been  goaded  into  new  action.  A 
very  spirited  advance  was  made  in  Epirus  on 
Thursday,  and  on  Friday  a  really  brilliant  en¬ 
gagement  took  place,  in  which  the  Turks  by  no 
means  had  it  all  their  own  way.  On  Monday  the 
fighting  was  again  resumed,  near  Dhomoko, 
and  although  at  this  writing  no  decisive  report 
has  been  received,  there  are  indications  that  the 


Greeks  are  at  least  holding  their  own.  But  a 
Greek  victory  can  but  prolong  the  agony  which 
can  now  have  only  one  result,  except  so  far  as 
the  results  of  Turkish  victory  may  be  held  in 
check  by  the  Powers;  and  there  are  no  present 
indications  that  the  diplomatists  of  Western 
Europe  are  in  the  slightest  degree  masters  of 
the  situation  or  in  any  respect  competent  to  deal 
with  it  _ 

So  far  as  England  is  concerned,  the  centre  of 
interest  appears  to  have  shifted  from  Constanti¬ 
nople  and  Athens  to  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Orange  Free  State,  and  such  activity  as  is  man¬ 
ifesting  itself  appears  to  be  in  the  line  of  send¬ 
ing  troops  to  South  Africa  to  coerce  the  Boers, 
and  establish  British  supremacy  over  two  now 
independent  republics.  President  Krueger  has 
asked  for  arbitration,  on  the  ground  that  the 
points  at  issue  between  the  two  governments  are 
questions  of  fact,  and  of  the  interpretation  of 
terms,  which  no  amount  of  fighting  can  make 
other  than  they  are.  This  request  for  arbitra¬ 
tion  oKwes  in  response  to  a  note  from  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  the  Co^S^uil  Secretary,  calling  for 
implicit  observance  of  the  convention  of  1884  ; 
but  it  is  precisely  the  question  whether  those 
terms  have  or  have  not  been  observed  that  Mr. 
Krueger  desires  to  bring  before  an  impartial 
judge.  The  refusal  to  arbitrate  hardly  falls  in 
well  with  British  willingness  to  arbitrate  the 
Venezuelan  question :  it  looks  too  much  like  the 
school  boy  who  is  willing  to  appeal  to  justice 
in  case  his  opponent  is  the  bigger  fellow,  but 
prefers  to  take  his  chances  of  thrashing  the  boy 
who  is  smaller  than  he.  At  least  the  reason  for 
refusing  to  arbitrate  now  alleged  looks  like  that : 
namely  that  the  Transvaal  is  not  a  fully  sover¬ 
eign  state  and  therefore  is  not  to  be  treated  as  an 
equal.  On  the  play  grounds  of  England’s  great 
public  schools,  a  nobler  policy  prevails;  boys 
fight  only  with  their  equals;  with  those  who  are 
smaller  and  weaker  they  would  be  ashamed  to 
come  to  blows. 

On  Monday  President  McKinley  sent  to  Con¬ 
gress  a  message  recommending  an  appropriation 
of  $50, (XX)  for  the  relief  of  starving  Americans  in 
Cuba,  and  for  the  transportation  of  those  of  our 
own  citizens  not  engaged  in  the  army  who  are 
deterred  from  returning  to  this  country  only  by 
lack  of  means.  The  message  is  so  simple  and 
straightforward,  so  entirely  free  from  harrowing 
appeals  and  blood  curdling  details,  as  to  com¬ 
mand  the  respect  of  those  who  desire  to  keep  our 
own  government  free  from  all  acts  that  would  em¬ 
broil  us  with  Spain,  while  it  cannot  but  gratify 
to  some  degree  those  who  feel  a  passionate  desire 
that  our  government  shall  show  its  sympathy 
with  the  desperate  struggle  for  liberty  which  is 
taking  place  on  Cuban  soil.  The  message  at 
once  gained  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  would  have  gained  that  of  the 
House,  but  for  the  objection  of  one  member  who 
happened  to  be  a  party  leader.  This  made  it 
necessary  to  refer  the  matter  to  committee ;  but 
no  doubt  it  will  have  received  the  sanction  of 
the  House  before  these  lines  are  in  the  hands  of 
our  readers. 
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The  vexed  relatione  between  Japan  and  Hawaii 
cannot  but  be  of  interest  to  the  United  States, 
aside  from  any  question  of  what  ou^^ht  to  be  the 
political  relatione  between  this  country  and  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  The  latest  news  from  Hono¬ 
lulu  is  of  May  5th,  on  which  day  the  Japanese 
cruiser  Naniwa  arrived,  bringing  Ck>mmissioner 
Abiyama,  who  is  to  investigate  the  cases  of  the 
rejected  Japanese  immigrants.  There  are  now 
some  26,000  Japanese  in  Hawaii,  who  by  no 
means  represent  the  intelligence  or  the  social 
life  of  their  country,  being  almost  without  ex¬ 
ception  laborers  and  most  of  them  contract 
laborers  of  the  most  ignorant  class.  Two  years 
ago  the  Government  made  a  regulation  that 
imported  labor  must  not  all  be  drawn  from  any 
one  country ;  the  supply  up  to  that  time  having 
been  entirely  drawn  from  Japan.  At  once  the 
Japanese  Government  was  on  the  alert,  asking 
an  explanation  of  the  action,  and  receiving  the 
assurance  that  the  Hawaiian  Government  re¬ 
served  to  itself  the  right  to  decide  as  to  the 
labor  to  be  employed  in  the  country.  But  the 
influx  of  Japanese  did  not  cease  and  of  late  tiie 
Government  has  seen  reason  to  believe  that  more 
is  meant  by  the  evasion  of  its  laws  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  than  the  mere  pressure  of  labor  into  any  open 
field.  That  Japan  has  designs  upon  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  is  gravely  suspected  by  many  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  judge  of  such  things,  and  notwithstanding 
Mr.  Abiyama’s  assurance  that  his  arrival  and 
that  of  the  cruiser  have  no  further  import  than  a 
friendly  investigation  of  the  question  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  his  actions  will  be  very  closely 
watched.  It  is  reported  that  Admiral  Beardsley, 
recently  despatched  to  Honolulu  with  the  Phila¬ 
delphia,  has  warned  the  Japanese  minister  that 
the  United  States  expects  Japan  to  keep  her 
hands  off  Hawaii.  The  present  situation  is 
therefore  one  of  deep  interest. 

CHILDREN  AND  CHCRCH-60IN6. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

Statistics  carefully  collected  prove  that  the 
regular  attendance  at  church — both  in  the  cities 
and  the  rural  regions — is  not  increasing.  In 
many  localities  there  is  a  lamentable  decrease. 
This  is  partially  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  the  attendance  of  the  children.  That 
a  vast  number  of  children  who  seldom  or  never 
attend  the  preaching  service  belong  to  the  Sab¬ 
bath  school  is  very  true.  Now  I  yield  to  no 
man  in  admiration  and  advocacy  of  a  well  man¬ 
aged  Sabbath  school ;  but  I  have  always  pro¬ 
tested  against  giving  it  the  false  name  of  “the 
Children’s  Church.’’  It  is  no  such  thing;  it 
is  only  one  spiritual  department  in  every  properly 
organized  church.  Attendance  upon  the  Sab¬ 
bath-school  can  never  be  defended  as  a  proper 
substitute  for  attendance  upon  the  regular  ser¬ 
vices  of  public  worship — especially  for  all  those 
who  have  outgrown  the  “infant  department.’’ 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  habit  of 
going  to  church  must  be  formed  in  childhood  if 
it  is  formed  at  all.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  the  most  favorable  time  for  impressing  vital 
truth  upon  the  heart  and  for  winning  the  heart 
to  Christ  is  in  the  early  morning  of  life.  In 
spite  of  these  two  most  palpable  facte  it  is  also 
a  most  painful  and  indisputable  fact  that  the 
average  attendance  of  children  upon  the  service 
of  public  worship  is  steadily  decreasing.  My 
present  “ministry  at  large,’’  brings  me  on  the 
Sabbath  into  many  churches  of  various  evangeli¬ 
cal  denominations.  Occasionally  I  And  that 
where  the  Sunday  school  meets  in  the  morning, 
many  of  the  children  come  directly  into  the 
church — some  into  seats  reserved  for  them  and 
others  into  the  pews  of  their  parents.  But  the 
great  majority  of  Sunday-schools  in  this  city 
and  in  most  of  the  large  towns  hold  their  ses¬ 
sions  in  the  afternoon. 

As  a  general  custom  the  sessions  of  the  Sun- 

ay-school  and  the  “diet  of  worship’’  (as  the 


Scotch  call  it)  are  entirely  detached,  and  the 
usual  result  is  that  a  vast  majority  even  of 
those  who  belong  to  the  school  are  not  seen  in 
the  church.  Sometimes  when  1  am  preaching 
to  a  large  congregation,  my  eyes  do  not  discover 
more  than  a  score  or  two  of  children  in  the  au¬ 
dience  I  This  is  always  painful  to  me,  for  I  en¬ 
joy  preaching  to  children,  and  much  of  the  best 
work  that  I  have  ever  done  for  the  Master  has 
been  among  young  hearts. 

Where  are  the  children  during  the  hours  of 
regular  worship  ?  Are  they  playing  in  the  streets 
or  elsewhere  ?  If  they  were  all  busied  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  Sunday-school,  there  would  be 
some  shadow  of  excuse  for  absence  from  church ; 
but  alas  I  the  number  of  children  who  carefully 
study  the  lessons  for  themselves  is  sadly  small. 
Whatever  the  vast  multitude  of  the  children  may 
be  doing  on  the  Lord’s  day,  only  a  small  percen¬ 
tage  of  them  are  regular  attendants  upon  our 
Protestant  services  of  worship. 

The  fault  may  lie  in  some  cases  with  the  min¬ 
ister  ;  but  much  more  often  the  fault  is  with 
the  fathers  and  mother.  In  this  matter  of  church 
attendance  the  parent  and  the  pastor  must  com¬ 
bine.  The  parents  should  require  and  expect 
the  children  to  accompany  them  to  God’s  house 
as  much  as  to  sit  at  their  table  for  daily  food  in 
their  own  houses.  The  pastor  should  endeavor 
to  attract  the  young  to  church  by  making  his 
sermons  simple  in  language,  earnest  in  delivery 
and  interesting  with  illustrations.  Very  few 
sermons  are  flt  to  be  preached  at  all  which  are 
utterly  beyond  the  comprehension  of  an  average 
boy  of  ten  or  twelve  years  old.  Such  a  boy  does 
not  relish  baby  talk  any  more  than  he  needs  to 
be  fed  from  a  nurse’s  bottle.  Grown  people,  in 
turn,  relish  fresh,  vivid,  simple,  earnest,  practi¬ 
cal  preaching  as  much  as  their  children  do. 
The  elder  Dr.  Stephen  H.  Tyng  always  preached 
to  the  children  in  St.  George’s  Church  at  the 
Sunday-afternoon  service,  and  drew  a  large  adult 
audience.  “He  whips  us  over  the  shoulders  of 
our  youngsters,’’  remarked  one  of  his  flock  to 
me.  Some  ministers  are  accustomed  to  deliver 
a  brief  sermon  to  children  before  their  regular 
discourse.  Not  long  ago  I  delivered  a  discourse 
in  a  Presbyterian  church  and  the  pastor  preceded 
it  by  hie  usual  talk  to  the  children,  which  occu¬ 
pied  about  ten  or  twelve  minuies.  There  was  a 
goodly  attendance  of  juvenile  auditors,  and  he 
told  me  that  hie  method  drew  the  young  both 
to  church  and  to  the  Saviour. 

While  this  method  of  preparing  two  separate 
discourses  works  very  well  in  certain  cases,  there 
are  some  very  obvious  objections  to  it,  and  it 
is  not  likely  to  become  generally  adopted.  Most 
ministers  must  rely  on  the  single  sermon’s  reach¬ 
ing  both  the  old  and  the  young.  Therefore  let 
them  have  the  young  in  their  eye  as  well  as 
their  older  auditors  when  they  prepare  their  ser¬ 
mons.  The  Bible  is  the  book  for  children  in 
the  Sunday-school ;  is  it  any  less  so  when  it  is 
explained,  expounded  and  enforced  in  the  pul¬ 
pit  ?  Our  children  eat  the  same  food  with  their 
parents  at  the  table ;  why  cannot  they  be  fed 
with  the  same  spiritual  food  if  the  minister  ha<> 
the  good  sense  and  the  grace  to  prepare  it  ?  All 
mere  sensational  devices  fail  as  completely  with 
the  young  as  with  the  old ;  they  degrade  God’s 
house  and  Gospel  in  the  estimation  of  sensible 
people.  “Preaching  up  to  this  age’’  is  a  will- 
o-the-wisp;  the  human  heart  is  just  what  it 
always  was,  and  God’s  heavenly  message  must 
come  down  to  it,  in  all  simplicity,  burning 
earnestness  and  winsome  love.  Pastors  and 
parents  I  the  children  must  be  reached,  must  be 
brought  to  church  and  must  b?  saved  I  The 
future  of  both  Church  and  country  require  this. 
The  vital  importance  of  this  is  not  realized  as 
it  ought  to  be,  and  the  purpose  of  this  plain  ar¬ 
ticle  will  be  reached  if  it  sets  both  pastors  and 
parents  to  thinking  about  it.  Cold,  dry  and 
formal  services  will  kill  any  church.  Warm, 
earnest  practical  services — both  in  sermon,  song 
and  prayer — will  bring  old  and  young  to  church 
1  and  bring  down  the  blessings  of  the  Holy  Spirit 


FORTY  TEARS,  AFTER  AND  HENCE. 

The  class  that  entered  Union  Theol(^ical  Sem¬ 
inary  in  this  city,  to  graduate  in  1857,  comes 
this  week  to  celebrate  its  fortieth  anniversary. 
The  University  Place  building  seems  indeed 
a  thing  of  the  past ;  the  old  city  seems  about  as 
far  away.  The  old  Faculty  has  passed  onward ; 
Dr.  Prentiss  was  not  enlisted  till  many  years 
later ;  but  our  good  friend,  Charles  Butler  of 
to-day  was  then  President  of  the  Board  and  in 
his  prime,  and  the  inspiring  Hitchcock,  who 
always  called  us  his  classmates,  had  just 
brought  a  breezy  brightness  into  the  old  and 
rather  dreary  lecture-rooms;  and  now  we  miss 
him  for  the  flrst  time  from  any  gathering  of 
our  class.  We  And  at  once  without  prompting 
from  Newman  Smyth  that  death  has  a  place  in 
the  evolution  of  to-day’s  greatness  and  splen¬ 
dor;  time  has  walked  over  wrecks  to  touch  this 
year’s  growth ;  memory  takes  a  grip  on  some 
grave-stones  before  soaring  away  as  hope ;  the 
future  gets  its  touch  of  glory  from  the  gentle 
radiance  through  which  we  view  the  past. 

One  of  the  first  entries  in  our  Seminary  note 
book  is  Professor  Henry  B.  Smith’s  definition 
of  a  prophet  as  a  historian  with  his  face  toward 
the  future;  we  prefer  to  be  that  sort  of  an  his 
torian  now.  We  were  never  so  glad  that  truth 
is  a  vision  and  not  a  memory;  that  scholarship 
in  the  church  has  an  outlook  before,  more  large 
and  lasting  than  any  backward  glances ;  that  a 
true  theology  grows  with  time  and  human  ex¬ 
perience,  is  an  evolution  rather  than  a  protest 
against  progress;  that  a  minister  is  a  discoverer 
and  not  merely  an  “Old  Mortality,’’  cutting 
over  ancient  inscriptions.  We  never  could  see 
why  a  theologian  should  be  solely  concerned 
with  archeology ;  nor  are  we  willing  to  be  shown 
on  the  Seminary  stage  of  to  day  as  respectable  or 
at  least  pardonable  fossils  of  the  past.  It  seems 
to  us  that  no  recent  graduate  can  lift  up  his 
feet  half  so  gladly  in  the  forward  march  as  the 
men  who  for  near  half  a  century  have  kept  step 
with  the  movement  that  marks  the  path  of  this 
sacred  school  up  to  its  present  position  and 
points  to  a  higher  place  yet  in  the  coming  years. 
We  have  escaped  from  the  bondage  of  fear  and 
go  on  hence  in  the  freedom  of  faith;  we  do  not 
think  ourselves  to  be  in  the  drift  between 
Euroclydon  and  Syrtis,  nor  find  the  shoals  ahead 
that  need  four  anchors  out  astern.  The  way  is 
clear  and  we  sail  no  land-locked  sea ;  when  the 
stars  in  their  courses  have  foundered  on  some 
dangerous  shore,  the  souls  that  look  on  Jesus 
and  run  with  patience  the  race  to  which  He  calls 
will  be  but  beginning  their  heavenly  career. 
We  drop  the  years  as  hindering  weights ;  we 
lighten  our  spirits  for  the  upward  flight;  we 
forget  the  things  behind  in  the  rapture  of  at¬ 
taining  a  waiting  prize! 

The  Alumnus  of  Union  has  no  fear  that  in 
praising  the  teachers  of  forty  yeras  ago  he  may 
seem  to  disparage  or  discredit  any  teacher  of 
to-day.  We  claim  with  entire  confidence  that 
there  has  been  no  break  in  the  chain,  no  lapse 
in  the  line  of  instruction.  It  has  been  our  joy 
to  remember  Edward  Robinson  and  Henry 
Boynton  Smith  and  the  saintly  Skinner  who 
rose  so  near  to  God  sometimes  that  the  gates 
seemed  to  stand  ajar;  but  our  memory  of  these 
great  men  is  not  touched  with  any  regret  that 
reaches  over  to  the  incumbent  of  any  chair  in 
the  present  faculty.  The  splendid  dynasty  is 
unbroken ;  the  sons  of  kings  are  with  us  still. 
Over  the  edge  of  a  new  and  nearing  century, 
beyond  the  horizon  rim  that  shows  where  earth 
and  heaven  are  waiting  for  us  at  the  evening, 
we  see  our  beloved  alma  mater  holding  the  front 
in  holy  learning  and  royal  living,  envying  none, 
persecuting  never,  helpful  to  all  with  charity  as 
large  as  her  love  and  high  as  her  ideals,  a  true 
representative  of  that  Christian  scholarship 
which  feared  nothing,  aimed  at  the  best  things 
and  always  hoped  to  possess  all  things. 

Sometimes  a  man  leaps  ashore  from  his  boat 
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at  high  tide  and  comes  back  to  find  it  in  the 
mud.  Old  graduates  occasionally  visit  the  scenes 
of  early  study  with  a  measure  of  apprehension. 
The  man  who  speaks  after  forty  years  often  be¬ 
trays  the  expectation  of  finding  his  old  moving 
stake  quite  high  and  dry.  We  have  no  such 
thought  to-day,  nor  do  we  go  down  to  hang  our 
harps  on  the  willows  that  fringe  the  stream  so 
many  leagues  away.  Forty  years  hence  the  tide 
will  be  still  on  the  flood ;  the  river  will  be  ever 
widening,  its  sphere  of  influence  enlarging,  its 
life  giving  current  deeper  than  we  can  think 
at  this  hour  of  time.  We  go  hence  with  our 
faces  toward  the  morning.  God  gives  to  Union 
Seminary  the  morning  star  I  R.  A.  S. 

A  DELIOHTFUI.  OCCASION. 

A  most  delightful  and  memorable  occasion  was 
the  reception  given  last  Thursday  evening,  at 
the  home  of  Mr,  William  E.  Dodge,  to  the 
Directors,  Faculty  and  graduating  class  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary.  It  has  been  the  custom 
of  Dr.  Charles  Butler,  the  venerable  President 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  to  give  such  a  recep¬ 
tion  just  before  the  close  of  every  Seminary  year, 
but  owing  to  his  ill  health,  Mr.  Dodge,  a  fellow 
member  of  the  Board,  took  his  place  as  host  and 
entertained  the  friends  of  the  Seminary  in  right 
royal  style.  In  additL’i  to  the  Faculty  and  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Semina 'y,  a  distinguished  company 
of  clergymen  of  several  denominations  and  of 
laymen  was  present,  including  President  Henry 
M.  Booth  of  Auburn  Seminary,  the  Rev.  Drs. 
Sanders,  McEwen,  McGrew,  Grosvenor,  Wenner, 
Pentecost,  King,  Thompson,  Stoddard,  Smith, 
Atterbury,  Shaw,  Evans,  Frazer  of  Newark, 
Nelson  of  Brooklyn,  Dana  of  Philadelphia, 
Hamlin  of  Washington,  and  Messrs.  G.  H. 
Southard,  Morris  K.  Jesup,  R.  C.  Ogden,  D. 
Willis  James,  W,  A.  Wheelock  and  Dr.  Henry 
D.  Noyes  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  evening  was  one  of  delightful  sacred  fel¬ 
lowship  and  to  the  graduating  class  wise  and 
stimulating  words  of  counsel  were  spoken  by 
Mr.  D.  Willis  James  and  by  Dr.  Hastings,  the 
President,  and  by  Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall, 
the  President  elect  of  the  Seminary.  Fitting 
responses  were  made  for  the  class  by  Mr.  W.  R. 
Ferris  and  by  Mr.  David  S.  Muzzy,  the  prize 
fellow  of  the  class,  who  goes  abroad  to  con 
tinue  his  studies  for  two  years  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Faculty.  Brief  and  appropriate  ad¬ 
dresses  were  made  also  by  President  Booth,  by 
Dr.  Grosvenor  of  the  Church  of  the  Incarnation, 
and  by  Dr.  Pentecost,  very  recently  returned 
from  London. 

The  event  of  the  evening  was  the  presentation 
to  the  Seminary  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  a 
magnificent  portrait  of  Dr.  Hastings  by  Hunt¬ 
ington.  Mr.  Jesup  in  presenting  it,  and  Mi. 
James  in  receiving  it  both  spoke  in  most  elc- 
quent  and  feeling  words  of  the  character  an  1 
services  of  Dr.  Hastings,  and  their  tribute  was 
received  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  jiortrait 
itself  is  a  remarkable  work  of  art  and  reproduces 
in  a  most  life  like  way  the  strength  and  vi^cr 
blended  with  courtesy  and  graciousness  whici 
attach  to  Dr.  Hastings’s  personality  in  so  rare  a 
degree,  and  which  all  that  know  him  associate 
with  every  thought  of  him.  It  is  to  adorn  tbe 
walls  of  the  Seminary  and  will  constitute  a  tit 
ting  memorial  of  his  wise,  firm  and  courageous 
leadership  during  the  stormy  period  through 
which  the  institution  has  passed. 


All  interested  in  church  growth  and  welfare 
will  do  well  to  turn  to  page  twenty-two  and  read 
the  account  there  given  of  the  celebration,  last¬ 
ing  about  a  week,  just  held  at  Woodland  Avenue 
Church,  Cleveland.  The  question  may  be  sug¬ 
gested,  in  view  of  the  noble  rise  and  progress  of 
that  church  during  this,  its  first  period  of 
twenty- five  years.  What  ought  such  a  great 
brotherhood  to  be  and  to  do  during  its  next  quar¬ 
ter  century  ?  As  will  be  seen,  our  correspondent 
aims  to  give  only  a  graphic  outline  of  what  took 
place  and  the  spirit  of  it  all,  rather  than  a  full 
account  of  the  very  memorable  occasion. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


HOLT  WEEK  AHO  HOLT  WATEB. 

By  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Jerome. 

According  to  the  newspapers.  President  Pat¬ 
ton  of  Princeton  University  took  occasion  at 
the  late  commencement  to  express  his  disappro¬ 
bation  of  the  tendency  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  toward  a  more  liturgical  form  of  wor¬ 
ship.  It  was  undoubtedly  Dr.  Patton’s  privilege 
to  thus  express  himself  upon  the  subject.  No 
advocate  of  the  improvement  and  enrichment  of 
our  services  will  object  to  just  criticism,  or  even 
to  open  attack.  It  is  by  the  conflict  of  minds 
that  truth  is  brought  out,  and  the  movement  re¬ 
ferred  to,  if  it  be  rightly  conceived  and  well 
grounded,  need  have  no  fear  of  the  consequences. 
But  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped,  for  Dr.  Patton’s 
credit  as  a  logician,  that  he  has  been  misreported 
in  some  expressions  which  are  credited  to  him. 
He  is  quoted  as  saying  that  “Some  Presbyterians 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  observe  Good  Friday.  Tbe 
question  is,  not  how  soon  will  Presbyterians  ob¬ 
serve  Holy  Week,  but  how  soon  will  they  have 
holy  water  ?’’ 

Dr.  Patton  is  unqestionably  correct  when  he 
says  “that  some  Presbyterians  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  observe  Good  Friday.  ’  ’  And  not  only  Pres¬ 
byterians,  but  Congregational  ists.  And  not  only 
Good  Friday,  but  Holy  Week.  But  what  has 
Holy  Week  to  do  with  holy  water  ?  Dr.  Patton 
summons  to  his  argument  “apt  alliteration’s 
artful  aid.  ’  ’  But  the  careful  reader  will  probably 
think  that  there  is  more  alliteration  than  argu¬ 
ment.  What  argument  there  is,  is  simply  a  new 
form  of  a  very  old  one. 

It  is  an  ancient  and  familiar  device  to  attack 
a  proposed  reform,  or  suggested  change,  on  the 
ground  that  it  will  lead  to  something  else.  The 
use  of  organs  in  churches,  the  public  reading  of 
the  Scriptures,  the  wearing  of  a  gown,  the  rep¬ 
etition  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  have  all  been  at 
tacked  on  this  ground,  that  they  lead  to  Roman¬ 
ism.  When  tbe  attempt  was  made  to  introduce 
instrumental  music  into  the  First  Church  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  the  innovation  was  denounced 
as  an  insult  to  the  fathers,  and  what  was  worse, 
as  tending  to  papacy.  “If  we  once  begin  to 
sing  by  note,’’  they  said,  “the  next  thing  will 
be  to  sing  by  rule  and  to  preach  by  rule,  and 
then  comes  Popery.  ’  ’  The  Hartford  people  made 
the  descent  very  short,  but  they  differed  from 
others  of  their  day  only  as  to  the  length  of  the 
journey.  A  prominent  New  England  minister 
thus  argued  against  the  association  of  tbe  Con¬ 
gregational  churches:  “Association  leads  to  con¬ 
sociation,  and  consociation  to  presbytery,  and 
presbytery  to  prelacy,  and  prelacy  to  Popery.’’ 
If,  therefore.  Dr.  Patton’s  alliterative  argument 
is  valid,  he  is  already  three  fifths  of  the  way  to 
Popery  himself.  If  Holy  Week  leads  to  holy 
water,,  then  by  the  same  sound  reasoning,  pres¬ 
bytery  leads  to  prelacy,  and  prelacy  to  Popery, 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Holy  Week  and  holy 
water  have  only  this  relation  to  each  other, 
that  some  who  observe  the  first  also  use  the  sec¬ 
ond.  This  alleged  argument  is  simply  another 
attempt  to  give  a  a  dog  a  bad  name  and  so  kill 
him.  It  is  legitimate  to  oppose  either  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  Holy  Week  or  tbe  use  of  holy  water. 
But  there  is  not  tbe  slightest  reason  for  the  im¬ 
plication  that  the  one  practice  involves  or  leads 
to  tbe  other. 

Many  of  the  customs  once  opposed  are  now 
common  to  our  churches.  But  does  any  one 
actually  believe  that  we,  therefore,  are  in  any 
danger  of  accepting  purgatory,  or  the  worship 
of  the  virgin,  or  auricular  confession  ?  And 
why  should  the  celebration  of  Christmas,  or 
Easter,  or  Good  Friday,  ha’'e  any  such  danger¬ 
ous  tendency  ?  Is  it  true  that  tbe  Roman  Cath¬ 
olics  are  the  only  people  who  have  a  right  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  events  of  Christ’s  life  ?  Must  we  re¬ 
frain  from  doing  so  because  they  do  it?  And 
does  our  commemoration  of  Christ’s  death  in 
the  least  degree  tend  to  our  adoption  of  tbe 
superstitious  practices  of  the  Roman  Church  ? 
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It  is  time  that  this  bugbear  of  “Romanism’’ 
was  done  away  with,  and  sensible  men  ceased  to 
argue  against  a  practice,  or  doctrine,  on  the 
ground  that  in  their  opinion  it  “leads  to’’  some¬ 
thing  worse.  The  truth  is,  that  what  “leads  to 
Rome,’’  is  largely  a  matter  of  locality  and  cus¬ 
tom.  What  seems  to  one  perfectly  harmless  is 
to  another  the  badge  of  “the  scarlet  woman,’’ 
while  in  another  place,  or  time,  some  other  prac¬ 
tice,  or  truth,  is  regarded  as  dangerous  and  mis¬ 
leading.  And  the  differences  of  opinion  show 
that  the  alleged  “tendency’’  is  largely  subjective 
and  imaginary. 

An  American  lady  was  once  talking  with  a 
Scotch  friend  regarding  church  customs  in  tbe 
two  countries.  “Why  don’t  you  repeat  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  in  your  churches?’’  she  inquired 
of  the  Scotch  lady.  “Because  we  think  it  sug¬ 
gestive  of  Romanism,’’  was  the  answer.  A  few 
minutes  later  the  Scotch  lady  asked  the  Ameri¬ 
can,  “Why  do  not  your  ministers  wear  gowns  ?’’ 
And  the  American  made  the  same  reply,  “Be¬ 
cause  we  think  it  savors  of  ritualism  and  Roman¬ 
ism. ’’ 

This  true  story  reveals  tbe  real  value  of  this 
kind  of  argument.  If  the  Scotch  clergy,  with 
all  their  inherited  antipathy  to  Rome,  see  noth¬ 
ing  dangerous  in  the  pulpit  gown,  those  in  this 
country  whose  prejudice  takes  the  form  of  fear 
for  the  future  of  the  Church  may  well  consider 
whether  there  is  really  any  such  danger  as  they 

nticipate.  There  is  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
a  strong  movement  toward  the  enrichmect  of 
our  public  services;  a  desire  to  claim  our  heri¬ 
tage  in  the  prayers  and  praises  of  the  church 
universal ;  a  longing  to  commemorate  the  great 
events  of  Christ’s  life.  And  this  movement  is 
not  to  be  hindered  by  prophecying  Popery  as  the 
end  and  aim  of  those  who  engage  in  it.  No  one 
desires  an  enforced  conformity,  or  the  compul- 

ory  use  of  a  liturgy.  They  ask  only  the  liberty 
which  the  fathers  of  our  faith  enjoyed  and  prac¬ 
ticed,  to  take  what  is  good  wherever  they  find 
it,  and  to  worship  God  according  to  tbe  dictates 
of  their  own  consciences  and  sense  of  what  is 
beautiful  and  befitting. 

Pontiac,  Mich.,  May  8, 1897. 

THE  LATE  WILLIAM  P.  ST.  JOHN. 

The  Board  of  Deacons  of  the  Madison  Square 
Presbyterian  Church  have  adopted  the  following 
minute; 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  our  heavenly  Father 
to  take  to  himself  our  well  beloved  brother, 
William  P.  St.  John;  therefore  be  il 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  Board  of  Deacons  of 
the  Madison  Square  Presbyterian  Church,  do 
hereby  record  our  feeling  of  great  personal  loss 
in  the  removal  from  our  board  of  one  who  was 
regarded  by  us  all  as  a  model  deacon. 

Mr.  St.  John  was  a  courteous  gentleman,  full 
of  love  to  the  brethren  of  the  household  of 
Christ,  quick  to  relieve  the  needy,  very  thought¬ 
ful  of  the  feelings  of  others,  wise,  and  consider¬ 
ate  in  all  hie  dealings,  one  whose  sympathy 
never  failed  of  appreciation. 

Resovled,  That  these  resolutions  be  entered  in 
the  Minute  of  the  Board  and  a  copy  sent  to  his 
family.  Talbot  Olyphant,  Secretary. 

We  sometime  since  had  the  pleasure  of  record¬ 
ing  the  choice  of  Mr  Olin  as  the  successor  of 
the  late  O.  D.  Eaton,  so  long  the  treasurer  of 
the  Home  Board ;  and  we  are  now  advised  of  tbe 
election  of  Charles  W.  Hand,  Esq  ,  of  Brooklyn, 
to  succeed  William  Dulles,  Jr.,  Esq.,  as  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Foreign  Board.  Mr.  Hand,  as  Mr. 
Dulles,  is  of  excellent  Presbyterian  lineage,  his 
father  being  an  honored  elder  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Honesdale.  Pa.,  as  was  also  his 
grandfather.  Mr.  Hand  is  himself  an  elder  in 
the  Lafayette  Avenue  Church  of  Brooklyn. 
Our  Foreign  Board  has  always  had  a  lawyer  for 
its  treasurer,  and  this  perhaps  without  any  spe¬ 
cial  favor  for  tbe  profession  on  the  part  of  tbe 
Board.  But  if  a  mere  incident,  it  is  one  that 
has  at  times  proved  of  special  economical  value 
to  the  Board.  Mr.  Hand  entered  upon  his  duties 
the  present  week.  His  election,  like  that  of  Mr. 
Olin,  will  be  received  with  favor  throughout  tbe 
Church. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 

PATERNALISM  AND  RESPONSIBILITY. 

It  is  not  so  many  years  since  the  nearby  uni¬ 
versal  notion  of  the  relation  of  the  college  Fac¬ 
ulty  to  college  students  was  that  the  Faculty 
stood  in  loco  parentis  to  the  student.  How 
completely  “we  have  changed  all  that,”  was 
made  evident  last  week,  when  a  strong  and  most 
respectable  minority  of  the  Faculty  of  a  great 
university  voted  against  expelling  certain  stu¬ 
dents  for  habitually  frequenting  evil  resorts,  on 
tile  ground  that  the  morals  of  the  student  are 
“none  of  the  business’’  of  the  Faculty. 

That  there  comes  a  time  in  the  lives  of  youths 
of  good  education  and  moral  up-bringing  when 
self-government  is  better  than  paternalism,  and 
that  that  time  is  reached  at  the  age  when  boys 
go  to  college,  has  been  amply  shown  in  recent 
years.  The  “Amherst  system’’  of  college  gov¬ 
ernment  so  successfully  wrought  out  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Julius  H.  Seelye  in  the  eighties,  and  since 
then  adopted  with  various  modifications  by 
nearly  all  the  more  prominent  colleges  of  the 
country,  is  without  question  an  incomparable 
improvement  on  the  old  system  under  which  our 
fathers  and  grandfathers  were  governed.  Its 
result  has  been  to  do  away  with  hazing  and  all 
puerile  college  pranks,  and  greatly  to  foster 
the  development  of  that  manliness  and  stability 
of  character  which  is  one  of  the  first  objects  of 
a  college  education.  But  there  is  a  whole 
heaven  of  distance  between  college  self-govern¬ 
ment  and  Faculty  irresponsibility.  That  the 
boy  on  the  threshold  of  active  life  needs  to  be 
trained  to  govern  himself,  and  that  the  proper 
scene  for  that  training  is  not  the  mart  of  busi¬ 
ness  or  the  professional  career,  where  a  blunder 
may  cause  irreparable  disaster,  but  the  safety 
and  seclusion  of  the  college,  where  there  is 
always  a  power  behind  the  boy  to  turn  his  mis¬ 
takes  into  stepping  stones  to  better  things,  is 
not  a  subject  for  argument.  But  the  very  fact  of 
college  self  government  presupposes  that  power ; 
it  presupposes  that  larger  wisdom,  that  sympathy 
which  the  world  cannot  give  to  blunderers  and 
sinners,  that  final  resort  of  authority,  which  are 
all  embodied  in  the  college  Faculty.  But  for 
the  presence  of  the  Faculty,  the  unrecognized 
influence  perpetually  Sowing  out  from  such  a 
body,  the  sub  consciousness  in  the  mind  of 
every  student  that  in  it  resides  wisdom,  sympa¬ 
thy  and  the  power  of  last  resort,  college  self- 
government  would  be  a  disaster  if  it  were  not 
an  impossibility. 

To  say  that  the  morals  of  the  student  are  no 
concern  of  the  Faculty  is  to  turn  the  back  upon 
the  most  important  educational  principle  wrought 
out  into  common  use  in  recent  years.  The  entire 
trend  of  modern  thought  on  educational  subjects, 
the  corner  stone  of  modern  pedagogy,  is  that  there 
can  be  no  schism  in  the  education  of  the  young 
of  any  age  or  stage  of  development;  that  the 
training  of  body,  mind  and  spirit  must  go  on 
all  at  once  and  by  steps  of  equal  length,  no 
advance  being  made  in  one  sphere  at  the  expense  I 
of  any  other.  The  health  of  the  students  is  as 
truly  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  Faculty  as  is 
their  mental  training,  and  their  moral  condition 
no  loss  than  either  of  these  is  a  matter  for  which 
the  Faculty  is  responsible.  There  are  no  doubt 
questions  of  degree ;  as  the  college  fathers  need 
concern  themselves  with  the  bodily  exercises  of 
the  boys  only  so  far  as  to  regulate  these  in  the 
interest  of  other  exercises,  secure  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  themselves  may  in  general  be  trusted  to 
promote  athletic  interests,  so  in  the  sphere  of 
morals  it  may  be  expected  that  youths  of  an  age 
suited  to  college  life  are  to  a  large  degree  com¬ 
petent  to  take  care  of  themselves.  But  as  no 
college  Faculty  is  content  to  see  a  bright  stu¬ 
dent  neglecting  physicel  exercise  for  study,  to 


the  detriment  of  his  health,  without  a  protest, 
or  neglecting  study  for  base  ball  without  more 
than  a  protest — as  was  done  but  now  at  a  New 
England  University,  where  two  of  the  best  play¬ 
ers  were  taken  off  the  team  by  order  of  the  Fac¬ 
ulty  because  their  class  work  was  not  up  to  the 
standard — so  no  Faculty  can  sit  outside  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  responsibility  with  regard  to  the 
morals  of  the  students  under  their  charge. 

What !  shall  it  be  only  in  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  professor  and  student  that  the  question, 
“Am  I  my  brother’s  keeper’’  is  legitimate? 
Shall  it  be  only  at  the  first  cutting  loose  from 
the  restraints  of  home  that  the  boy  is  to  find 
himself  without  t^at  moral  guardianship  with 
which  the  law  of  the  community,  or  public 
opinion  at  least,  surrounds  every  man  in  active 
life  ?  Shall  it  be  only  our  beloved,  immature, 
half-developed,  half-ignorant  boys  who  are  left 
with  no  shield  between  their  own  wayward  im¬ 
pulses  and  temptation  ?  Shall  it  be  only  dur¬ 
ing  their  college  years  that  there  is  no  one  to 
care  for  their  moral  welfare  with  the  solicitude, 
the  humanity,  the  community  of  interest  with 
which  they  have  been  cared  for  from  their  birth 
till  now  ?  Shall  there  be  no  precognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  college  is  a  moral  unit,  not  a  mere 
agglomeration,  that  its  moral  interests— and  there¬ 
fore  all  its  interests — are  bound  up  in  the  moral 
well-being  of  the  students  no  less  than  in  the 
moral  status  of  the  Faculty  ?  Where  is  the  col¬ 
lege  that  could  afford  to  keep  for  a  single  day 
upon  its  teaching  and  governing  body  a  man  who 
was  known  to  frequent  evil  resorts  ?  Why  should 
that  be  “no  business’’  of  the  Faculty  in  the 
case  of  a  student  which  would  be  very  much 
its  business  in  the  case  of  a  colleague  ? 

It  is  one  thing  to  spy  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
students  in  the  police  officer  or  detective  spirit; 
it  is  another  to  take  to  heart  as  a  great  calamity 
the  known  moral  delinquencies  of  those  younger 
brothers  who  form  the  student  body  of  a  college. 
It  is  one  thing  to  overlook  slight  physical  ail¬ 
ments,  and  another  to  permit  the  spread  of  a 
contagious  disease.  Students  are  a  foolish  folk 
and  will  be  till  time  shall  end,  and  it  is  a  wise 
policy  to  take  no  notice  ofPweaknesses  th^t  time 
will  cure.  “A  little  wholesome  neglect’’  is  as 
wise  a  policy  at  nineteen  as  at  nine.  But  the 
students  in  our  colleges  are  the  hope  of  our  coun¬ 
try — our  most  precious  treasure.  Their  highest 
interests  are  the  interest  of  the  college,  and 
the  college  Faculty  cannot  be  exempt  from  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  matter;  their  highest  inter¬ 
ests  are  the  interest  of  the  whole  community, 
and  the  community  has  a  right  to  demand  that 
the  Faculty  pay  good  heed  to  all  that  concerns 
the  moral  well  being  of  these  boys  on  whom  its 
hope  is  built. 


Our  new  Presbyterian  Hymnal  has  won  a  fine 
feather  for  its  cap — speaking  figuratively.  A 
correspondent,  not  a  minister,  but  yet  one  who 
knows  all  about  the  matter,  writes  us  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “It  ought  to  interest  the  readers  of  The 
Evangelist  not  only  as  an  indication  of  fraternal 
good  feeline  and  association,  but  as  a  tribute  to 
the  merits  of  the  new  Hymnal  which  has  already 
been  adopted  in  about  four  hundred  of  our  Pres¬ 
byterian  churches,  to  know  that  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Sunday-school  and  Publishing  Society  has 
just  selected  that  book  to  be  issued  under  its 
auspices  for  use  in  Congregational  churches.’’ 
Of  course  this  choice  was  made  with  care  and 
deliberation,  and  is  hence  a  most  flattering 
endorsement  of  the  new  Hymnal. 


The  Rev.  John  McNeill  who  resigned  the  Re¬ 
gent  Square  pulpit,  London,  some  years  since, 
to  take  up  the  work  of  an  evangelist,  is  being 
heard  in  New  York  by  large  audiences.  He  is 
a  preacher  of  power,  and  of  various  attractive 
qualities.  His  noon  services  are  at  Cooper 
Union  this  week,  and  those  in  the  evening  at 
the  Brondway  Tabernacle, 


THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

The  General  Assembly  convenes  to-day  at  the 
Winona  Assembly  Grounds,  Warsaw,  Indiana, 
and  at  eleven  o’clock  the  sermon  of  the  retiring 
Moderator  will  be  preached.  This  usually  takes 
place  in  a  church,  but  on  the  present  occasion 
the  always  dignified  and  impressive  services  at 
the  opening  of  an  Assembly  will  be  held  in  a 
new  and  spacious  auditorium,  an  apartment  spe¬ 
cially  and  peculiarly  fitted,  it  is  claimed,  for  this 
and  similar  religious  occasions. 

Our  Presbyterian  worship,  “prayer,  praise 
and  preaching, ’’  is  at  its  beet  on  these  great 
occasions  of  the  coming  together  of  six  hundred 
delegates,  representing  Presbyteries  and  churches 
in  every  State  and  Territory  in  this  broad  land. 

And  these  ofiScial  brethren  are  usually  accom¬ 
panied  by  as  many  more,  who  are  in  one  way  or 
another  interested  in  the  occasion,  men  and 
women  of  equal  intelligence,  and  devotion  to 
the  Master  with  themselves.  The  “praise’’  in 
psalm  or  hymn  of  such  a  great  congregation  is  a 
revelation  to  one  who  has  never  before  heard  it, 
for  all  sing,  not  ambitiously,  but  with  the  spirit 
and  the  understanding.  And  when  the  Modera¬ 
tor  stands  up  to  preach,  every  eye  is  upon  him, 
and  he  is  sure  to  utter  his  best  thoughts  and  in 
his  best  manner. 

Dr.  Withrow,  the  preacher  for  to  day,  will  be 
listened  to  with  great  deference,  for  all  know  and 
respect  the  man  as  well  as  the  preacher.  The 
Moderator’s  sermon  occupies  a  couple  of  pages 
a  little  further  on  in  the  present  number  of  The 
Evangelist,  and  the  reader  who  receives  the 
paper  in  time  may,  for  a  half  hour  at  least,  keep 
step  with  its  preaching  at  Winona.  Others  will 
find  it  excellent  reading,  altogether  such  as  will 
promote  rather  than  destroy  an  even  and  devout 
temper. 

We  shall  give  our  usual  report  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Assembly.  Not  of  course  of  all  its 
matters  of  routine,  but  a  careful  resume  of  its 
important  acts  and  discussions. 


UNION  SEMINARY. 

The  dinner  under  the  auspices  of  the  Alumni 
Club  on  Monday  evening  last  was  an  inspiring 
event,  both  for  its  social  and  its  speaking  fea¬ 
tures.  The  attendance  of  alumni  completely 
filled  the  large  banquet  hall  in  the  Windsor 
Hotel  and  overflowed  into  adjoining  rooms. 
When  the  speeches  began,  there  were  crowded 
together  into  a  sypmathetic  auditory  such  an 
assemblage  as  one  rarely  meets ;  men  from  far 
and  near  sat  together  to  applaud  the  sentiments 
and  approve  the  praises  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Seminary  who  were  presented  to  them.  The 
introductions  by  Dr.  Hoadley,  President  of  the 
Club,  which  we  heard,  were  very  happily  con¬ 
ceived  and  sustained  the  interest  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  the  hours  as  they  swiftly  passed. 

The  main  address,  giving  the  keynote  for  the 
evening,  was  by  Rev.  Mr.  Conrad  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  a  graduate  of  1885,  on  “The  Theological 
Seminary  and  the  Church  of  To-day.’’  It  was 
a  fine  presentation,  in  a  scholarly  spirit,  of  the 
Christian  needs  of  our  civilization,  and  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  what  was  to  follow.  Of  the 
Board,  Mr.  D.  Willis  James  was  heard,  as  al¬ 
ways,  with  gladness  and  great  admiration  for 
his  catholic  spirit  and  his  generous  support  of 
the  institution  which  he  has  long  honored  with 
hie  loving  favor  and  most  efficient  service.  The 
retiring  President,  Dr.  Hastings,  spoke  with 
eloquence  and  force  of  the  past  and  future ;  with 
far  too  much  modesty  concerning  himself  and 
full  appreciation  of  his  successor.  His  address 
seemed  a  fitting  occasion  for  frequent  applause 
which  expressed  better  than  any  words,  the 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  Alumni  and 
the  high  honor  they  give  him  as  the  successor  of 
William  Adams  and  Roswell  Hitchcock.  When 
the  new  President  was  presented,  the  audience 
rose  and  gave  him  a  grand  welcome.  Mastering 
bis  emotion,  Dr.  HgU  spofee  »  few  eehteacM  of 
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moet  tender  recognition  and  then  addressed  him¬ 
self  to  answering  the  two  questions:  “What  sort 
of  a  ministry  do  the  times  demand  ?  and  What 
can  Union  Seminary  do  toward  furnishing  such 
a  ministry  for  to-day?”  The  summary  of  de¬ 
mands  was,  briefly  stated,  a  ministry  of  in¬ 
tellectual  sincerity,  of  deep  reverence  in  worship, 
of  great  practical  wisdom  in  affairs,  intense  spir¬ 
itual  life  and  sustained  fervor,  and  penetratea 
also  by  the  missionary  spirit.  For  the  first,  the 
President  affirmed  hie  conviction  that  the  Sem¬ 
inary  had  but  to  continue  in  the  line  of  its  pres¬ 
ent  work,  holding  its  position  honestly  and  inde¬ 
pendently  as  Dr.  Hastings  had  so  happily  stated 
it,  and  for  all  the  rest,  Dr.  Hall  assumed  that 
the  present  and  promised  equipment,  purpose 
and  spirit  of  the  Faculty  and  of  the  Board,  gave 
the  moet  assuring  promise. 

This  meeting  of  the  Alumni,  preparatory  to 
the  general  meeting  on  the  following  day  had  a 
peculiar  significance  as  an  augury  of  the  new 
support  which  the  Seminary  is  sure  to  gain  as 
its  position  and  spirit  become  better  understood. 
We  saw  in  the  assembly  of  Monday  night  some 
who  have  not  been  seen  for  some  years  among 
the  friends  and  supporters  of  Union.  We 
noticed  the  impression  made  upon  them  by  the 
speakers  and  the  surroundings.  The  dominant 
feeling  was  hopeful,  brave  and  reliant  upon  God 
and  history.  It  was  a  time  for  discovery  of  new 
values  in  the  school  that  has  suffered  reproach 
and  blame  all  unmerited.  And  the  story  of  the 
Western  College  President  who  came  East  full  of 
prejudice  and  rinding  all  the  liberal  and  large 
minded  givers  to  learning  and  religion  with 
whom  he  met,  either  in  its  Board  or  among  its 
friends,  repented  of  his  ignorance  and  sent  his 
own  sons  and  students  to  Union,  seems  to  out¬ 
line  the  way  in  which  the  whole  Church  is  to 
be  brought  to  a  true  knowledge  and  a  right  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  great  institution  which  it  has  mis¬ 
judged  and  yet  neither  hurt  or  hindered  materi¬ 
ally  in  the  work  itdoesfor  Christ  and  humanity, 

A  Bombay  paper  of  April  8tb  refers  to  the 
mortality  of  the  city  as  having  decreased  very 
decidedly  the  previous  week,  raising  the  hope 
that  the  end  of  the  epidemic  is  near  at  hand. 
People  were  returning  to  the  city  and  many  a 
shop  closed  for  months  was  already  open.  The 
total  mortality  was  about  140  a  day,  the  usual 
average  being  about  seventy,  or  one-half  less. 
The  panic  is  gone  and  the  virulence  of  the 
epidemic,  but  nothing  more;  and  much  appre¬ 
hension  is  felt  as  the  season  of  the  Monsoon  ap¬ 
proaches.  The  hospitals  are  moet  of  them  but 
temporary  sheds,  and  will  be  of  little  use  when 
the  rain  sets  in.  The  rebuilding  of  portions  of 
the  city,  with  a  view  to  better  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions,  has  been  projected,  but  nothing  more. 
The  distribution  of  funds  and  necessities  is 
being  interfered  with  in  some  parte,  by  the 
dishonesty  of  native  agents.  It  is  charged  that 
they  are  enriching  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  their  starving  countrymen. 

The  services  incident  to  the  rededication  of 
Faith  Presbyterian  Church  in  West  Forty-eighth 
street,  of  which  Dr.  James  H.  Hoadley  has  been 
the  devoted  pastor  ever  since  he  graduated  from 
the  Theological  Seminary,  now  twenty-four  years 
ago,  were  of  a  moet  interesting  character 
throughout  the  several  days  of  their  continuance. 
Pastor  and  people  were  warmly  congratulated  in 
view  of  their  now  convenient  and  well  appointed 
church  accommodations.  Considering  how  much 
they  have  been  needed — both  the  church  and 
Sunday  school  services  being  always  crowded — 
they  have  been  long  and  very  patiently  waited 
for.  Happily  this  enlargement  has  now  been 
effected  without  incurring  any  debt,  a  circum¬ 
stance  of  great  satisfaction  no  doubt,  to  the  pas¬ 
tor  and  his  seven  hundred  church  members.  We 
give  utterance  to  the  sentiment  of  a  multitude 
of  on  lookers,  when  we  say  that  no  pastor  and 
people  in  the  whole  city  better  deserve  the 
prosperity  that  has  come  to  them. 


THE  BBEATH  OF  LIFE. 

Life  is  the  breath  of  God ;  the  mystery  and 
the  majesty  of  a  man’s  life  is  that  it  was 
breathed  into  him  by  his  Maker  and  so  man  be¬ 
came  a  living  soul.  Just  now  we  are  saying 
that  spring  breathes  on  the  mountain  and  the 
meadow  and  all  things  awake  to  life;  the  dry 
bones  of  our  winter  feel  the  breath  and  are 
made  alive.  It  seems  as  if  some  whispered  word 
of  command  had  been  heard  by  flower  and  tree, 
and  together  they  break  the  silence  in  a  con¬ 
certed  song  of  life  and  bloom.  We  watch  daily 
the  lips  of  nature  as  she  chants  the  psalm  of 
resurrection.  It  is  as  if  one’had  walked  with 
us  to  the  sepulchre  and  our  dead  had  come 
forth ;  life  comes  out  of  the  mould ;  little  hands 
reach  up  through  the  soil  to  feel  the  light;  dear 
eyes  open  to  greet  the  sun ;  cherished  flowers 
laugh  into  our  faces ;  the  orchards  burst  into  a 
shouting  chorus  of  blossoms.  It  is  an  appeal  to 
us  also  to  be  alive;  we  are  called  by  the  world 
of  beauty  so  suddenly  burst  upon  us,  to  live 
larger,  truer,  more  happy  and  hopeful,  more  rich 
and  fruitful  lives.  Why,  we  need  not  ask ;  be¬ 
cause  our  souls  delight  in  life;  we  were  made 
alive  in  order  that  we  might  abound  in  life. 

The  one  thing  to  know  now  is  how  to  live. 
How,  let  us  'ask  then,  did  the  first  man  live  ? 
He  was  a  body  of  the  duet,  a  clod  as  cold  as 
marble;  but  his  Maker  loved  him  into  life. 
God  held  the  dead  body  to  His  bosom,  warmed 
it  in  His  embrace,  kissed  it  into  consciousness 
of  His  love  and  then  breathed  into  it  His  own 
breath  and  the  lifeless  body  became  a  man  alive, 
a  living  soul !  That  was  not  the  way  God  made 
a  tree ;  not  that  way  were  beasts  of  the  field  and 
fowl  of  the  air  and  fish  of  the  sea  created. 
Bouls  were  not  given  them,  but  life  was  given. 
There  is  no  life  in  dust  or  mere  motion.  God 
is  the  giver  of  life;  in  Him,  too,  we  find  the 
origin  of  souls.  We  are  not  discussing  creation 
in  its  processes ;  we  rather  seek  to  understand 
the  one  essential  that  life  is  a  gift  and  that 
man’s  life  is  a  unique  gift  to  him  alone.  That 
is,  a  man  is  not  merely  a  highly  organized  ani¬ 
mal  ;  he  is  something  more  than  a  talking  tree. 
The  arts  of  creation  were  definite  and  carefully 
differentiated.  He  made  the  inanimate  world ; 
He  made  the  animate  world ;  then  also  He  made 
man  and  woman.  The  man  was  made  a  man 
and  not  a  woman ;  the  woman  was  made  a  woman 
and  not  a  man ;  yet  were  they  essential  to  each 
other,  counterparts  of  unity  and  distinct  from 
every  other  created  thing.  They  alone  knew 
themselves.  No  other  than  man  ever  asks, 
“What  am  I  ?”  No  creature  of  the  earth,  how¬ 
ever  intelligent,  ever  thought.  Whence  came  I, 
and  whither  do  I  go  ?  Let  us  keep  these  dis¬ 
tinctions  in  our  thoughts  of  created  life;  for  if 
we  go  on  sinking  that  which  is  high  and  lifting 
that  which  is  low,  we  get  a  dead  level  of  thought 
and  of  things  as  meaningless  as  it  is  mean.  No 
man  begins  to  live  rightly  till  he  realizes  his 
life  in  its  essential  and  unique  grandeur;  when 
one  says :  I  came  from  God  and  I  go  to  God,  he 
has  uttered  the  first  line  of  wisdom  and  con¬ 
fessed  the  first  axiom  of  duty. 

This  recognition  of  the  origin  of  life  reveals 
to  us  something  more.  The  breath  of  life  gave 
man  a  soul,  undying,  yet  capable  of  something 
called  death  in  a  dreadful  sense.  Even  in  our 
best  estate  graces  seem  to  grow  like  flowers  on 
decaying  trees;  human  virtue  has  a  “ragged 
look;”  it  is  not  our  “oven  growth,”  a  uniform 
development  or  expression.  The  baby  who  said 
he  was  good  from  eight  till  eleven  and  then  bad 
for  half  an  hour,  good  from  luncheon  till  tea  and 
bad  again  before  night,  confessed  for  the  human 
race ;  the  seventh  of  Romans  only  does  it  better. 
The  exigency  of  our  estate  is  clearly  open  to  us 
both  by  experience  and  the  written  Word.  Death 
was  not  put  into  the  world  alongside  of  life  to 
make  it  a  place  for  sinful  men ;  for  sin  is  itself 
death,  and  the  lack  of  graces  and  goodness  is 


the  want  of  life.  We  must  pray  for  life ;  Christ 
came  to  give  life ;  He  has  life  to  give  as  a  Crea¬ 
tor.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  breath  of  life ;  our 
Pentecost  is  the  new  creation  of  men.  The 
breath  of  God  gave  life  at  first ;  the  Word,  His 
spoken  breath,  makes  us  dying  men  to  live ! 

Walk  on  the  hillside  now;  there  is  no  flower 
on  the  rock,  no  bloom  on  the  blasted  tree.  But 
wherever  there  is  a  seam  in  the  ledge  the 
blossoming  fronds  look  up  and  laugh.  Nature 
is  so  willing,  so  glad  to  feel  the  touch  of  life! 
Are  we  not  glad,  not  willing  ?  The  breath  of 
life  is  abroad ;  the  day  of  Pentecost  has  come. 
Let  us  awake  at  His  call.  For  when  the  world 
is  so  full  of  bloom,  so  sweet,  so  still,  so  thrilling 
with  His  life,  it  cannot  be  that  we  who  walk  in 
the  midst  of  such  ineffable  glories  of  life  can 
deliberately  or  indifferently  choose  to  die ! 

R.  A.  S. 


THK  COMING  MISSIONARY  CONGBKSS. 

The  program  of  the  Synodical  Congress  to  be 
held  in  Poughkeepsie,  June  1st,  2d,  3d,  is  at 
hand,  and  promises  to  those  who  shall  attend  an 
unusual  treat.  The  first  day’s  session  will  be 
given  up  to  a  consideration  of  the  general 
Boards  of  the  Church.  The  Cause  of  Church 
Erection  will  be  presented  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mc- 
Ewen  of  this  city ;  the  Cause  of  the  Freedmen, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Breed  of  Pittsburg ;  the  Cause 
of  Aid  for  Colleges,  by  the  Rev,  Dr.  Howard 
Duffield ;  the  Cause  of  Ministerial  Education, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Baker  of  Philadelphia ;  and 
the  Cause  of  Ministerial  Relief,  by  Robert  C. 
Ogden,  Esq.  The  evening  of  this  first  day  will 
be  given  up  to  a  meeting  in  the  interests  of  the 
Sunday-school  and  Young  People’s  Work,  which 
is  to  be  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Schauffier, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  B.  Stewart  of  Harris¬ 
burg. 

Wednesday,  June  2d,  will  be  Foreign  Mission 
day.  At  the  morning  session  practical  phases 
and  problems  of  the  work  will  be  discussed  by 
experts.  The  afternoon  session  will  be  addressed 
entirely  by  missionaries  now  home  on  their  fur¬ 
lough.  Mrs.  Gilbertson  will  represent  India ; 
the  Rev.  W.  S.  Bannerman,  Africa;  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Hunter  Corbett,  China ;  the  Rev.  F.  E. 
Hoskins,  Syria,  and  Dr.  Mary  Bradford,  Persia. 
The  day  is  to  culminate  with  a  mass  meeting 
held  in  the  evening,  which  will  be  addressed 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  F,  Pentecost,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Marshall,  Field  Secretary  of 
our  Board. 

Thursday  will  be  Home  Mission  day.  The 
various  phases  of  Home  Mission  work  conducted 
by  the  Synod  will  be  presented  in  the  morning. 
In  the  afternoon,  addresses  will  be  delivered  by 
the  Rev.  Drs.  Charles  L.  Thompson,  George  L. 
Spining,  W.  J.  Harsha,  Lyman  Whitney  Allen. 
The  Convention  will  close  with  a  grand  Home 
Missionary  mass  meeting  in  the  evening,  to  be 
addressed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joeiah 
Strong. 

The  good  people  of  the  First  Church  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie  are  making  extensive  preparations  to 
welcome  the  Congress.  Entertainment  will  be 
provided  for  all  who  attend,  and  those  desiring 
entertainment  are  asked  to  notify  James  B. 
Platt,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Committee.  On 
Tuesday  evening  the  Church  will  give  a  recep¬ 
tion  to  the  Congress,  and  the  following  day  will 
take  all  the  delegates  on  an  excursion  across  the 
Poughkeepsie  bridge  and  to  Vassar  College.  If 
delegates  prefer  to  stop  at  a  hotel,  the  Morgan 
and  Nelson  Houses  will  give  special  rates  at  92 
and  92.50  per  day. 


A  sermon  will  be  preached  by  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Little,  D.D.,  of  Dorchester,  Boston,  at  the 
Broadway  Tabernacle,  on  Sabbath  evening.  May 
23d,  at  eight  P.M.,  in  commemoration  of  the 
sevonty-secoDd  anniversary  of  the  American  Trao 
Society, 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


May  20,  1887. 


CHICAGO  LETTER. 

The  Sixth  Church  celebrated  ita  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  May  8th-9th,  with  the  following 
program :  Saturday  evening,  the  8th,  a  reception 
with  addressee  by  Rev.  S.  J.  McPherson,  D.D. 
of  the  Second  Church,  Rev.  James  Q.  K.  Mc¬ 
Clure,  D.D.  of  the  Lake  Forest  Church  and 
Rev.  John  P.  Halo,  D.D.  of  the  Kenwood 
Evangelical  Church.  On  Sunday,  the  9th,  at 
the  morning  service,  “A  Look  Backward,”  by 
Elder  Charles  J.  Merritt,  and  ”A  Look  For¬ 
ward,”  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  William  Pierson 
Merrill.  At  the  evening  service,  an  address  by 
Rev.  N.  D.  Hillis,  D.D.  A  silver  offering  was 
given  at  the  Saturday  evening  reception.  There 
were  many  guests  from  other  churches.  The 
Sixth  Church  ranks  among  the  strong  members 
of  the  Presbyterian  group  in  this  city.  The 
present  building,  a  handsome  and  commodious 
stone  structure,  was  erected  in  1879.  The  late 
Rev.  John  H.  Worcester,  D.D.  was  pastor  from 
1883  to  1891,  when  he  was  called  to  a  professor¬ 
ship  in  Union  Theological  Seminary.  The  pres¬ 
ent  pastor  has  been  with  the  church  since  1895. 
He  is  eminently  successful  in  his  work  and  en¬ 
joys  the  hearty  cooperation  of  a  strong  force. 
There  is  an  industrial  school  and  a  kindergarten. 

A  class  of  fifty-seven  was  graduated  from  Mc¬ 
Cormick  Seminary  last  week.  Most  of  the  young 
men  have  been  called  to  fields  of  labor.  At  least 
four  will  work  in  Chicago.  Charles  A.  Wilson 
will  be  the  pastor  of  Bethany  Church,  vacant 
since  the  resignation  of  Rev.  J.  B.  Cherry ;  Nor¬ 
man  I.  Barr  will  be  the  pastor  of  the  Olivet 
Memorial,  of  which  Rev.  N.  B.  W.  Galwey  was 
pastor  until  he  undertook  work  in  connection 
with  the  Central  Church ;  David  Creighton  will 
be  the  minister  at  Christ  Chapel,  the  mission 
of  the  Fourth ;  and  Arthur  B.  Bourns  will  work 
for  the  present  as  assistant  in  the  Emerald 
Avenue  Church.  Rev.  Cyril  Rose,  who  was  a 
pastor  in  Minnesota  before  graduating  at  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  is  the  only  man  permitted  to  go  to  the 
foreign  field,  although  there  were  several  oth¬ 
ers  who  made  application  to  the  Board  for  ap¬ 
pointment.  Mr.  Roes  goes  to  Korea,  upon  con¬ 
dition  that  hie  support  for  the  first  year  is 
assured  from  other  sources  than  the  Board’s 
treasury.  This  money  is  guaranteed  and  Mr. 
Roes  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the 
only  two  men  commissioned  by  the  Foreign 
Board. 

Mr  Charles  Richard  Williams,  editor  of  the 
Indianapolis  News,  formerly  Professor  of  Greek 
in  Lake  Forest  College,  has  placed  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  Lake  Forest,  a  window, 
nineteen  feet  in  height  by  five  in  width,  to  the 
memory  of  his  wife,  Almira  Smith  Williams, 
daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  William  Henry  Smith. 
The  window  was  made  by  the  Louis  Tiffany 
Company  of  New  York  city.  It  represents  Faith 
as  an  angel  clasping  the  Bible  to  her  heart  with 
the  right  hand,  and  in  the  left  hand  she  is 
holding  a  burning  lamp,  the  Bible  symbolizing 
the  Law  of  God,  and  the  lamp  Christ,  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  that  Law.  At  the  side  of  Faith 
are  lilies,  typical  of  Purity,  the  companion  of 
Faith.  In  the  inscription  panel,  surrounded  by 
Roses  of  Sharon  and  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  are 
the  words  from  Lowell : 

“  She  doeth  little  kindnesses. 

Which  most  leave  undone,  or  dispise : 

For  nought  that  sets  one  heart  at  ease. 
And  giveth  happiness  or  peace. 

Is  low  esteemed  in  her  eyes.” 

The  effect  of  the  window  is  beautiful,  and 
Mrs.  Williams  was  very  much  beloved  in  Lake 
Forest,  where  she  grew  up  and  was  married,  and 
where  she  was  buried. 

The  ordination  of  H.  Richmond  Marsh,  M.D., 
who  goes  to  Point  Barrow,  Alaska,  took  place  in 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Joliet,  Dr. 
Marsh’s  early  home.  The  services  were  deeply 
impressive.  The  moderator  of  the  Presbytery, 
Rev.  Charles  S.  Hoyt  of  Oftk  Park,  presided 


and  propounded  the  constitutional  questions. 
Rev.  Charles  A.  Lippincott,  assistant  pastor  of 
the  Second  Church,  Chicago,  and  formerly  pas¬ 
tor  of  Dr.  Marsh  in  Joliet  preached  the  sermon, 
eloquently  showing  that  there  is  no  waste  in 
sending  the  best  men  to  far  off  and  neglected 
r^ions;  Rev.  Clarence  G.  Reynolds,  Dr. 
Marsh’s  pastor,  gave  the  charge  and  he  will 
henceforth  regard  him  as  his  co-pastor ;  and  the 
ordaining  prayer  was  made  by  Rev.  James 
Lewis,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  Central  Church  of 
Joliet  The  service  was  the  more  solemn  and 
oeautiful  because  of  the  presence  of  Dr.  Marsh’s 
grandfather  and  father,  both  elders  in  the  First 
Church  of  Joliet,  and  both  standing  with  the 
ministers  during  the  ordination  prayer.  At  the 
communion  service  on  the  following  Sabbath, 
Dr.  Marsh  assisted  the  pastor,  the  three  genera¬ 
tions  having  a  part  in  administering  the  com¬ 
munion.  Dr.  Marsh  and  wife  will  leave  shortly 
for  San  Francisco,  whence  they  will  start  for 
Point  Barrow  about  the  first  of  June. 

The  Blue  Monday  Club,  consisting  of  Presby¬ 
terian  ministers,  was  entertained  at  luncheon  on 
Thursday  lemt  by  Rev.  Charles  S.  Hoyt  and  wife 
at  their  residence  in  Oak  Park.  Rev.  Arthur  S. 
Hoyt,  D.D.  of  Auburn  Theological  Seminary, 
brother  of  the  host,  read  a  delightful  paper  upon 
“Phillips  Brooks.”  Dr.  Hoyt  is  on  his  way 
to  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  where  he  will  preach 
in  the  House  of  Hope  Church  during  the  four 
months’  absence  of  the  pastor.  Rev.  J.  C. 
Elgbert,  D.D.  C.  G.  Reynolds. 


WANTED:— TWO  THOUSAND  DOLLARS. 
“Faith  without  works  is  dead.  ”  Somebody, 
therefore,  is  responsible  for  the  powerlessness  of 
my  faith.  The  object  of  this  appeal  is  to  find 
that  somebody  and  let  him,  or  her,  know  how 
the  matter  stands. 

Miss  Chamberlain,  a  daughter  of  Rev.  George 
W.  Chamberlain  of  Brazil,  has  prepared  herself 
by  education  and  teaching  at  Hampton,  Va., 
and  elsewhere,  to  return  to  Brazil  as  a  mission¬ 
ary.  I  have  faith  to  believe  she  should  be  sent, 
but  haven’t  the  money.  Have  you  ?  It  will 
cost  one  thousand  dollars  to  equip,  send  and  es¬ 
tablish  her  there. 

Sometimes  the  Church  experiments  in  sending 
out  new  missionaries,  sometimes  they  are  fail¬ 
ures.  This  is  a  sure  ground-floor  investment. 
In  going  to  Brazil  Miss  Chamberlain  goes  home. 
Her  position  in  a  school  already  established 
awaits  her.  She  has  the  language.  No  time  or 
money  wasted  on  this.  She  is  ready  to  plunge 
in.  Who  will  lend  a  hand  and  push  her  off  ? 

It  is  said  that  human  beings  take  delight  in 
helping  a  fellow-man  down  hill.  Let  us  act  on 
this  principle  with  Miss  Chamberlain.  She  is 
far  down  on  the  way  toward  a  grand  opportunity. 
It  lies  at  the  bottom — down  there  among  the 
coffee-grounds  of  Brazil.  Let  us  help  her  on, 
with  that  abandon,  generosity  and  promptness, 
that  naughty  folk  know  so  well  how  to  use,  and 
let  us  lose  not  time.  It  i»  worth  trying.  One 
thousand  dollars  and  it  is  done.  Let  all  help. 

The  other  thousand  is  wanted  to  send  a  trained 
nurse  and  compounder,  two  offices  in  one,  to  a 
beautiful  new  hospital  in  Miraj,  India.  One 
man  gave  the  hospital.  The  Board  of  Missions 
sends  the  physician.  India  contributes  the  pa¬ 
tients.  Now  somebody  should  send  the  nurse- 
assistant.  A  blessed  work  indeed,  blessing 
giver  and  receiver. 

The  reason  we  want  this  money  now  is  that 
the  nurse.  Miss  Foster,  is  ready.  It  isn’t  every 
day  that  a  nurse  can  be  found  with  missionary 
qualiflcations.  We  have  her.  Other  denomina¬ 
tions  stand  ready  to  send  out  our  Presbyterian 
young  women  when  we  fail.  Who  has  the  money 
for  this  ?  No  one  person  need  give  it  all.  Let 
all  give.  It  is  your  opportunity.  Everybody 
wants  to  give,  not  everybody  can.  The  “hard 
times,”  haven’t  struck  everybody.  It  isn’t  be¬ 
cause  of  bard  times  that  we  haven’t  this  money. 


You  know  what  it  is — hard  heart,  hard  cash  held 
tight,  hard  bead  that  thinks  such  investments 
do  not  pay. 

This  is  to  show  our  belief  that  they  do  pay, 
and  not  only  that,  but  to  show  our  belief  also  in 
the  good  heart  and  willing  mind  of  those  who 
read  this  and  happen  to  have  the  money,  and  God 
even,  our  own  God  shall  bless  us.  Send  gifts  at 
once,  plainly  marked  for  Miss  Chamberlain  or 
Miss  Foster,  to 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Fishburn,  Treasurer,  1334  Chestnut 

Street,  Philadelphia, 
or  to 

Mr.  William  Dulles,  Jr.,  Treasurer,  156  Fifth 

Avenue,  New  York. 

_ M.  W.  T. 

DELEGATES  TO  THE  STMODICAL  CONGRESS 
OF  MISSIONS  AT  POUGHKEEPSIE. 

[The  timeliness  of  the  following  note  from  the 
pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Poughkeepsie,  where 
preparations  for  the  coming  Congress  are  going 
forward,  will  be  appreciated  by  all  interested. — 
Ed.  Evan.] 

A  word  to  you  through  the  columns  of  The 
Evangelist.  We  are  preparing  to  give  you  a 
cordial  welcome  to  our  church  and  city,  and  we 
shall  be  glad  to  entertain  all  who  may  care  to 
accept  our  hospitality.  We  anticipate  a  v  cry 
large  attendance.  The  pleasant  memories  of 
other  Missionary  Congresses,  the  peculiar  ex¬ 
cellence  of  this  program,  the  ability  and  emi¬ 
nence  of  the  speakers,  together  with  the  accessi¬ 
bility  and  fame  of  Poughkeepsie,  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  draw  an  unusual  number  to  this  meeting. 

It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  ask  that  all 
who  purpose  coming  inform  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Entertainment,  Mr.  James  B. 
Platt,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  not  later  than  Sat¬ 
urday,  the  29th  inst  We  will  understand  that 
all  who  do  not  send  in  this  information  desire 
to  entertain  themselves,  and  we  will  make  no 
provision  whatever  for  them. 

William  P.  Swartz. 

Six  members  of  the  class  of  1857  met  on  Mon 
day  last  to  observe  the  fortieth  anniversary  of 
their  graduation  from  Union  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  and  to  hear  the  class  history  carefully 
compiled  by  the  secretary  appointed  at  the  class 
dinner  in  the  old  Morton  House  on  Union  Square 
so  many  years  ago.  The  summary  which  is  of 
more  than  personal  interest,  will  be  furnished 
for  publication  as  soon  as  Dr.  White  returns 
from  “Winona. ”  Of  the  thirty-five  men  con¬ 
nected  with  the  class,  one-half  have  passed  on¬ 
ward.  Letters  were  read  from  nearly  all  the 
living  members.  The  class  record  is  remarks - 
ole  for  continuous  service  and  the  positions  filled 
by  these  men  have  been  honorable  and  well  sus¬ 
tained.  Many  of  the  sons  of  the  class  are  in  the 
ministry  and  other  learned  professions,  all  so  far 
as  known  giving  great  promise  of  high  useful¬ 
ness  and  honor.  Of  course,  some  of  the  children 
have  already  outstripped  their  fathers  in  honors 
and  positions.  The  members  of  the  class  who 
dined  with  Dr.  White  were  Dr.  Joseph  Anderson 
of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  Dr.  James  Dickson  of 
Brooklyn,  Dr.  William  Thomson  of  Stewarts 
ville,  N.  J.,  and  Drs.  Sutton  and  Sawyer  of  this 
city.  They  went  afterward  in  a  body  to  the 
alumni  meeting  at  the  Windsor  Hotel  in  time  to 
bear  the  last  words  of  Dr.  Hastings,  and  the 
admirable  address  of  the  new  President,  Dr. 
Cuthbert  HalL _ 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  in  accordance  with  a 
long  established  custom,  a  communion  service 
was  held  in  Adams  chapel,  attended  only  by  the 
Faculty  and  students  of  Union  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  with  a  few  of  the  Seminary’s  most  de¬ 
voted  friends.  The  service  is  one  of  the  most 
tender  and  impressive  of  the  entire  Seminary 
year  and  is  never  forgotten  by  those  who  partici' 
pate  in  it  To  the  graduating  class  it  is  espe¬ 
cially  full  of  meaning,  linking  together  with  its 
sacred  symbolism,  in  a  most  beautiful  way  the 
season  of  preparation  within  Seminary  walls 
with  the  life  of  active  service  in  the  world  with¬ 
out. 


Ha;  20,  1807. 
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ON  THE  TIGRIS 

Rangoon,  Bubwah,  March  25, 1887. 

Xho  Bagdad  of  the  imagination  ie  builded  of 
gold  and  precious  atones  and  tapestry.  Princes 
and  princesses  in  gorgeous  dress  ride  along  its 
streets.  The  romance  of  the  Arabian  Nights  and 
of  Haroun  al  Raschid  breathes  over  its  walls. 
But  that  city  is  not.  Could  it  ever  have  been  ? 
No  palace  ruins  of  marble  and  gold  remain  to 
tell  of  it.  Poverty,  dirt,  ignorance,  the  prosaic 
picturesqueness  of  the  Elast,  mud  streets,  mud 
walls,  thatch,  with  a  thick  sprinkling  of  Turk¬ 
ish  uniforms  among  the  Arabs,  Persians,  Jews, 
Armenians  and  Chaldeans  of  the  population 
make  an  interesting  scene,  but  the  glory  of  the 
city  of  the  Caliphs  is  gone,  if  it  ever  was. 
Even  the  bazaars  which  were  filled  once  with  the 
richest  products  of  the  East,  when  the  austere 
infiuence  of  the  Prophet’s  teaching  and  example 
regarding  worldly  luxury  had  died  away,  are 
devoid  now  of  such  splendid  treasures.  The 
little  open  front  shops  stretch  for  miles  and 
miles  and  contain  as  many  of  the  tawdry  trink¬ 
ets  of  Germany  or  Birmingham  as  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  products  of  the  Orient.  Almost  nothing  ie 
left  of  the  old  days  of  splendor.  The  remnants 
of  the  palace  of  the  Caliphs  have  just  been 
acquired  by  the  Customs  House  and  the  great 
open  court  in  which  the  princely  successors  of 
Mohammed  received  the  embassies  which 
brought  wealth  and  obedience  from  afar  was  full 
of  iron  from  England,  with  great  bales  of  Man¬ 
chester  cottons,  oil  from  Russia,  spiifits  from 
Marseilles  and  all  the  imported  articles  which 
in  a  steadily  increasing  stream  are  pouring  into 
Mesopotamia  and  over  the  Zagros  mountains 
into  Persia. 

All  this  country  suffers  from  the  strangling 
grasp  of  the  Turk.  He  blocks  trade  and  growth 
as  effectively  as  he  can.  Only  two  English 
steamers  are  allowed  to  ply  between  Bagdad  and 
Basra,  the  port  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  gulf, 
though  there  is  business  for  a  dozen.  But  two 
are  a  source  of  enough  fear  of  British  aggression. 
The  Custom  Houses,  of  which  there  is  one  at 
each  important  place,  are  like  leeches ;  the  duties 
high  and  the  necessity  of  bribery  imperative. 
The  foreign  houses  must  all  have  their  special 
men  to  oil  the  palm  of  the  inspectors  in  order 
to  save  endless  worry  and  loss,  while  in  the 
domestic  revenues,  destructive  taxes  are  laid  on 
almost  everything.  The  water  carriers  must. pay 
on  his  water  skin,  the  farmer  on  each  tree,  or 
animal  and  on  all  produce.  The  shepherd  lives 
in  the  assurance  of  pillage  under  the  forms  of 
Turkish  Government.  In  one  week  the  Arabs 
could  sweep  the  oppressors  out  if  they  would, 
but  fear  and  tribal  dissensions  and  jealousy 
fasten  on  the  Bedouins  the  rule  of  the  corrupt 
and  unprincipled,  but  by  no  means  incapable 
Turk.  And  yet  of  one  thing  he  is  incapable, 
that  is  of  real  progress  and  of  honest  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  has  had  a 
mission  in  Bagdad  for  eleven  years.  But  the 
city  presents  a  hard  field.  Of  the  120,000  popu¬ 
lation,  about  one-third  are  Jews,  and  Jews  are 
scarcely  less  difficult  to  reach  than  Moslems. 
From  the  outset,  also,  political  infiuence  has 
been  hostile.  Each  Moslem  baptism  has  led  to 
trouble.  Seven  years  ago  a  number  were  ban¬ 
ished.  Once  the  government  imprisoned  all  the 
people  found  in  Dr.  Sutton’s  dispensary,  forty 
in  number.  This  has  fortified  the  natural  big¬ 
otry  of  the  people.  The  Mollah  who  taught  the 
missionaries  Arabic  would  not  even  touch  the 
Gospels  with  his  hand.  The  medical  work  has 
done  much 'to  soften  the  opposition.  This  same 
Mollah  afterwards  bought  a  copy  of  the  Gospel 
of  Luke  and  gave  it  to  a  son  whom  he  loved  and 
whose  life  the  medical  missionary  had  saved. 
On  the  whole,  the  Moslem  work  here  seems  less 
encouraging  and  hopeful  than  among  our  Persia 
stations.  Bagdad  is  near  the  very  heart  of 
Shiah  Mohammedanism,  however.  What  great 


shrines  are  at  Kerbela,  and  but  a  few  days  south¬ 
west  of  Bagdad,  and  the  tide  of  fanaticism  is 
full  and  strong  among  the  Shiahs,  while  the 
Turks,  who  are  Sunnees,  have  no  love  for  mis¬ 
sionaries. 

We  were  at  Bagdad  during  the  great  fast  of 
Ramazan.  To  keep  this  fast  is  one  of  the  five 
great  requirements  of  Islam.  Mohammed  di¬ 
rectly  enjoined  it,  saying  in  the  second  secra  of 
tHe  Koran,  “As  to  the  month  Ramazan,  in  which 
the  Koran  was  sent  down  to  be  man’s  guidance, 
and  an  explanation  of  that  guidance,  and  of  that 
illumination,  as  soon  as  any  one  of  you  observ- 
eth  the  moon,  let  him  set  about  the  fast.” 
From  sunrise  to  sunset  the  people  fast  from  both 
food  and  drink,  but  in  the  afternoon  they  begin 
to  prepare  the  night  feast  and  at  the  sound  of 
the  sunset  gun  all  ie  ready  and  they  fall  to. 
With  many,  a  good  part  of  the  night  is  spent  in 
revelry  and  business  begins  late  the  next  day. 
During  Ramazan,  accordingly,  Turkish  pro¬ 
crastination  becomes  yet  more  exasperating.  In 
Bagdad  the  bazaars  must  be  closed  at  night  and 
all  during  Ramazan  when  they  are  open,  espe¬ 
cially  those  for  the  sale  of  food  and  the  coffee 
houses,  some  of  which  are  built  out  over  the 
fast  fiowing  Tigris  are  crowded  not  with  those 
who  worshipfully  observe  a  fast,  but  with  crowds 
who  smoke  and  drink  coffee  and  listen  to  the 
kind  of  music  which  filled  the  Midway  Plaisance 
at  the  Chicago  Exposition. 

The  native  boats  on  the  Tigris  are  round 
wicker  baskets,  called  guffas  which  will  hold  a 
dozen  people.  The  current  is  too  swift  for  boats 
which  might  be  caught  sideways.  In  one  of 
these,  looking  like  a  great  black  buoy  with  its 
head  cut  off,  we  paddled  out  to  a  little  river 
steamer  for  the  voyage  down  the  Tigris.  It  is  a 
fast,  muddy,  tortuous  stream,  so  tortuous  that 
the  pilgrims  on  board  who  would  begin  this 
prayer  toward  Mecca  would  find  themselves  at 
the  close  facing  Peking,  while  in  the  interval 
they  had  prayed  both  toward  Russia  and  toward 
Madagascar.  At  one  place  the  river  turns  back 
sharply  parallel  to  itself.  The  sailors  call  it 
‘‘The  Devil’s  Elbow.”  The  ship  must  be 
stopped  and  slowly  beaten  around.  Poor  Turkey 
will  not  allow  any  cutting  through  the  neck  or 
any  dreuging.  Home  dreadful  foreign  power 
might  go  up  and  hurt  Bagdad  if  this  were 
allowed. 

A  few  hours  below  Bagdad  the  river  passes  be¬ 
tween  the  ruins  of  Ctesiphon  on  the  east  bank 
and  of  Seleucia  on  the  west.  Of  Seleucia  only 
great  mounds  marking  its  walls  remain,  while 
the  great  arch  of  Ctesinhon  still  stands  telling 
what  the  palace  may  have  been.  But  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  midst  of  these  earth  ruins,  with 
squalid  Bedouin  villages  scattered  over  the  plain 
to  believe  that  those  sad  stories  could  be  true 
which  tell  of  tne  great  jewel  carpet  found  here 
and  of  the  marble  walls  and  of  the  animals  made 
of  solid  silver  and  gold,  which  called  forth  from 
the  rude  Arab  who  took  Medina,  exclamations 
of  awe  and  delight. 

Not  far  below  these  ruins  are  two  tombs,  each 
of  them  a  venerated  shrine.  One  is  the  tomb  of 
Mohammed’s  barber,  to  which  the  barbers  of 
Bagdad  make  pilgrimages.  The  other  is  the 
grave  of  Mohammed’s  camel  driver.  Fine  palm 
trees  grow  near  them,  and  in  the  midst  of  what 
is  a  desert,  but  might  be  a  garden,  the  domes 
of  the  burial  places  of  those  who  stood  near  the 
camel  driver,  whom  millions  have  counted  the 
greatest  of  all  prophets,  the  very  apostle  of  the 
god,  who 

“  Is  God  alone : 

God  the  eternal  I 

He  begetteth  not,  and  He  is  not  begotten. 

And  there  is  none  like  unto  Him.’’ 
stand  out  against  the  clear  sky  in  a  solitary  and 
eloquent  way. 

The  Jews  have  their  shrine  on  the  Tigris.  A 
few  hours  above  the  great  palm  groves  where  the 
Euphrates  pours  its  clear  stream  into  the  brown 
I  Tigris,  there  is  a  great  blue  domed  tomb  where 


Ezra,  the  Hebrew  prophet  and  leader  is  said  to 
be  buried.  A  decrepit  caravanserai  surrounds 
it  on  the  landward  aides,  and  the  Jews  from  Bag¬ 
dad  come  down  at  certain  seasons  in  memory  of 
this  great  constructive  hero,  and  lodge  here  and 
worship  Jehovah.  The  whole  land  is  full  of  the 
memories  of  patriarchs  and  of  prophets.  These 
same  broad  plains  run  up  to  Ur  of  the  Chal¬ 
dees,  where  Abraham  heard  the  call  of  God  and 
caught  the  divine  restlessness  and  went  out  not 
knowing  whither  he  went,  only  knowing  that 
he  must  go  on,  on  and  on,  as  we  all  must  The 
goodness  of  God  has  given  us  few  better  gifts 
than  He  gave  to  Abraham.  That  divine  discon¬ 
tent  is  our  chief  differentiation  from  these 
sterile,  stereotyped  people,  who  are  tied  forever 
to  what  their  fathers  did  and  to  whom  no  pres 
ent  voice  from  a  living  God  ever  comes.  Still, 
cold  and  dead  over  these  Mesopotamian  plains 
lies  the  life  of  the  multitudes  who  have  never 
gone  out  under  the  starred  sky  to  hear  the  voice 
which  Abraham  heard. 

The  sailors  declare  that  the  Garden  of  Eden 
lay  at  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Eu¬ 
phrates,  and  qay  that  there  can  be  no  mistake, 
as  several  original  apple  trees  have  been  carried 
away  from  the  spot.  The  people  who  live  near 
Ararat  far  to  the  north,  however,  are  as  sure 
that  Adam  and  Eve  walked  about  over  their 
country  beneath  the  cool  white  snows  of  the 
great  mountain.  Groves  of  date  palm  stretch 
for  miles  along  these  rivers.  The  bed  of  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  IS  rocky  and  the  water  is  beautifully 
clear.  The  river  which  the  two  streams  form 
is  called  the  Shat-el  Arab,  and  is  a  noble  stream, 
navigable  by  large  ships  and  affording  good  an¬ 
chorage  at  Basra,  where  our  river  boat  brought 
its  little  journey  to  an  end  one  Sunday  after¬ 
noon.  The  American  fiag,  so  pure  and  clean, 
was  fiying  from  the  staff  of  our  Consulate  (the 
Consul  is  a  Scotchman)  and  we  celebrated  Wash¬ 
ington’s  Birthday  with  a  fellow  American,  Dr. 
Worral  of  the  Arabian  mission  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church.  It  is  a  little  mission,  but  it 
has  worked  with  such  earnestness  and  self-sacri¬ 
fice  that  its  praise  is  in  the  mouth  of  all  we 
have  met.  Only  those  who  have  had  the  actual 
experience  can  know  what  an  inexpressible  relief 
it  is  to  slip  out  from  under  the  Cresent  and 
find  the  folds  of  the  Union  Jack  fioating  over 
one,  and  then  what  a  sense  of  peace  and  of  home 
is  born  where  the  Union  Jack  is  supplanted  by 
the  dearest  fiag  that  fioats.  God  bless  it 

Robsbt  E.  Spesb 

ONE  OF  THE  YETEBANS. 

To  THB  Editor  or  Thb  Evanobust  : 

I  write  to  tell  you  of  the  death,  on  the  7th  of 
March,  of  one  of  your  oldest  subscribers,  Mr. 
George  W.  Chaplin  of  Georgetown,  Mass,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-seven  years.  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
much  The  Evangelist  has  been  to  my  father  for 
many  years.  I  think  he  subscribed  to  it  some¬ 
time  before  1840 ;  he  once  tried  to  find  how  long 
he  had  taken  it  from  Mr.  Craighead,  and  was 
told  that  your  first  subscription  lists  were  de¬ 
stroyed,  but  that  his  name  was  on  your  books  as 
far  back  as  they  went.  I  think  it  may  have  been 
the  first  religious  paper  to  which  he  subscribed, 
my  mother  finding  it  when  she  came  a  bride  to 
her  new  home.  In  the  early  years,  when  losses 
in  business  made  economy  a  necessity,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  getting  along  without  The  Evangelist 
was  never  thought  of,  and  T  am  sure  that  the 
weekly  reading  of  it  has  been  an  infiuence  for 
good  on  three  generations,  and  when  a  daughter 
in  the  family  married  and  went  to  live  in  the  far 
West,  she  felt  at  home  at  once  in  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  church,  from  her  acquaintance  from  child¬ 
hood  with  it  through  the  columns  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist. 

Among  my  earliest  recollections  are  a  series  of 
articles  by  the  first  Mrs.  Field  on  French  life, 
and  we  have  followed  Dr.  Field  in  all  his  travels 
I  with  the  interest  we  should  have  given  to  an  old 
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acquaintance,  while  with  many  of  the  constant 
contributors  we  have  felt  an  almost  personal 
friendship.  Dr.  Cuyler’s  contributions  always 
met  with  a  hearty  response  from  my  father. 
Considering  the  fact  that  he  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Congregational  Church  for  sixty  years, 
and  a  deacon  more  than  twenty,  hie  attachment 
to  hie  Presbyterian  paper  was  a  little  amusing 
to  hie  children,  and  we  liked  to  be  able  to  say 
in  arguing  any  point,  that  “The  Evangelist  said 
so,’’  for  we  felt  that  it  was  an  authority  which 
father  would  not  dispute,  though  in  the  few 
last  years  when  his  natural  conservatism  had  in¬ 
creased  with  advancing  years,  he  sometimes  de¬ 
murred  a  little  from  some  of  its  positions;  but 
it  rather  pleased  the  younger  and  more  radical 
members  of  the  family  to  read  The  Evangelist 
to  their  grandfather. 

For  many  years,  owing  to  my  father’s  failing 
eyesight,  it  has  been  read  aloud  every  Sunday, 
and  he  was  able  to  hear  and  enjoy  it  up  to  Sun¬ 
day,  February  28th,  just  one  week  before  he  died. 
Thus  it  will  always  be  to  us  like  the  welcome 
face  of  an  old  and  valued  friend. 

Yours  sincerely,  * 

(Mrs. )  Lucy  Chaplin  Tirca 

Georoktown.  Mass.,  March  26, 1897, 

REMINISCENCES  OF  GENEVA,  N.  ¥. 

In  The  Evangelist,  three  months  ago,  appeared 
an  interesting  account  of  the  celebration  of  the 
ninetieth  birthday  anniversary  of  Mr.  Truman 
P.  Handy  of  Cleveland,  O.  Mention  was  made 
of  his  early  residence  in  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and 
his  removal  from  thence  to  Cleveland,  where  he 
has  resided  for  more  than  threescore  years.  The 
last  Evangelist  reports  a  recent  visit  of  Mr. 
Handy  to  New  York  city,  and  refers  to  his  for¬ 
mer  residence  at  Geneva. 

These  paragraphs  call  to  mind  quite  distinct 
memories  of  that  pleasant  village  by  the  Lake, 
of  sixty-three  or  four  years  ago.  especially  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  congregation.  Rev. 
Eliakim  Phelps  was  pastor  of  the  church.  Other 
ministers  resident  in  Geneva  were  Rev.  Henry 
Dwight,  banker ;  Rev.  Warren  Day,  agent  of  the 
American  Tract  Society ;  Rev.  Miles  P.  Squire, 
who  was  caring  for  the  Geneva  Lyceum,  and 
Rev.  Asa  Messer,  book  merchant.  Among  the 
thoughtful,  promising  young  men  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  were  Austin  Phelps,  Samuel  M.  Hopkins, 
William  Hogarth,  Augustus  W.  Cowles  and 
Samuel  H.  Hall.  The  church  and  community 
had  been  greatly  blessed  by  the  great  revivals  of 
those  vears,  and  the  earnest  and  successful 
labors  of  Evangelist  Charles  G.  Finney. 

There  was  a  large  Sunday-school  gathered 
each  Sabbath  in  the  ample  galleries  of  the 
church;  the  infant  class,  the  teachers  of  which 
were  Miss  Hopkins  and  Miss  Sill,  met  in  the 
room  over  the  vestibule,  into  one  side  of  which 
swelled  the  back  of  the  dome  which  overarched 
the  pulpit  I  well  remember  that  Mr.  Handy’s 
class  of  young  men  occupied  a  large  square 
pew  in  the  northwestern  section  of  the  gallery. 
Mr.  Handy  would  pass  along  to  it  with  the  erect 
bearing  of  a  military  officer.  The  class  were 
much  attached  to  their  teacher.  I  think  that 
they  maintained  a  very  regular  and  full  attend¬ 
ance.  It  was  a  felt  loss  which  was  frequently 
expressed,  when  Mr.  Handy  left  Geneva  for 
Cleveland,  which  then  seem^  a  great  way  off. 
But  Geneva’s  loss  was  Cleveland’s  gain,  and  evi¬ 
dently  has  been  ever  since. 

It  is  pleasant  to  hear  of  Mr.  Handy’s  serene 
evening  of  life.  S.  Mills  Day. 

Honbotb,  K.  T. 

The  General  Assembly  proceedings  will  be 
reported  daily  in  the  columns  of  The  Warsaw 
Daily  Times,  Warsaw,  Ind.  The  report  will  be 
made  by  Rev.  S.  S.  Gilson,  D.D.  of  Pittsburg, 
who  has  reported  the  General  Assembly  proceed¬ 
ings  for  now  twenty-seven  years,  havi^  b^un 
his  work  with  Mr.  John  H.  Dey  of  The  New 
York  Evangelist.  The  report  will  be  mailed  to 
subscribers  for  forty  cents  each  during  the  ses¬ 
sion,  or  three  subscriptions  for  one  dollar.  Send 
names  and  money  to  Messrs.  Reuben  Williams 
and  Son,  Warsaw,  Ind. 


ARCHIBALD  BROWN— A  WORD  IN  SEASON. 

By  Rev.  E.  Payson  Hammond. 

In  the  year  1861,  I  was  present  at  a  drawing¬ 
room  meeting  presided  over  by  Sir  Stevenson 
Blackwood.  His  wife,  I  remember,  a  Duchess, 
was  there.  Among  those  present  was  a  young 
man  seventeen  years  of  age  named  Archibald  G. 
Brown,  who  listened  with  impatience  to  the  ad¬ 
dress.  At  the  close,  Mr.  Blackwood  put  his 
hand  on  his  shoulder  asking,  “Are  you  a  Chris¬ 
tian  ?’’  “I  am  not,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be,’’ 
was  the  quick  reply.  Sir  Stevenson,  looking 
at  him  out  of  his  tender,  penetrating  eyes,  sim¬ 
ply  said,  “How  sad.’’  Those  two  words,  as  Mr. 
Brown  said,  hooked  themselves  into  his  soul. 
They  remained  there  until  he  saw  the  way  of 
salvation  through  faith  in  Christ  and  believed 
on  Him. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Brown’s  conversion,  he  asked 
the  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school  to  be 
allowed  to  teach  a  class.  But,  knowing  what  a 
wild  life  he  had  led,  the  superintendent  responded 
kindly,  but  decisively,  “No,  Archie,  we  cannot 
let  you  teach.’’  Brown  then  asked,  “If  lean 
collect  a  class,  will  you  give  me  a  corner  of  the 
room  to  teach  in  ?’’  The  next  Sunday  he  came 
with  a  class  of  boys  he  had  picked  up  in  the 
streets.  From  that  starting  point,  he  went  on 
until  he  graduated  from  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  college, 
and  was  recommended  by  him  as  pastor  of  the 
Stepney  Green  Tabernacle,  where  he  labored  for 
thirty  years  and  gathered  into  church  fellowship 
six  hundred  souls.  His  church  was  but  a  short 
distance  from  Dr.  Barnardo’s  Edinburgh  Castle, 
and  while  holding  meetings  there  I  sometimes 
came  in  contact  with  him.  His  heart  was  in 
deep  sympathy  with  any  effort  for  the  salvation 
of  men.  He  has,  I  see,  been  holding  meetings 
in  Denver,  Col.,  on  his  way  round  the  world. 
May  God’s  blessing  go  with  him. 

Those  two  little  words,  “How  sad,’’  falling 
from  the  lips  of  one  who  longed  for  his  salva¬ 
tion,  sent  home  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  led  to  these 
grand  results.  May  the  Lord  help  us  to  watch 
for  opportunities  to  speak  “Just  a  word  for 
Jesus.  ’  ’ 

At  the  drawing-room  meeting  spoken  of  above. 
Sir  Stevenson  Blackwood  introduced  me  to  the 
commanding  officer  of  2,200  soldiers  who  were  to 
sail  the  next  week  in  the  “Great  Eastern,’’  at 
the  time  of  the  Fenian  raid.  As  I  had  bought 
my  ticket  to  cross  the  ocean  on  that  steamer. 
Sir  Stevenson  asked  this  General,  who  was  a 
Christian,  to  appoint  me  “chaplain  pro  tern,’’ 
while  crossing  the  ocean.  As  there  was  no  other 
chaplain,  the  General  said  he  would  do  so,  and 
kept  hie  promise.  When  I  reached  Liverpool, 
the  members  of. Dr.  Raffles’  church,  where  I 
held  a  few  meetings,  gave  me  1,300  Bibles  to 
give  to  these  soldiers  on  their  way  to  Canada, 
and  BO  it  was,  each  man  received  a  Bible  with 
his  name  written  in  it.  The  season  was  mid¬ 
summer  and  the  ocean  was  as  calm  as  a  mill 
pond.  Day  by  day  this  Christian  General  or¬ 
dered  the  band  to  assist  in  the  meeting  which  I 
conducted  on  the  deck  of  the  “Great  Eastern.’’ 
As  there  were  also  eight  hundred  passengers  and 
a  numerous  crew  on  board,  we  had  audiences  of 
between  2,000  and  3,000  day  after  day.  We  had 
grand  singing  and  at  the  close  of  every  service 
we  had  an  inquiry  meeting.  The  Spirit  of  God 
worked  with  great  power,  and  it  is  no  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  say  that  hundreds  were  convicted  of  sin 
and  brought  to  Christ  during  the  voyage.  I 
believe  as  many  Catholics  as  Protestants  were 
converted.  There  was  no  priest  present  to  dis¬ 
courage  them  from  attending  the  meetings. 
Every  time  I  mentioned  the  name  of  Jesus, 
many  might  have  betm  seen  respectfully  bowing 
their  heads. 

One  of  the  regiments  on  board  was  afterwards 
stationed  at  Montreal,  and  many  of  these  soldiers 
came  into  the  meetings  I  conducted  in  that  city 
the  next  winter ;  and  some  stood  up  and  told  of 
their  conversion  on  board  the  “Great  Eastern.’’ 


THE  PLEA  OF  A  HOME  MISSIONARY. 

One  of  the  most  unwelcome  features  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  conscientious  home  missionary 
is  that  of  revealing  the  actual  and  urgent  needs 
of  himself  and  family.  Fortunately,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  article,  the  writer  is  able  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  a  plea  which  was  made  a  good  while 
ago  by  a  most  faithful  representative  of  his  class, 
and  which,  it  so  happens,  is  virtually,  if  not 
verbally,  made  by  not  a  few  at  the  present  time. 

The  missionary  alluded  to  enjoyed  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  period  exceptionally  fine  advantages  in 
the  way  of  education  for  his  profession.  In 
fact  his  instructor,  thoroughly  understanding 
and  appreciating  the  arduous'and  at  times,  very 
hazardous  work  in  which  his  pupil  was  to  en. 
gage,  took  special  pains  to  give  him  a  compre¬ 
hensive  equipment  therefor,  so  that  himself  as 
well  as  his  pupil  might  be  duly  honored. 

In  this  missionary’s  case,  as  in  that  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  devoted  servants  of  God 
who  are  consecrated  to  the  same  employment, 
circumstances  required  that  he  should  move 
from  one  place  to  another,  in  order  to  reach  with 
the  blessed  Gospel  as  large  a  number  as  possible.. 
In  his  case,  too,  there  was  a  family  as  well  as 
himself  to  support:  a  wife  and  a  wife’s  mother 
at  least.  Although  obliged  .to  labor  within  the- 
limitations  of  a  home  missionary,  his  commis¬ 
sion  was  the  best  ever  issued,  all  the  better  be¬ 
cause  of  the  source  whence  it  emanated,  and  be¬ 
cause  it  would  serve  him  for  a  life  time,  whether 
he  succeeded  in  getting  and  holding  a  parish  or 
not. 

The  occasion  was  a  rare  one  on  which  he  was 
compelled  to  make  a  soul-wracking  Confession- 
Thousands  of  people  were  thronging  the  ways 
leading  to  a  noted  house  of  God.  Among  them 
a  poor  cripple,  who  looked  up  beseechingly  into 
the  face  of  the  missionary.  What  a  choice  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  missionary  to  give,  in  the  shape 
of  a  little  cash,  a  palpable  demonstration  of  the 
doctrine  he  had  been  instructed  to  inculcate^ 
that  “It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re¬ 
ceive  !’’  But  alas  !  in  the  midst  of  that  gazing 
crowd,  all  eager  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say,  the 
poor  man  made  the  humiliating  confession. 

Silver  and  gold  have  I  none  !"  None!  None! 
And  there  is  just  where  not  a  few  of  our  faith  - 
ful  home  missionaries,  most  of  them  with  fami¬ 
lies  and  with  fine  opportunities  of  usefulness 
are  to-day  I  How  many  of  them  have  the  moral 
courage  to  confess  to  the  world,  as  Peter  did, 
that  they  are  absolutely  penniless,  we  need  not 
inquire.  That  so  much  of  money  as  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  two-cent  postage  stamp  has  been 
wanting  in,  now  and  then,  a  family,  and  want¬ 
ing  for  a  painfully  long  time,  is  just  simply  a 
fact. 

The  emptiness  of  Peter’s  purse  was  more  than 
compensated  for  by  the  miracle  which  he  then 
and  there  wrought.  But  miracles  not  being 
available  just  now  to  keep  the  home  missionaries 
out  of  the  straits  of  poverty  even  to  destitution,, 
in  which  so  many  have  been  uncomplaining  suf¬ 
ferers,  they  are  looking  first  to  God  for  help  and 
next  to  their  brethren  who  will  compose  the 
General  Assembly.  The  burden  of  their  inquiry 
is.  What  will  the  Presbyterian  Church,  as  rep¬ 
resented  in  this  Assembly,  do  in  the  way  of 
emancipating  its  two  great  Mission  Boards  and 
the  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief  from  their  em¬ 
barrassments  ?  In  the  way  of  putting  these- 
Boards  upon  such  a  pecuniary  basis,  that  the 
cry  of  distress  of  godly  men  and  wo.men  in  active 
service  and  of  the  way-worn  veterans  of  the  cros^ 
shall  no  longer  reach  the  ear  of  the  God  of  Sab- 
baoth  ?  Oh,  that  this  Assembly  may  issue  the- 
Proclamation  of  Emancipation  from  the  slavery 
of  debt  and  the  announcement  that  the  now  op¬ 
pressed  shall  henceforth  be  free  I 

Benjamin  Parsons. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  May  1. 1897. 
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The  Life  op  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  ^^lumee 
II.  and  III.  By  William  Milligan  Sloane 
Ph.D.,  I1.H.D.  Professor  of  History  in 
Princeton  University.  New  York :  The  Cen-  witl 
tury  Company.  1896-1897.  18  a  volume.  in  1 

The  second  volume  opens  with  the  dramatic  nest 
moment  when  Bonaparte  came  to  the  rescue  of  epii 
the  Directory,  paralyzed  by  a  dead  lock  of  con-  the 
flicting  counsels  and  closes  with  the  close  of  the  fgH 
war  with  Prussia  after  the  declaration  of  the  tim 
Empire  and  the  coronation  of  Napoleon  I.  It  the 
covers,  therefore,  the  period  of  the  Egyptian  Kii 
expedition,  the  overthrow  of  the  Directory  and  leo 
the  First  Consulate,  the  war  with  Austria,  the  am 
Italian  campaign  and  the  famous  passage  of  the  the 
Alps,  the  victory  of  Marengo,  the  peace  of  Lune-  vat 
ville  and  the  pacification  of  Europe,  with  the  ret 
long  story  of  the  reorganization  of  the  internal  ] 
polity  of  France,  the  declaration  of  Empire  and  by 
the  rearrangement  of  the  map  of  Europe.  The  est 
third  volume  opens  with  the  dreadful  scenes  of  en 
the  devastation  of  Prussia.  The  pitiful  effect  as 
of  the  defeat  of  Jena  upon  Prussian  fortunes  is  sh 
Bet  forth  with  that  clearness  and  dispassionate  ti< 
justice  which  is  perhaps  the  most  marked  char-  qv 
acteristic  of  this  important  work ;  and  which  in  m 
a  narrative  of  events  of  the  deep  significance  of  at 
those  here  under  review  becomes  more  impressive  m 
than  the  most  impassioned  rhetoric.  By  that  Hj 
defeat  at  Jena,  the  nation,  as  Professor  S  oane  de 
aptly  says,  was  stunned.  Frederick  William  ai 
III.  was  in  flight;  all  Prussia  shattered  and  ci 
demoralized,  the  entire  territory  west  of  the  n( 
Vistula  in  the  hands  of  Napoleon.  The  shocking  a. 
abuse  of  power  by  the  conqueror,  and  especially  01 
hie  treatment  of  the  Queen,  the  lovely  and  wise  ai 
hearted  Louise,  though  not  understood  by  the  cl 
public  of  the  time  as  well  as  by  the  conqueror  q 
himself,  as  proofs  of  his  power  and  the  prophecy  ^ 
of  universal  empire  were  in  fact  the  first  prophecy  f 
of  hie  fall.  The  man  who  knows  not  how  to  be  i 
magnanimous  in  victory  is  not  truly  great.  i 

Napoleon  refused  even  to  consider  a  treaty  c 
until  he  should  have  reached  Berlin,  and  it  is  to  1 
this  treaty  that  may  be  traced  the  roots  of  the  , 
complicated  Eastern  question  which  is  now  t 
plaguing  European  diplomatists,  and  has  for  < 
the  last  five  years  been  productive  of  such  awful  , 
miseries.  From  this  time  forward,  Na^leon  , 
made  Turkey  a  prominent  factor  in  the  Euro-  , 
pean  problem.  He  proposed  first  of  all,  to  estab-  , 
lish  a  protectorate  over  that  country,  and  to 
make  it  more  effective  in  the  furtherance  of  his 
plans  with  regard  to  Russia,  he  devised  an  alli¬ 
ance  between  Turkey  and  Persia.  No  doubt 
Napoleon’s  knowledge  of  the  Orient  was  ar 
more  detailed  and  accurate  than  that  of  any  of 
the  monarchs  or  diplomatists  with  whom  he 
had  to  do ;  but  that  he  misapprehended  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  Turkey  in  European  questions,  and 
the  vitality  of  the  Turkish  ideals  is  evident, 
when  in  1807  Selim  III.  was  overthrown  and 
he  hailed  the  event  as  the  end  of  the 
Empire.  The  peace  of  Tilsit  was  intended  by 
Napoleon  as  the  foundation  stone  of  that  orien¬ 
tal  empire  of  which  he  was  wildly  dreaming, 
but  it  was  not  in  him  to  make  the  mwt  of  the 
advantage  he  had  gained.  Before  the  end  of 
that  year,  1807.  he  had  fallen  out  with  the 
Czar  upon  whose  friendship  his  schemes  | 

depended.  , 

Meanwhile  Napoleon  was  making  the  mwt  of 
hie  German  victories  to  embarrass  England  and 
Russia,  both  of  which  were  paralyzed  by  the 
Berlin  decree.  Yet,  as  in  his  treatment  of  the 
vanquished  nation  lay  the  evidence  of  hie  inw- 
nacity  for  empire,  so  in  this  decree  were  the 
seeds  of  his  ruin.  The  embargo  which  paralyzed 
English  commerce  made  not  only  that  coimtry 
but  all  Europe  his  foe.  The  products  of  Eng- 
land’s  colonies  had  become  matters  of  universal 
necessity,  and  that  condition  of  things  was  in 
its  nature  doomed,  which  checked  the  outflow 
of  these  products. 


Friedland,  where  as  has  often  been  said,  Napo-  tanc 
leon  “won  a  battle  but  not  a  victory,’’  was  fol-  vers 
lowed  by  many  brilliant  successes,  yet  Fried-  begi 
land  was  in  fact  the  beginning  of  the  end.  The  dale 
actual  turn  of  fortune,  however,  came  in  1808  Uan 
with  the  awakening  of  Spain.  As  he  had  erred  labc 
in  his  estimate  of  Turkish  persistence  and  firm-  si^xt 
ness,  so  Napoleon  erred  in  despising  the  national  the 
spirit  of  Spain.  Then  came  the  first  revolt  of  wob 
the  nations,  and  from  this  to  disaster  and  down-  kno 
fall  was  morally  speaking,  only  a  question  of  mai 
time.  The  present  volume  carries  us  through  hov 
the  Austrian  marriage,  the  birth  of  the  little  sini 
King  of  Rome,  the  growing  disloyalty  of  Napo-  ve  1 
leon’s  own  family,  infected  with  his  personal  2 
ambition,  and  not  able  to  see  how  thoroughly  pro 
their  own  fortunes  were  allied  with  his,  the  in-  am 
vasion  of  Russia,  and  closes  with  the  disastrous  to 
retreat  from  Moscow.  _  j  1 

Professor  Sloane’s  style  cannot  be  characterized 
by  the  word  interesting.  He  has  an  inter- 
'  esting  story  to  tell  and  he  tells  it  with  such 
E  eminent  judgment,  discrimination  and  fidelity, 

;  as  to  stamp  it  with  authority,  but  he  lacks  the  en 
*  story  teller’s  art  of  putting  events  in  their  rela-  rei 
J  tions,  and  holding  the  sequence  of  events  at  his  a 
■  own  command.  To  find  him  at  his  best,  one  cb 
1  must  turn  from  the  chapters  which  tell  of  war  ep 
t  and  diplomacy  to  those  which  describe  the  inter-  « 
B  nal  polity  of  the  empire.  There  is  no  more  bril- 
t  liant  chapter  in  the  whole  work  than  that  which 
e  describes  and  interprets  the  new  feudalism  in-  “ 
Q  augurated  by  Napoleon,  the  vassal  sovereigns  « 
li  created  from  hie  own  family  and  adherente,  the  P 
e  new  aristocracy  built  up  as  the  result  of  hie  own  o 
g  achievements,  the  educational  and  social  system  “ 
y  on  which  he  based  his  plane  of  empire.  The 
•e  story  of  hie  dealings  with  the  Jews  is  another 
le  chapter  of  marked  ability  and  imi^rtance  and  » 
»  one  well  worthy  of  study  as  furnishing  the  key  P 
:y  to  the  difficult  Jewish  question  of  present  dy 
:y  Europe.  There  has  been  no  Jewish  question  in  c 
France  since  Napoleon  made  the  Jews  citizens, 
included  their  church  among  the  established 
ty  churches  of  France  and  regulated  their  chief 
to  business  by  abolishing  usury.  There  are  to-day 
fie  no  more  passionately  patriotic  Frenchmen  than  j 
>w  the  Jews  of  France,  their  social  position  is  un- 
or  questioned,  and  they  have  enriched  their  adopt^ 
ul  country  not  only  by  increasing  her  wealth  but  by  ^ 
on  adding  many  illustrious  names  to  the  roll  of  her 
ro-  distinguished  men  in  science,  politics  and  the 

Alts  I 

to  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  remarkable  illus- 
li®  trations  by  which  this  work  is  enriched.  The 
Hi-  period  covered  by  these  two  volumes  has  given 
ibt  many  subjects  to  the  great  artists  of  the  century 
far  and  colored  reproductions  of  wme  of  these  most 
of  noted  works  are  to  be  found  here  with  many  im- 
he  portent  portraits,  maps  and  plans. 

•8-  The  History  of  the  English  I^ble  :  Extond- 
ind  ing  from  the  earliest  Saxon  Translations  to 
the  nresent  Anglo-American  Revision.  By 

MSd  Co Jt.  D.D.  Edit.00. 

York :  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Companj .  12. 

The  elements  of  romance  are  not  monopolized 
by  novels,  and  fiction  writers  are  not  the  only 
ones  who  can  unfold  romantic  tales.  If  one 
would  see  an  exemplification  of  this  statement 
‘a,!  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  growth 
the  and  development  of  our  English  Bible.  There 
mes  are  many  situations  which  are  of  great  inter- 1 
est;  the  main  difficulty  being  that  the  story  if 
t  of  set  forth  in  all  its  detail,  would  be  one  of  very 
and  great  length. 

the  The  present  history  first  appeared  at  the  time 
the  when  the  Christian  world  was  in  possession  of 
iica-  the  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  when  it  was  looking  eagerly  for  the  Old.  It 
yzed  was  a  timely  book  then,  and  it  is  also  timely 
ntry  now  when  that  version  is  slowly  making  ito 
3ng-  way  into  popular  favor  and  use.  The  mam  ad- 
srsal  dition  to  this  edition  as  compared  with  the 
.B  in  first,  consists  of  a  chapter  on  this  very  topic  o 
Lflow  the  revision  and  its  employment.  The  reprinted 
chapters,  however,  have  not  lost  their  impor¬ 


tance  and  charm ;  the  Saxon  and  Old  Englis 
versions  belong  particularly  to  students  of  the 
beginnings  of  our  language ;  Wycliffe  and  Tyn- 
dale  belong  among  the  reformers,  and  their 
translations  were  mighty  agencies  in  their 
labors ;  Coverdale’s  and  the  other  Bibles  of  the 
1  sixteenth  century,  and  those  which  prepared 
the  way  for  the  “authorized’’  version,  all  have 
wonderful  stories  to  tell— stories  that  are  un¬ 
known  to  many  of  the  hearers  as  well  as  to 
many  of  the  preachers  of  the  time.  Few  know 
how  many  attempts  have  been  made  at  revision 
since  1611,  or  are  aware  of  the  process  of  de- 

Iopment,  the  fruits  of  which  we  daily  e“ioy- 
niiB  volume  is  one  that  may  be  read  with 
)flt  by  a  wide  circle,  and  in  this  its  enlarged 
a  illustrated  state,  it  is  increasingly  adapted 
give  profit  and  interest  as  well  as  instruction. 

iRisTiAN  Worship.  Ten  Lectures  1° 

the  Union  Theological  Semina^,  New  York 
in  the  Autumn  of  1896.  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  1897.  fl.50. 

A  course  of  lectures  such  as  this  affords  sev- 
ai  excellent  opportunities  to  both  hearer  and 
ader.  There  were  ten  of  them,  by  as  many  • 
fferent  men,  all  eminent  in  their  spheres  and 
losen  for  their  recognized  fitness.  To  hear  the 
leakers  or  to  read  their  words  is  to  have  an 
aexcelled  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
ith  their  personalities  as  well  as  to  partake  of 
,eir  learning.  But  the  reviewer  is  faced  by  a 
id  reality,  and  he  is  made  to  realize  the  truth 
lat  comparisons  are  odious.  To  single  out  any 
articular  lecture  is  impossible,  and  the  ““‘‘S 
f  space  to  be  observed  restrict  him  to  little 
lore  than  a  list. 

The  series  was  opened  by  Dr.  Charles  Cuth- 
«rt  Hall,  since  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the 
leminary’s  Faculty.  The  topic.  “The  Princi- 
iles  of  Christian  Worship,’’  was  most  appropri¬ 
ate  as  to  place  and  author.  So  was  also  the 
joncluding  discourse  on  the  “Ideal  of  Christian 
Vorship,’’  by  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Hastings,  the  re¬ 
aring  president  of  the  Seminary.  The  course 
iollowed  a  historical  plan,  and  the  topics  treated 
jy  the  speakers  were  these ;  Primitive  Christian 
Liturgies,  by  Professor  A.  V.  G.  Allen  Cam¬ 
bridge:  Greek  Liturgies,  by  Professor  Egbert 
D.  Smyth  of  Andover;  Roman  Liturgies,  by 
Archdeacon  Charles  C.  Tiffany  of  New  York-, 
Lutheran  Liturgies,  by  Professor  Henry  E. 
Jacobs  of  Philadelphia;  The  Liturgies  of  the 
Reformed  Churches,  by  Professor  William  Rup 
of  Lancaster;  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  by 
Dr.  William  R.  Huntington  of  Grace  Church, 
New  York;  The  Book  of  Common  Order  and  the 
Directory  for  Worship,  by  Principal  Allan  Pol- 
lok  of  Halifax,  and  Worship  in  Non  Liturgical 
Churches,  by  Dr.  George  D.  Boardman  of  P^^Ba- 
delphia.  There  can  be  small  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  lectures  were  heard  with  interest  and 
the  hope  that  in  their  wider  mission  in  printed 
form  they  may  be  productive  of  good,  is  one  im 
which  we  heartily  join. 


The  Lutheran  Commentary.  A 

tion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  N^  Tes¬ 
tament  by  Scholars  of  the  Lu^eran  Church 
to  America.  Edit^  by  Henry  Eystor 
Jacobs.  Vol.  X.  New  York:.  Christiaa 
Literature  Company.  1897. 

The  Lutheran  Commentary  on  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  edited  by  Dr.  Jacobs  of  Mt.  Airy  Semi¬ 
nary  in  Philadelphia,  has  been  continued  by 
the  appearance  of  the  tenth  volume.  It  containa 
“annotations  on  the  Epistles  to  Timothy,  Titus- 
and  the  Hebrews  (by  Edmund  J.  Wolfe.  D..D. 
Professor  of  Church  History  and  New  Testement 
Exegesis  in  the  Theological  Seminary  in  Gettys- 
burgh,  and  on  Philemon  (by  Edward  T.  Horn, 
D.D..  pastor  in  Charleston,  S.  C.).  Like 
the  volumes  which  have  preceded,  it  is  bound  in 
neat  style  and  is  printed  in  clear  type  on  good 
paper.  The  set  makes  a  very  pleasant  impression 
by  reason  of  its  external  appearance,  and  the 
matter  presented  is  excellent.  Though  it  pur¬ 
ports  to  be  a  denominational  commentary,  it  is- 
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such  mainly  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
written  by  Lutheran  scholars.  But  true  scholar¬ 
ship  is  not  limited  by  sectarian  lines,  and  here 
the  author’s  indebtedness  to  students  in  non- 
Lutheran  circle  is  unhesitatingly  acknowledged. 
A  remark  which  Dr.  Wolfe  makes  in  his  intro¬ 
duction  is  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  commentary  which  acts  as  a  bar  be¬ 
tween  the  reader  and  the  Bible  itself,  had  better 
not  have  been  written.  This  is  doubtless’true, 
and  it  is  a  reproach  to  which  this  series  is  as 
little  open  as  any  we  have  ever  seen.  The  pas¬ 
sages  commented  upon  are  indicated  by  Claren* 
don  type,  and  they  are  given  in  such  a  way 
that  the  original  must  be  at  hand  for  constant 
reference.  We  cannot  forego  mentioning  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Wolfe  seems  not  to  have  given 
sufficient  attention  to  the  theory  recently  pro 
mulgated  as  to  the  persons  to  whom  the  “Epis¬ 
tle  to  the  Hebrews’’  was  addressed.  As  is 
well  known,  the  caption  is  a  later  addition  and 
no  part  of  the  Epistle  itself.  It  was  added  as 
expressing  the  view  of  some  early  copyist,  or 
perhaps  the  ordinarily  accepted  opinion.  It  has 
been  claimed,  however,  that  the  situations  and 
circumstances  presupposed  by  the  Epistle  were 
applicable  not  to  Jewish  Christians,  but  only 
to  heathen  Christians,  who  were  exhorted  not 
to  fall  back  again  into  their  pre-Christian  way. 
Whether  the  opinion  is  correct  or  not,  it  is  very 
suggestive,  and  if  for  its  refutation  it  leads  to 
a  more  thorough  study  and  exposition  of  the 
Epistle  than  we  have  yet  had,  it  will  have 
proved  a  means  of  an  unmixed  good. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

The  Bible  story  of  the  Exodus  has  been  epi¬ 
tomized  and  centred  around  a  family  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge  in  The  Pilgrimage 
of  the  Ben  Beriah,  which  will  go  into  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  libraries  by  natural  selection.  The 
author’s  admirers  will  find  much  of  her  pleasant 
way  of  putting  public  interests  into  private  life 
which  has  given  her  vogue  for  many  years.  We 
fancy  this  to  be  an  early  work  of  the  writer, 
fioated  now  on  the  flood  tide  of  favor.  (The 
Macmillan  Company.  81.25.) 

Two  little  books  on  the  future  are  before  us: 
The  Heaven  of  the  Bible,  by  Ida  C.  Craddock 
and  copyrighted  by  the  author,  is  full  of  wildest 
vagaries,  showing  what  utterly  false  deductions 
can  be  drawn  ostensibly  from  Scripture.  It  is 
published  by  the  Lippincott  Company  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  50  cents.  The  other  is  The  Hittory 
of  the  Holy  Dead,  by  James  M.  Gray,  D.D. 
By  this  is  meant  an  account  of  the  stages  in  the 
progress  of  those  who  die  in  the  Lord.  The 
doctrine  advanced  is  one  that  finds  little  sym¬ 
pathy  in  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly, 
though  the  author’s  millenarianism  has  not  yet 
fallen  under  the  ban.  (Revell  Company.  15 
cents. ) 

We  have  received  a  very  handsome  memorial 
volume  containing  an  excellent  likeness  of  the 
late  publisher  and  philanthropist  George  Mun- 
roe,  with  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  man,  so¬ 
cial,  civic  and  commercial ;  tributes  from  the 
institutions  of  learning  with  which  he  was  con¬ 
nected,  from  distinguished  men  and  the  entire 
city  press,  religious  and  secular,  together  with 
the  address  of  his  pastor.  Or.  John  Hall,  made 
at  hie  funeral.  Mr.  Munroe’s  benefactions  to 
Dalhousie  College,  Nova  Scotia,  were  princely 
and  will  perpetuate  his  name  in  his  native  prov¬ 
ince  ;  his  sons  continue  his  business  in  New 
York.  In  this  case  we  find  the  old  proverb  veri¬ 
fied:  “The  good  that  men  do  lives  after  them.’’ 

Margaret  Deland’s  Wisdom  of  Fools  and  other 
papers,  are  short  studies  on  great  subjects,  very 
suggestive  and  exceedingly  well  put.  They  will 
repay  the  reader  and  give  him  food  fur  thought 
and  many  a  hint  of  worth.  The  writer  is  thor¬ 
oughly  in  earnest,  as  was  Anthony  Froude,  from 
whom  this  book  seems  to  have  caught  something, 
even  when  she  is  the  most  jocose.  We  like  to 
hear  her  talk  with  a  smile  on  the  lips  and  an  in¬ 


finite  deep  in  her  eye.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  and 
Company.  Boston  and  New  York,  tl.25. ) 

The  latest  to  come  under  our  eye  of  the  Lip¬ 
pincott  series  of  select  novels  is  Effie  Adelaide 
Rowlands’  The  Fault  of  One,  a  tale  of  the  sore 
and  seamy  side  of  English  fashionable  life. 
The  attempt  to  bring  together  a  boarding-house 
and  a  baronetcy  is  not  a  success  of  course,  though 
the  experiment  develops  some  human  traits 
which  we  can  recognize.  But  at  this  stage  of 
such  literature,  the  mere  muddling  of  the  social 
question  with  dreary  details  is  not  enough  to 
justify  a  book.  Margaret  Deland  has  done  bet¬ 
ter  in  a  few  pages  of  her  “Counting  the  Cost,’’ 
leaving  the  development  problematic.  (J.  B. 
Lippincott,  Philadelphia,  tl). 

In  Lost  Lineage,  by  Carrie  Goldsmith  Childs, 
there  is  much  to  be  praised,  some  things  are  to 
be  criticised  and  one  or  two  at  least  must  be  con¬ 
demned.  The  writer  has  power  and  has  told 
her  story  in  the  main  with  much  spirit  and  ef¬ 
fect.  The  plot  is  quite  dramatically  unfolded, 
with  rather  sensational  declarations  at  times,  a 
strain  after  stage  effects  not  pleasant  to  a  quiet 
reader.  The  serious  objection  to  the  book,  both 
from  a  social  and  moral  point  of  view,  is  mis¬ 
representation.  A  wonder-book  may  tell  impos¬ 
sible  things  as  true;  but  a  story  of  life  has  no 
right  to  create  monstrosities,  and  such  are  one 
or  two  leading  characters  in  this  book.  When 
men  and  women  are  made  to  act  meanly  and  feel 
horribly  just  to  amuse  the  reader,  literature  is 
debased.  Farmer  Bearall  is  once  in  awhile 
amusing,  but  nobody  else  in  the  book  is  really 
worth  takinsr  very  seriously ;  they  are  a  strange 
lot  of  illegitimates  in  every  sense.  This  writer 
can  and  ought  to  do  better  work.  (Mayflower 
Publishing  Clompany.  $1. ) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

Cyprian,  His  Life,  His  Times,  His  Work,  is 
the  literary  monument  of  the  late  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  which  is  about  to  be  published 
by  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  with  an  Intro¬ 
duction  by  Bishop  Potter,  who  says  that  “to 
those  who  knew  the  author  and  his  great  career 
he  will  be  revealed  in  the  pages  of  this  book  in 
some  of  his  most  engaging  characteristics.’’ 
The  same  fiirm  announce  The  Outgoing  Turk: 
Impressions  a  Journey  Through  the  Western 
Balkans,  by  H.  C.  Thomson  ;  Woman  and  the 
Republic,  by  Helen  Kendrick  Johnson ;  Beauty 
and  Art,  by  Adam  Heaton  ;  The  Story  of  Germ 
Life,  a  new  volume  in  the  Useful  Story  series, 
by  l4t}fessor  H,  W.  Conn ;  Some  Unrecognized 
Laws  of  Nature,  by  I.  Singer  and  L.  H. 
Berens;  England,  by  Frances  E.  Cooke,  and 
Germany,  by  Kate  F.  Krocker — two  volumes  in 
a  new  series  called  History  for  Young  Readers; 
Fierceheart,  the  Soldier,  a  historical  romance, 
by  J.  C.  Snaitb,  author  of  “Mistress  Dorothy 
Marvin’’;  Nulma,  an  Australian  romance,  by 
Mrs.  Campbell  Praed ;  and  The  Folly  of  Pen 
Harrington,  a  novel  by  Julian  Sturgis. 

The  International  Messenger  has  now  entered 
its  fourth  year,  and  has  won  for  itself  an  im¬ 
portant  place  as  the  official  organ  of  the  Women’s 
and  Young  Women’s  Christian  Associations. 
It  is  published  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  edited 
by  Mrs.  John  Duncan,  assisted  by  many  of  the 
Presidents  and  Vice -Presidents  of  the  State  asso¬ 
ciations,  BO  that  the  subscribers  are  sure  to  get 
for  the  price  of  fifty  cents  a  year,  information 
as  to  w^t  is  being  done  by  their  sisters  all 
over  the  country,  with  many  practical  hints  to 
use  in  their  own  work.  A  letter  in  the  May 
number,  entitled  “Letting  in  the  Light,’’  gives 
some  illuminating  suggestions  as  to  one  cause 
of  the  difficulty  in  raising  needed  funds  for  a 
good  work,  and  of  the  danger  of  being  too 
“conservative,  slow  and  unprogressive.’’ 

The  Macmillan  Company  is  about  to  add  to 
its  important  list  of  publications  on  Biology  by 
American  authors  a  new  and  cheaper  edition 
of  the  standard  text  and  reference  book  for  stu¬ 
dents,  entitled  Human  Embryology,  by  Charles 
Sedgwick  Minot,  Professor  of  H^istolc^y  and 
Human  Embryology  in  the  Harvard  M^edical 
School.  This  firm  also  announce  The  Growing 
Revelation.  A  series  of  discourses  or  essays  on 
the  great  themes  of  Christian  thought  considered 
in  tneir  practical  relations,  and  also  a  new  work 
by  Professor  Ralph  S.  Tarr  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity.  His  well  known  “Elementary  and  Physi¬ 
cal  Geography,’’  has  put  forward  the  more  mod¬ 
ern  asp^ts  of  this  subject,  particularly  of  the 
new  science  of  physiography,  but  is  too  large 
and  comprehensive  for  use  in  the  ordinary  class¬ 
room.  The  coming  volume  is  to  be  smaller  and 


treating  of  the  same  subjects  in  a  simpler  man¬ 
ner  wiui  a  list  of  supplementary  references  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  sub¬ 
ject  further. 

The  New  Amsterday  Book  Comrany  are  issu¬ 
ing  a  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Sir  Eldward 
Bulwer,  Lord  Lytton.  They  are  to  be  printed 
from  new  plates  on  handsome  paper  with  antique 
finish,  and  each  volume  will  have  a  photogravure 
from  paintings  by  J.  Steeple  Davis.  Two  vol¬ 
umes  will  appear  each  month  and  the  set  will 
be  completed  in  September. 

A  fund  has  been  established  by  the  friends  of 
the  late  Henry  C.  Bunner  to  provide  for  an  “H. 
C.  Bunner  Gold  Medal,’’  to  be  given  annually 
for  the  best  essay  on  some  given  litera^  sub¬ 
ject,  to  be  competed  for  by  members  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University  who  are  candidates  for  any  of  its 
degrees.  This  year  the  committee  of  award  are 
Professor  Moses  Coit  Tyler  of  Cornell,  Pro¬ 
fessor  C.  F.  Richardson  of  Dartmouth,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Brander  Matthews  of  Columbia,  and  the 
subject  is,  “American  Satiric  Poetry.’’ 

In  all  the  periodical  feasts  prepared  for  the 
elders,  our  little  people  are  not  forgotten,  for  the 
St.  Nicholas  seems  more  delightful  each  month 
and  contains  a  variety  of  matter  to  suit  all 
tastes,  we  might  add  all  ages,  for  we  notice  that 
adults  welcome  its  arrival  with  as  much  pleasure 
as  the  children.  And  how  many  homes  would 
be  ^reft  without  the  weekly  visits  of  Harper's 
Round  Table  and  the  eager  watching  for  the 
installments  of  “The  Paintw  Desert,’’  byKirke 
Munroe.  “A  Backwood’s  Boy  Afloat,’’  by  John 
R.  Spears,  and  Dr.  Leroy  M.  Yale’s  charming 
series  of  papers  on  “Fishing  for  Boys.’’  T^e 
coming  number  has  a  page  on  “Hints  on  Train¬ 
ing  a  Dog,’’  by  E.  C.  Keat,  and  a  study  of 
“Composite  Photographs.’’ 


NEW  PUBi:.ICATIONB. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York:  The  Out- 
of-Door  Library:  Athletic  Sports.  11.50. - Moun¬ 
tain  Climbing.  $1.50. - The  French  Revolution 

and  English  Literature.  Princeton  Lectures  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Dowden,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  $1.35 

D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York:  Bird- 
Life.  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  our  Common  Birds; 
Frank  M.  Chapman.  $1.75. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York:  The  Mod¬ 
em  Reader’s  Bible— Ezekiel.  With  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  Richard  G.  Moulton,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  50 
cents. 

E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company,  New  York:  Beyond 
the  Ci^  Gates.  A  Romance  of  Old  New  York;  Au¬ 
gusta  Campbell  Watson.  $1.50. 

Lamson,  Wolffe  and  Company,  Boston  and  New 
York:  James  Clarence  Morgan.  His  Selected  Poems, 
with  a  Study  by  the  Editor;  Louise  Im^en  Guiney. 
$1.50. - Lowell  Lectures.  Pictures  of  Russian  His¬ 

tory  and  Russian  Literature;  Prince  Serge  Wolkon- 

sky.  $3.00. - Zuleka.  Being  the  History  of  an  Ad- 

ventnre  in  the  Life  of  an  American  Gentleman,  with 
some  account  of  the  Recent  Disturbances  in  Dorola; 
Cdinton  Ross.  $1.50. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Toronto:  Another  Comforter.  A  Study  of  the 
Mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  Rev.  A.  D.  McClure.  50 
cents. How  to  Obtain  Fulness  of  Power  in  Chris¬ 
tian  Life  and  Service;  R.  A.  Torrey.  50  cents. - A 

Castaway  and  Other  Addresses;  F.  B.  Mayer.  30 
cents. 

Eaton  and  Mains,  New  York  and  Cincinnati:  Li¬ 
brary  of  Biblical  and  Theological  Literature.  Ed¬ 
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THE  CHIEFEST  GRACE  OF  CHRISTIANITY,  strickeo  from  the  sky,  and  only  blackness  with 
THE  MODERATOR’S  SERMON.  sogry  thunders  left  to  affright  us  through  an 

-  endless  night.  To  make  the  message  of  God’s 

Preached  at  Winona,  Indiana,  May  *Oth,  1897,  by  impressively  plain  is  the  supreme  responsi- 

Rev.  John  liindiiay  Withrow,  D.D.,  I.L.D.  v  i  -j.  iv  *  j 

_  bility  of  those  who  know  it,  more  than  to  do 

Teit,  1  Peter,  iv,  8— “And  above  all  things  anything  else.  There  should  not  be  a  suppree- 

have  fervent  charity  among  yourselves.' '  sion  of  the  truth  of  Jehovah’s  justice.  But 

After  a  graceful  introduction  of  his  theme,  the  course  of  progressive  revela- 

the  grace  required  and  the  greatness  of  its  need,  ‘ion,  we  observe  how  less  and  less  is  written  re- 
were  considered,  and  proceeding,  the  preacher  specting  penalty  of  law.  and  the  most  expansive 

parts  of  speech  available  are  employed  to  portray 

But  there  is  more  than  alms-deeds  meant  by  the  love  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  it  startles  us! 
the  Holy  Spirit  when  he  bide  us:  “Above  all  conscience  inquires  whether  we  have  been 

things  have  fervent  charity  among  yourselves.’’  ‘“‘tating  Immanuel’s  greatest  apostle  and 
The  substantive  term  in  the  original,  translated  Preacher  in  the  eagerness  and  enthusiasm  he 
charity  in  the  text,  is  one  of  two  that  stand  for  ^  innermost  ex¬ 

love  in  cur  language.  And  it  is  the  stronger  of  ®®*>®°®®  Messiah;  saying,  “For  this  cause  I 
the  two  which  we  have  in  hand  just  now;  and  *^°®® 

the  one  which  is  used  ten  times  more  in  the  J®®"®  ^®  K*^®  ^ 

New  Testament  than  the  other  is.  As  a  learned  t^®  *°''®  P*®®®^  knowledge.’’ 

authority  tells  us  it  is  “a  purely  Christian  '^®  discover  the  source  and  spring 

word,  no  example  of  its  use  occurring  in  any  of  the  charity  which  our  text  demands.  It  is 
heathen  writer;’’  and  it  “was  employed  by  the  the  deepest  pulse  of  the  life  of  the  Deity,  which 
inspired  writers  to  denote  love  in  its  highest  and  must  beat  and  be  kept  beating  in  every  one  who 
purest  sense.  ’  ’  would  hope  to  pass  the  great  crises  which  are  yet 

Love,  as  a  word,  stands  for  so  many  emotions  to  come  upon  Christians  and  the  visible  church, 
in  man.  We  call  that  love  which  infatuates  the  For  with  as  much  emphasis  as  Inspiration 
eye,  dirts  with  feelings  and  sometimes  ensnares  asserts  that  “God  is  love, ’’  it  adds  that  only 
the  soul  to  its  undoing.  And  we  call  that  love  “he  that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God.’’ 
also,  which  burns  with  a  purer  dame,  and  welds  He  “that  loveth  not,  knoweth  not  God.’’  It  is 
worthy  hearts  whose  devotion  is  due  to  their  but  as  we  “love  one  another’’  that  “God  abid- 
inherent  affinities.  Still  nobler  is  love  in  the  eth  in  us.’’  And  the  self-answering  inquiry 
parental  bosom  that  abides  as  heat  does  in  the  follows,  as  to  one  who  loveth  not  hie  brother 
depths  of  the  earth.  As  well  there  is  patriotic  whom  he  hath  seen,  “how  can  he  love  God 
love  inspired  by  pride,  courage  and  care  for  whom  be  hath  not  seen  ?’’  It  is  not  probable  if 
one’s  own.  There  is  racial  love,  which  draws  it  is  possible.  But  may  there  be  a  thought 
together  descendants  and  sires  of  the  same  coun-  abroad,  that  these  oracles  I  have  quoted  last, 
try,  color  or  creed.  But  it  was  none  of  these  in  concerning  the  imperial  claims  of  love,  were 
particular  that  the  apostle  had  in  mind  when  he  made  mostly  by  that  disciple,  John,  whose 
wrote:  “Above  all  things  have  fervent  charity,’’  natural  traits  inclined  him  to  excessive  views  of 
or  intense  love  “among  yourselves.’’  It  is  not  the  value  of  this  grace?  Then  listen  to  the  Lord 
love  as  defined  on  the  rambling  pages  of  a  himself  and  learn  the  law  by  which  Christian 
Tapper’s  Philosophy,  nor  as  described  in  the  life  is  to  be  judged  by-and-by.  Listen,  however 
loftiest  vein  of  Tennyson’s  graceful  verse.  It  is  we  may  shrink  from  the  penetrating  texts  which 
not  such  that  Holy  Scripture  here  extols,  and  our  Lord  applies  to  professed  Christianity.  As 
calls  on  us  to  have  among  ourselves.  We  must  when  he  declares:  “these  things  1  command  you, 
drop  the  line  of  definition  many  a  fathom  lower  that  ye  love  one  another.’’  And  “he  that  hath 
to  touch  the  bottom  sense  of  this  divinost  term,  my  commandments  and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is 
And  when  we  do  take  soundings  in  the  depths  that  loveth  me,’’  and  nobody  else  does.  Fur- 
of  Scripture  what  riches  are  found  reposing  in  ther,  “this  is  my  commandment  that  ye  love 
that  one  little  word.  Love.  For  it,  and  it  alone  one  another  as  I  have  loved  you;’’  and  “by  this 
of  the  words  of  the  language  is  ample  enough  to  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples  if 
comprehend,  complete  and  crown  our  conception  ye  have  love  one  to  another,  ’  ’  Tests  these  are, 
of  God,  for  “God  is  love. ’’  that  search  the  soul’s  life  as  salts  do  matter. 

To  interpret  the  highest  thought  of  the  adora-  They  do  not  encourage  self-assurance  of  good 
ble  Trinity  no  word  but  love  is  adequate.  When  standing  before  God  because  we  have  been  great 
heaven  fell  silent  at  a  call  on  its  inhabitants  to  fighters  in  the  church  for  what  we  may  have 
save  this  ruined  world,  it  was  love’s  answer:  called  the  all  important  issues.  Shortcomings 
“Lo,  I  come  to  do  Thy  will.’’  It  was  love  that  in  militant  duties  are  not  severely  condemned  in 
laid  help  on  one  who  was  mighty  to  save.  It  the  Word.  But  even  derelictions  in  the  high 
was  love  which  issued  an  invitation  to  “whoso-  duty  of  brotherly  love  are;  and  seem  to  debar  one 
ever  will  let  him  come  and  take  of  the  water  of  from  a  standing  in  the  fellowship  of  true  Chris- 
life  freely.’’  And  it  was  the  same  impulse  and  tians.  By  the  pen  of  Paul  the  church  has  many 
principle  which  proclaimed:  “God  so  loved  the  of  its  richest  treasures,  estimated  by  the  stand- 
world  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that  ards  of  finest  writing.  But  that  one  piece,  his 
whosoever  believeth  on  Him  should  not  pierish  compendium  of  the  characteristics  and  claims  of 
but  have  eternal  life. ’’  charity,  in  the  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians, 

A  gentleman  was  passing  a  church,  on  the  does  it  not  really  lead  all  the  rest  ?  Urged  by 
steeple  of  which  stood  a  weather-vane,  with  the  the  injunction  of  our  text:  “Above  all  things 
motto,  “God  is  love,’’  made  very  conspicuous,  have  fervent  love  among  yourselves,’’  and  being 
To  the  pastor,  standing  in  the  door,  the  stranger  instructed  that  it  is  love  like  God’s  which  is 
said:  “Is  your  God  so  fickle  you  mount  the  called  for,  we  crave  knowledge  of  how  it  is  to 
sign  of  it  on  the  weather-vane?’’  “Far  from  manifest  itself  in  men  and  among  us  I  For  this 
it,’’  the  pastor  replied.  “What  we  intend  is  to  Paul  epitomizes  full  information,  so  as  not  to 
tell  the  world  that  no  matter  which  way  the  allow  a  candid  mind  to  miss  hie  meaning, 
winds  of  this  life  blow,  bitterly  from  the  North  Mayhap  some  have  hardly  courage  to  confront 
and  Fast,  or  gently  from  the  South,  in  every  the  requirements  of  love,  which  Paul  here  sets 
event  God  is  love.’’  So  says  His  holy  Gospel  out  in  his  commentaries  on  charity,  lest  it 
of  good  news.  should  lead  them  to  doubt  whether  they  ever 

Eliminate  from  the  Gospel  what  it  has  con-  have  been  changed  into  the  image  of  Christ, 
cerning  the  love  of  God,  and  nothing  left  will  There  is  no  self-examination  of  one’s  state,  to 
serve  a  human  heart,  more  than  an  empty  cup-  determine  whether  one  has  “the  mind  that  was 
board  would  a  hungry  man.  Give  us  the  Bible  in  Christ  Jesus,’’  which  is  more  likely  to  prove 
with  what  it  now  has  of  Hie  love,  all  blotted  depressing  than  an  examination  of  our  love 
out,  and  it  were  as  if  the  sun  at  noon  were  toward  others.  With  the  first  stroke  of  his  pen. 


to  show  what  it  is  that  charity  requires,  Paul 
said:  “Charjty  suffereth  long  and  is  kind.’’ 
Or  as  we  should  phrase  it,  charity  is  tolerant 
toward  the  offenses  and  failings  of  others,  and 
not  quick  to  catch  up  those  who  in  word  or  deed 
may  not  agree  with  us. 

And  thus  the  question  of  one’s  tolerance 
toward  others  of  opposite  opinion,  practice  or 
principles  is  made  a  criterion  of  Christian  char¬ 
acter.  Do  we.  alarmed,  cry  out :  Spars  us  good 
Lord,  spare  thy  people  of  meetine  such  a  test 
as  this,  of  tolerance  ?  As  awakened  memories 
run  back  to  confiicts  where  bad  blood  has  boiled 
and  other  precious  blood  has  been  shed,  more  to 
satisfy  an  unforbearing  spirit  than  to  serve  the 
cause  of  truth,  it  were  not  strange  if  we  should 
ask  whether  the  contestants  had  Paul’s  tolerance 
in  their  principles  of  religion,  and  whether  we 
had,  if  our  hearts  and  hands  ever  took  part  in 
such  an  unfriendly  fray.  Much  is'it  to  be  feared 
that,  far  from  being  indulgent  of  differences  in 
others,  it  has  been  the  dis^ition  to  behave  so 
that  the  sharp  satire  of  Hudibras  describes  a 
contentious  spirit. 

He'd  rather  on  a  gibbet  dangle 

Than  miss  his  dear  delight  to  wrangle.” 

Paul  never  preached  nor  imposed  on  others  a 
stricter  rule  of  Christian  living  than  he  prac¬ 
ticed.  It  could  never  be  said  of  him,  that  on 
Sunday  he  discoursed  sweetly  of  brotherly  love, 
and  then  went  down  from  &e  pulpit  to  pursue 
an  erring  one  with  a  stick  made  s^ven  times 
sharp.  Of  spirit  he  had  sufficient,  and  of  pur- 
p<^  to  abide  by  the  distinct  declarations  of  the 
Word,  as  every  disciple  should  have.  But  where 
was  such  tenacious  tolerance  ever  exercised  as 
the  great  apostle  practiced  toward  many  with 
whom  he  walked  and  worked  ? 

There  were  those  who  regarded  his  easy  way  of 
practicing  circumcision  on  Timot^  and  his  re¬ 
fusal  to  have  it  administered  to  Titus,  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  vacillating  spirit,  perilous  to  the  sta- 
bilitjr  of  believers.  One  section  of  the  churches 
was  in  constant  discontent  because  he  suffered 
another  to  observe  customs  which  smacked  so 
much  of  idolatry,  as  in  their  judgment,  to  scan¬ 
dalize  the  worship  of  God.  But  to  their  restless 
complaints  Paul  replied  with  forbearing  clem¬ 
ency,  breathing  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  when 
he  said:  “Letlxith  grow  together  until  the  har¬ 
vest.’’  An  offender  had  to  be  as  outrageous  as 
Elymas  and  as  insolent  as  Ananias  to  exhaust 
the  patience  of  Paul.  And  with  those  two  it 
was  for  wicked  works  rather  than  for  wrong  ideas 
that  his  indulgence  gave  way  to  wrath  and  re¬ 
sentment. 

But  when  the  Gentile  converts  craved  a  mouth¬ 
ful  of  meat,  which  had  been  offered  to  idols,  and 
the  Jewish  converts  craved  a  measure  of  the  cere¬ 
monialism  in  which  they  had  been  taught  and 
trained  under  Moses,  how  considerately  did  Paul 
treat  their  prejudices  and  preferences  I  Eat  it, 
if  you  like,  said  he  to  the  Gentile  party,  only 
do  not  invest  the  indulgence  with  religious  rev¬ 
erence,  for  “an  idol  is  nothing.’’  And  if  you 
offspring  of  Abraham  care  to,  you  may  continue 
circumcision  and  abstinence  from  blood.  Only 
do  not  imagine  religion  to  consist  in  rites,  un¬ 
less  there  is  a  new  creature  to  use  the  rites,  they 
are  worthless. 

Sometimes,  as  at  Ephesus,  hie  own  country¬ 
men  broke  out  in  blasphemous  opposition  to 
him ;  and  instead  of  stripping  to  the  belt  and 
squaring  off  for  battle  with  them  to  a  finish 
his  forbearing  spirit  said  then,  “I  will  go  unto 
the  Gentiles.’’  Maybe  be  remembered  Isaac  of 
old  who,  when  the  men  of  Gerar  disputed  the 
possession  of  a  “well  of  springing  water,’’ 
which  Isaac  had  opened  in  their  valley,  calmly 
called  it  Esek  (contention)  and  travelra  on  and 
opened  another.  And  when  bis  right  to  his 
second  was  challenged,  he  simply  named  it 
Sitnah  (hatred),  and  starting  on  again,  stopped 
not  until  he  reached  the  place  where  a  third 
well  was  opened.  This  Isaac  inscribed  Rebo- 
botb  (room),  for  it  stood  in  such  undisputed 
territory,  that  he  said,  now  “the  Lord  ba^ 
made  room  for  us,  and  we  shall  be  fruitful  in 
the  land.’’  Thus  the  old  patriarch  and  the 
illustrious  apostle  both  indicate  there  is  room  in 
this  world  for  all  to  live  peaceably  if  but  one 
side  in  every  instance  does  but  have  the  spirit 
which  “suffereth  long.’’ 

But  deeper  still  the  apostle  penetrates  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  that  charity  which  is  like  love  in 
God.  Time  would  fail  my  attempt  to  follow 
him  through  his  full  exposition ;  as  where  he 
teaches  that  true  Christian  love  “envieth  not.’’ 
Who  can  stand  that  test,  without  a  little  trem¬ 
bling  ?  It  doth  not  “vaunt  itself;’’  has  no  in¬ 
clination  “to  cuts  swell,  talk  big  and  swagger.  ’  * 
Charity  “seeketh  not  her  own,’’  then  where  is 
it,  in  this  selfish  world  of  ours  ?  Shall  we  not 
be  forced  either  to  set  Paul  aside  as  quite  too 
sublime  in  the  standards  he  raises,  or  else 
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frankly  confess  there  are  few  who  will  be  saved, 
if  at  last  all  are  to  be  weighed  in  the  balances 
of  benevolence  and  unselfiuiness  ?  Still  what  a 
commanding  climax  he  constructs  on  that  one 
word,  charity.  It  suffereth  long  and  is  kind. 
It  envieth  not  the  advantages  which  others 
possess.  It  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  re- 
joiceth  in  the  progress  and  transforming  power 
of  truth.  It  “  beareth  all  things,  believeth  all 
things,  endureth  all  things,"  practising  the 
gentleness  of  Jesus,  and  that  grace  of  patience 
which  hides  a  hurt  rather  than  hurries  to  avenge 
it.  Such  are  some  of  the  central  and  essential 
traits,  as  our  great  teacher  telle,  which  can  be 
recognized  as  copies  after  Christ.  And  so,  as 
we  now  pass  to  examine 
II.  The  Greatness  of  the  Need  of  This 
Grace. — Its  possession  alone  proves  one  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Lord’s  body.  Eloquence  of  Chris¬ 
tian  profession  does  not  prove  the  possession  of 
Christian  principle.  For  “Though  I  speak  with 
the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels  and  have  not 
charity,  I  am  become  as  sounding  brass,  or  a 
tinklicg  cymbal."  Nor  might  the  excellent  gift 
of  prophecy,  if  we  possessed  it,  necessarily  save 
us  from  being  as  Balaam  was  of  old,  or  as  Caia- 
phas  of  later  times ;  and  it  would  not,  without 
charity  to  season  speech  with  saving  grace. 
Thus  saith  this  enflamed  apostle ;  and  then  adds 
other  amazing  comparisons  of  the  value  of  love, 
like  ^is:  “Though  I  have  all  faith  so  that  I 
could  remove  mountains,  and  have  not  charity  I 
am  nothing."  Certainly  Paul  was  great  for 
faith.  And  as  he  was,  so  should  we  be  in  the 
Lord.  For  ours  is  a  “precious  faith,  ”  “once 
for  all  delivered  to  the  saints;"  and  worth  dying 
for,  as  the  expiring  testimony  of  numberless 
martyrs  made  evident.  To  have  in  heart 
and  b  a  creedal  system  of  Scriptural  truths 
as  c  .loctly  defined  and  evenly  balanced  as 
Bible  truth  can  be  related,  alw^s  has  furnished 
fibre  and  force  to  character.  It  gave  Paul  his 
stamina  when  he  faced  a  frowning  world.  Be¬ 
fore  Felix  and  the  conspirators,  as  iMfore  Agrippa 
and  his  bedizened  court  the  brave  old  tent- 
maker,  with  nobler  eloquence  than  Demosthenes 
employed  in  opposing  Philip,  rehearsed  Old 
Testament  history  as  if  each  syllable  of  the 
books  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  was  of  God. 
And  faith  like  his,  in  uese  divine  verities, 
never  has  failed  to  invigorate  one  who  held  them 
because  they  were  his  life.  Nevertheless,  let 
those  who  profess  and  preach  and  would  propa¬ 
gate  the  Gospel  observe  what  our  great^t  hu¬ 
man  exemplar  here  affirms,  when  estimating  the 
comparative  value  of  faith:  “though  I  have  all 
faith,  BO  that  I  could  remove  mountains,  and 
have  not  charity,  I  am  nothing."  Though  I 
should  subscribe  my  belief  in  every  vowel-point, 
paragraph  and  portion  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
and  to  every  accent  and  affirmation  of  the  re¬ 
ceived  New  Testament ;  and  though  I  were  ready 
to  drive  out  of  the  church,  or  to  put  to  death 
any  who  would  not  agree  to  such  an  extreme 
doctrine  of  inspiration,  yet  if  my  heart  were  not 
gentle  and  tolerant  and  tenderly  careful  of  the 
faith  and  feelings  of  others,  then  I  am  nothing 
— Ouden  Eimi,  of  no  account,  according  to 
Paul’s  estimate  of  what  it  takes  to  make  a 
Christian.  Then  let  conscience  do  its  perfect 
work  and  place  us  each  where  we  l^long, 
whether  inside  or  outside  the  line  of  believers. 
Should  it  be  that  we  have  been  ardent  advocates 
and  defenders  of  true  views  of  the  Gospel,  which 
it  were  well  to  be,  but  have  been  guilty  of  a 
warring  spirit  and  of  wounding  others;  and 
have,  although  knowing  it,  let  what  hurts  we 
inflicted  ra^le  without  one  word  of  sincere 
regret  being  offered  to  the  sufferer  as  medicine 
to  soothe  the  pain,  then  let  us  repent  at  once ; 
or  else  cease  now  the  pretense  of  appearing  to 
be  Christians  when  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  Paul, 
casts  us  out  as  of  no  account.  For  thus  crucial 
is  the  charity  test:  “Above  all  things  have 
fervent  love  among  yourselves,”  seeing  that 
while  there  “abideth  faith,  hope  and  charity, 
the  greatest  of  these  is  charity;"  and  “charity 
worketh  no  ill  to  hie  neighbor."  And  if  char¬ 
ity  in  creed  and  conduct  affords  most  evident 
proof  that  one  is  a  Christian  indeed,  it  is  as 
much  needed. 

2.  To  induce  the  unreconciled  to  accept  our 
call  on  them  to  come  to  Christ.  We  live  in  the 
most  restless  age  our  earth  has  had  since  Adam 
came  upon  it.  Everywhere  there  is  disquiet 
and  dissatisfaction  with  existing  civil,  economic, 
social  and  religious  conditions.  What  throne  is 
it  that  does  not  tremble  as  if  a  starting  earth¬ 
quake  were  ready  to  overthrow  it  ?  What  policy 
of  government  has  anything  like  general  accept¬ 
ance  by  the  people  ?  Idolatries  are  dying  and 
atheism  is  succeeding  in  heathen  states  bMause 
nothing  better  than  the  discarded  beliefs  are 
offered  in  their  stead. 

And  in  countries  where  the  cross  of  Christ 
has  supremacy  over  all  other  insignia  of  religion, 
there  is  a  witnholding  of  acceptance  of  Chris¬ 


tianity,  and  a  looseness  of  loyalty  in  many  who 
do  accept,  which  may  well  awaken  apprehension 
for  the  future.  And  there  is  enough  evidence  to 
indicate  that  the  intelligent  and  tnoughtful  are 
apprehensive.  For  what  plentiful  devices  are 
invented  to  induce  the  unchurched  to  come  into 
the  fold !  Even  the  sobrieties  and  solemnities 
I  of  religion  are  sacrificed  to  sensationalism  in 
hope  of  catching  the  careless.  But  the  decoy 
does  not  succeed  more  than  fairly  well  with  such 
as  show  a  studied  shyness  of  the  church.  What 
will  draw  them  ?  Will  wider  learning  and 
sharper  criticism  of  creeds  multiply  the  follow¬ 
ers  of  Christ  ? 

But  we  remember  that  Christianity  eclipsed 
the  claims  of  Israel  and  undermined  the  founda 
tions  of  the  Pantheon  of  Rome  while  yet  it  had 
not  one  such  university  scholar  as  those  of 
which  we  have  many.  With  all  the  service  that 
learning  has  rendered  to  Christianity  it  has 
never  been  sufficient  of  itself  to  fill  empty  pews 
on  Sunday,  nor  greatly  multiply  names  on  the 
sacramental  rolls.  Still  it  is  a  most  common 
remark,  that  something  is  wanting,  more  than 
we  have,  to  recommend  the  religion  we  profess 
to  those  who  are  passing  it  by.  Is  there  any 
reasonable  ground  for  doubting  that  our  topic 
now  i»inte  to  the  supply  of  the  need:  “Above 
all  things  have  fervent  love  among  yourselves  ?" 

Many  an  evil  condition  of  society  has  its  roots 
in  wrong  belief.  And  before  radical  reform  can 
be  effected  such  religious  beliefs  of  the  people 
must  be  changed.  But  how  effectually  to  secure 
such  a  change  is  the  urgent  question.  The 
time  is  past  when  by  pike,  sword  or  gun  man¬ 
kind  can  be  forced  into  a  faith.  Perhaps  the 
time  approaches  when  the  populace  will  rise 
against  all  rule  and  all  authority  that  would 
hold  it  down  by  the  hand  of  power  unless  the 
era  of  the  golden  rule,  as  the  law  of  society, 
may  yet  arrive.  But  it  can  not  arrive,  until  our 
restless  and  wretched  race,  led  by  the  true  and 
loving  children  of  God,  shall  begin  to  live  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  law  laid  down  by  our  Lord : 
“Love  one  another  as  I  loved  you.’’ 

Can  any  one  estimate  the  salutary  effect  it 
would  have  upon  those  making  no  claim  to  the 
Christian  name,  if  from  this  day  on  there  should 
never  be  heard  one  harsh  word  between  those 
who  profess  to  be  brethren  in  Christ  ?  Diver¬ 
gence  of  views  there  must  be,  arising  out  of 
constitutional  and  educational  causes.  Nor  is  it 
needful  that  harmony  of  faith  in  formula  shall 
be  perfect,  to  every  syllable  of  belief,  in  order 
to  exhibit  that  oneness  in  him,  which  Jesus 
declared  would  convince  the  world  of  his  claims : 
“That  they  may  be  one  in  us,  that  the  world 
may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me."  But 
what  is  needed  is,  such  fervent  charity  among 
us,  that  conflicts  between  Christians  would  be 
as  unknown  as  discords  are  unheard  when  God's 
atmosphere  plays  upon  the  .^kilian  harp  in  your 
open  window.  When  such  a  condition  shall 
prevail  among  Christians,  men  of  the  world  will 
not  mock  if  we  use  the  text:  “Behold  how  good 
and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell 
together  in  unity,"  as  now  they  sometimes  do. 
For  they  will  no  longer  see  faction  pulling  the 
hair  of  faction  as  soon  as  the  Amen  ends  a  pious 
service  of  prayer  and  song.  In  that  happy  and 
halcyon  day,  which  we  may  hope  for,  the  world 
outside  the  church,  tossed  as  the  world  is  with 
troublous  thoughts  of  civil  convulsions,  will 
see  such  conditions  of  amity  and  calm  within 
the  communion  of  saints  as  will  make  multi¬ 
tudes  crave  admission,  as  ever  a  sailor  did  a 
safe  harbor.  Thus  can  the  world  be  won,  and 
by  no  other  means.  The  poor  heart  of  human¬ 
ity  never  becomes  so  hopeless  as  not  to  believe 
in  the  power  of  charity  and  in  the  felicity  of 
fervent  love  to  lift  it  to  a  better  life  and  make 
it  happy  there.  And  this  it  expects  first  and 
most  from  those  who  claim  to  be  his  who  said, 
this  “I  command  you,  that  ye  love  one  another. " 

But  if  all  Christians  need  this  chiefest  grace 
to  prove  their  title  clear,  and  to  give  them  win¬ 
ning  influence  over  those  without,  may  we  not 
add,  that 

3.  Presbyterian  Christians  need  it  preemi¬ 
nently  ?  Come  to  think  of  it,  other  churches 
have  ways  and  means  which  we  have  not,  to 
depend  upon.  Through  twelve  consecutive  cen¬ 
turies  the  papal  church  has  educated  the  world 
with  the  idea  of  their  claim  that  the  voice  of 
the  Vatican  is  the  voice  of  God ;  and  that  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  church  is  the  first  condition  of  ever 
entering  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Hence  whether 
there  is  conflict  or  quietness  within  their  church, 
does  not  affect  the  good  will  and  confidence  of 
those  they  would  influence.  And  something 
similar  may  be  said  of  other  churches  where 
prelatic  authority,  elegant  ritual  and  stately 
ceremonials  satisfy  the  ear  and  eye  and  the  re¬ 
ligious  sensibilities  with  beauty  and  nace.  So 
that  if  disturbing  issues  do  arise,  and  divisive 
measures  do  prevail,  they  do  not  seem  to  dis¬ 
tract  the  interest  which  is  felt,  say  in  the  Epis¬ 


copal  Church.  They  are  not  bound  together 
with  cords  of  love  alone,  as  Presbyterians  are. 
Of  old  there  were  bonds  that  bound  our  own 
fathers  of  a  common  faith,  but  which  have 
since  fallen  off.  As  it  was  when  issues  of  relig¬ 
ious  liberty  called  armies  under  the  blue  banner, 
which  Presbyterians  were  brave  to  follow.  En¬ 
listing  under  that  standard,  disciples  of  Calvin 
and  of  Augustine,  after  Paul,  were  held  together 
flrmly.  But  there  are  no  such  perils  to  unite 
us  now.  The  time  was  when  at  sound  of  an 
alarm,  the  Presbyterian  hosts  would  rush  to 
defend  any  point  of  doctrinal  belief,  against 
which  a  critic,  nigh  or  low,  might  cast  a  stone. 
And  they  will  still,  if  it  is  ascertained  beyond 
doubt  that  a  breach  will  be  made  if  they  do  not. 

Meanwhile  there  is  less  zeal  than  once  to  give 
one’s  body  to  be  burned  and  it  becomes  more 
difficult  to  establish  a  holy  alliance  among  us, 
bound  together  chiefly  with  schemes  and  systems 
of  doctrine.  Something  other  is  needed ;  and  we 
know  well  what  it  is.  Charity !  Through  sev¬ 
eral  years  preceding  the  present  it  seemed  as  if 
our  venerable  body  were  losing,  rather  than 
gaining  this  grace  which  increases  strength  and 
conserves  unity.  When  a  year  ago,  at  the  As¬ 
sembly  in  Saratoga,  the  retiring  moderator  de¬ 
scribe  the  conditions  of  contention  and  distress 
which  had  prevailed  for  years  and  still  prevailed, 
his  words  were  grave  and  weighty.  Said  he: 
“There  are,  to  say  the  least,  misunderstandings 
among  us  which  threaten  to  diminish  if  not  to 
overthrow  the  old  time  loyalty  to  the  interests 
in  our  church  life.  It  would  be  utter  foolish¬ 
ness  to  ignore  the  fact  that  there  are  misunder¬ 
standings  which  conflict  with  the  peace  and 
the  prosperity  of  our  Presbyterian  Zion.”  “To 
many  this  controversy  has  been  inexpressibly 
painful,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has 
materially  interfered  with  our  financial  pros 
parity. ’’ 

Then  (although  recognizing  the  irregularity 
of  offering  such  a  suggestion  in  his  sermon  1, 
the  Moderator  suggested  the  calling  of  a  confer¬ 
ence  to  ascertain  “what  it  is  that  divides  us, 
and  what  is  required  for  the  abatement  of  strife, 
and  the  reconciliation  of  parties  at  variance." 
Thus  spake  the  Rev.  Doctor  Booth,  while  com¬ 
missioners  held  their  breath,  and  under  their 
breath  whispered  of  further  conflict  which  was 
sure  tc  break  out  when  the  new  Assembly  should 
settle  down  to  its  work.  But  what  a  blessed 
surprise  the  Spirit  of  God  had  in  store  for  us, 
after  the  first  hours,  is  too  well  known  to  call 
foi  extended  description.  How  the  heat  of  un¬ 
friendly  feeling,  so  felt  at  first,  began  to  cool  off 
from  the  atmosphere ;  some  of  us  recall  it  with 
joy  and  wonder  still.  How  all  hearts  appeared 
to  feel  his  presence  whose  first  salutation  to  the 
assembled  disciples  after  his  resurrection  was: 
“Peace  be  unto  you  !"  Thereafter  through  the 
ten  days  of  our  work  and  worship  together  the 
most  alert  ear  of  angels  above  did  not  hear  an 
aspirated  tone  from  an  unbrotherly  temper. 
By-and-by  one  would  to  another  say.  This  is 
better  than  Bethel ;  for  there  Jacob  was  alone  to 
enjoy  what  there  are  six  hundred  of  us  here  to 
enjoy.  Other  some  said.  Rather  call  it  Tabor 
than  Bethel,  because  we  seem  to  see  “Jesus 
only." 

Thus  moved  the  Assembly  through  its  quite 
too  brief  career,  and  closed  with  all  hearts 
melted,  and  strong  men  bathed  in  tears  of  grati¬ 
tude  for  what  God  had  done  for  us.  Call  a  con¬ 
ference  to  devise  means  of  reconciling  conflicting 
factions  now  ?  Why,  there  were  no  factions  left ; 
any  more  than  there  are  warring  winds  and 
freezing  weather  after  the  sun  comes  up  from 
the  South  and  melts  the  winter  away.  And  it 
has  been  summer  in  the  church  ever  since.  A 
round  year  in  which  further  estrangements  have 
been  arrested  and  promising  restorations  begun. 
Now  let  the  good  work  go  on ! 

Many  years  had  elapsra  between  my  ordination 
by  Presbytery  and  that  highest  day  in  the  calen¬ 
dar  when  the  Church  called  me  to  this  Modera¬ 
tor’s  chair.  In  all  those  years  of  continuous 
pastoral  service  there  had  never  been  even  a 
ripple  of  disturbance  in  any  church  I  served. 
Never  a  clash  had  occurred  in  a  congregational 
meeting ;  and  never  a  negative  vote  had  been 
recorded  in  any  official  board,  of  trustees,  dea¬ 
cons  or  elders.  Coming  to  this  chair  a  year  ago 
in  Saratoga,  the  anxious  question  arose :  Can 
such  fraternal  concord  be  anticipated  in  the 
whole  body  as  has  prevailed  in  those  separate 
churches  ?  Depending  not  upion  any  grace  or 
gift  in  ourselves,  but  wholly  upon  the  Holy  One, 
who  is  “the  author  of  peace, ’’  we  believed  it 
might.  And  when  we  now  review  the  year, 
who  can  but  rejoice  that  it  has  been  realized  I 
The  Christian  world  is  aware  of  it;  and  if  it 
shall  continue  the  world  outside  will  soon  begin 
to  feel  the  benign  effects.  For  it  was  in  our 
Lord’s  last  utterances,  that  He  said,  by  a 
united  church  the  world  will  be  led  “to  believe 
I  that  thou  hast  sent  me  ’’ 
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The  Examiner  notes  the  proceedings  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention,  which  has  just 
held  its  fifty-second  annual  sessions,  meeting 
this  year  in  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  a  town-city  of 
perhaps  20,000  population,  nearly  one-half  col¬ 
ored.  There  was  no  note  of  discouragement  in 
the  proceedings  from  first  to  last  of  this  body 
which  represents  the  largest  denominational  con¬ 
stituency  in  the  South.  The  Foreign  Missions 
debt  which  was  nearly  $32,000  on  the  assembling 
of  the  previous  convention  was  entirely  wiped 
out  at  Wilmington,  the  entire  income  for  the 
cause  being  $125,681.99.  For  Home  Missions 
$52,040  had  been  expended,  employing  372  mis¬ 
sionaries.  The  work  among  the  negroes,  spe¬ 
cially  employing  fourteen  missionaries,  was  re¬ 
viewed  and  highly  approved.  The  most  interest¬ 
ing  episode  of  the  sessions  was,  however,  quite 
outside  of  the  routine  of  ordinary  business. 
Dr.  Whitsitt,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  faculty  of  the  chief  seminary  of  this  Church, 
made  the  discovery  during  recent  researches 
abroad,  that  immersion  had  not  always  been 
practiced  by  the  early  Baptists  of  Western  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  first  and  last  wrote  several  articles  and 
papers  on  the  subject.  What  threatened  to  be¬ 
come  a  strong  partizan  antagonism  at  once  ap¬ 
peared,  and  his  loyalty,  if  not  his  candor,  was 
questioned,  and  especially  his  further  usefulness 
in  the  chair  he  occupied.  But  better  and  cooler 
counsels  have  been  heeded,  as  now  appears.  We 
quote  from  our  contemporary : 

Everybody  expected  some  action  by  the  Con¬ 
vention  in  regard  to  the  recent  historical  utter¬ 
ance  of  President  Whitsitt  of  the  Southern  Bap¬ 
tist  Theological  Seminary.  The  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  meets  in  connection  with  the  Convention, 
and  there  is  a  sort  of  semi-oflScial  relation  between 
the  two.  The  Board,  at  its  meeting  Thursday 
evening,  adopted  a  paper  reaffirming  its  hearty 
loyalty  to  the  “confession  of  faith”  upon  which 
the  Seminary  was  founded,  and  declaring  that 
the  Faculty  shall  be  required  to  teach  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  that  declaration  of  principles.  A 
committee,  consisting  of  Rev.  W.  E.  Hatcher, 
D.D.,  of  Virginia;  Rev.  B.  H.  Carroll,  D.D., 
of  Texas,  and  Rev.  Henry  McDonald,  D.  D. ,  of 
Georgia,  was  appointed  to  confer  with  Dr.  Whit¬ 
sitt.  On  Friday  morning  Dr.  Whitsitt  came  be¬ 
fore  the  Board  and  read  a  paper,  in  which  he 
said : 

“I  beg  leave  to  return  sincerest  and  heartiest 
thanks  for  the  noble  and  generous  treatment 
which  you  have  bestowed  upon  me.  I  have  only 
words  of  affection  for  every  member  of  the  Board. 
After  consulting  with  the  committee  I  have  the 
following  to  say:  That  in  regard  to  the  articles 
written  as  editorials  for  The  Independent,  I  have 
lon^  felt  that  it  was  a  mistake,  and  the  generous 
action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  makes  it  easy 
for  me  to  say  that  they  were  written  with  a  view 
to  stimulating  historical  research,  with  no 
thought  that  it  would  injure  the  Baptists,  and 
with  no  intention  to  disparage  Baptist  doctrine 
or  practice. 

“2.  That  the  article  in  Johnson’s  encyclopedia 
has  probably  passed  beyond  my  control,  but  it 
will  be  very  pleasing  to  me  if  I  can  honorably 
procure  the  elimination  of  what  is  offensive  to 
any  of  my  brethren. 

“3.  In  regard  to  the  published  statement 
about  my  advising  that  a  kinswoman  of  mine 
ought  to  follow  her  husband  into  a  Pedo-Baptist 
church,  it  was  never  my  intention  to  indicate  a 
belief  that  the  family  outranks  the  Church  of 
God.  I  believe  that  obedience  to  its  commands 
is  above  every  other  human  duty,  and  that  peo¬ 
ple  in  every  other  condition  of  life  ought  to  obey 
God  rather  than  man. 

“4.  On  the  historical  questions  involved  I  find 
myself  out  of  agreement  with  some  honored 
brethren,  but  what  I  have  written  is  the  out¬ 
come  of  patient  and  honest  research,  and  I  can 
do  no  otherwise  than  to  reaffirm  my  convictions 
and  maintain  my  conviction.  But  if  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  it  should  ever  be  made  to  appear  that  I 
have  erred  in  my  conclusions  I  would  promptly 
and  cheerfully  say  so.  I  am  a  searcher  after 
truth,  and  will  gladly  hail  every  helper  in  my 
work. 

“5.  That  I  cannot  more  strongly  assure  the 
brethren  that  I  am  a  Baptist  than  by  what  I 
have  recently  declared  with  reference  to  the  ab¬ 
stract  of  principles  of  the  Board  in  the  funda¬ 
mental  laws  of  the  Seminary.  I  am  heartily  in 
accord  with  my  Baptist  brethren  in  every  dis¬ 
tinctive  principle  that  they  hold.  My  heart  and 
life  are  bound  up  with  Baptists,  and  I  have  no 
higher  thought  on  earth  than  to  spend  my  days 
in  their  fellowship  and  service,  in  the  name  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  ” 


As  Dr.  Hatcher  finished  reading  this  paper,  a 
brother  started  the  hymn,  “How  firm  a  founda¬ 
tion,”  and  for  twenty  minutes  Dr.  Whitsitt 
held  an  informal  reception,  every  one  seeming 
anxious  to  take  him  by  the  hand.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  is  the  ending  of  what  has  been 
a  most  unfortunate  controversy,  disturbing  the 
peace  of  Zion.  It  was  a  great  ovation  to  a  good 
man,  and  was  the  most  memorable  scene  in  the 
history  of  the  Convention.  Dr.  Whitsitt  was 
deeply  affected  as  people  pressed  around  him 
shaking  both  his  hands  at  once. 


The  Christian  Advocate  has  this  to  say  as  to 
the  good  taste  of  the  prefix  “Right  Reverend,” 
frequently  given  in  the  daily  papers  in  their  ref¬ 
erences  to  the  superintending  ministers  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church: 

For  a  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  or  any  branch  of  Methodism,  to  put 
“Right  Rev.”  on  his  card  is  simply  ridiculous, 
and  for  a  bishop  of  a  prelatical  church  to  put 
“Right  Rev.”  on  his  card  is  a  piece  of  ostenta¬ 
tion  analogous  to  that  of  one  of  the  number  who 
proposed  to  write  simply  his  first  name,  imitat 
ing  the  English  bishops.  Nothing  that  savors 
of  personal  exaltation  or  pomp  is  suitable  on  a 
visiting  card.  It  is  proper  for  a  doctor  to  put 
on  his  business  card  M.  D.,  but  even  he,  if  he 
wished  to  be  in  the  beet  form,  would  never  use 
that  when  he  called  upon  persons  outside  of  the 
practice  of  his  profession. 

A  marriage  notice  recently  appeared  (written, 
of  course,  by  some  friend  of  the  family)  in  a 
New  York  paper,  in  which  the  officiating  clergy¬ 
man  is  the  “Right  Rev.  John  F.  Hurst,  Bishop 
of  Washington.  ’  ’  No  man  is  more  rightly  styled 
Reverend,  and  none  is  a  Biehop  having  a  more 
indefeasible  right  in  the  plane  of  Scripture, 
history  and  common  sense,  and  he  lives  in  Wash¬ 
ington  ;  but  he  is  simply  Bishop,  not  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  but  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
“First  among  his  equals,”  who  are  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  Church  to  which  he  belongs. 

When  we  begin  to  call  the  Bishops  Ri^ht 
Reverend  it  will  be  time  to  call  the  presiding 
elders  Very  Reverend.  Then  we  may  call  Wesley, 
St.  John  of  Oxford,  and  Asbury,  St.  Francis 
[not  Xavier,  de  Sales,  of  de  Assisi],  and  the 
goodly  woman  who  awoke  Embury,  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara. 


The  Michigan  Presbyterian  well  insists  that 
it  needs  something  more  potent  than  a  beautiful 
code  of  morals  to  bring  men  into  new  relations 
with  God : 

Men  have  admired  this  and  occasionally  tried 
to  follow  it,  but  never  become  apostles  at  the 
cost  of  life.  The  vision  of  the  crucified  one  has 
transformed  life’s  motives  and  made  men  over 
again,  and  is  doing  it  every  day.  It  is  the  ever 
recurring  mystery  of  the  philosopher,  until  he, 
too,  comes  under  Christ’s  influence  and  cries, 
“My  Lord  and  my  God.” 

The  moral  teachings  of  the  gospels  and  epistles 
separated  from  Christ’s  life,  death  and  resurrec¬ 
tion  would  be  an  impossibility.  A  beautiful 
ethical  system  depriv^  of  the  great  motive 
power  for  obeying  it,  is  of  little  value.  Christ 
either  did  or  did  not  make  atonement  for  man’s 
sins.  If  he  did,  then  all  his  life,  doctrines, 
death  and  resurrection  are  in  perfect  harmony. 
If  he  did  not,  then  there  is  nothing  but  hope¬ 
less  contradiction  to  face.  We  must  choose  one 
way  or  the  other.  We  must  either  believe 
Christ  absolutely,  or  nor  believe  him  at  all. 
He  claimed  to  save  to  the  uttermost.  If  he  did 
not,  then  there  is  nothing  left  of  Christianity 
upon  which  an  immortal  soul  can  build  for  eter¬ 
nity.  And  if  Christianity  perishes,  then  in  all 
the  wide  universe  there  is  nothing  for  a  soul  to 
build  on. 


The  Congregationalist  has  this  reference  to 
Mr.  Noyes,  whose  peculiar  views  filled  a  large 
space  in  the  New  England  papers  not  very  long 
ago,  and  also  in  the  prudential  deliberations  of 
the  American  Board : 

Rev,  W.  H.  Noyes  of  Japan,  has  returned  to 
this  country  and  is  now  in  Oregon.  Hie  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  American  Board  in  1886  to  send 
him  as  a  missionary,  it  will  be  remembered,  be¬ 
came  the  occasion  of  a  long  controversy  because 
of  his  belief  in  a  possible  probation  after  death 
for  those  who  have  not  heard  the  Gospel  in  this 
life.  Having  been  rejected  by  the  Prudential 
Committee,  he  was  in  1888  sent  to  Japan  by  the 
Berkeley  Temple  Church  of  Boston,  largely 
through  contributions  from  outside  friends. 
Upon  his  case  the  controversy  in  the  Board 
turned,  and  by  its  vote  at  Worcester  in  1893, 
the  Prudential  Committee  was  requested  to  com¬ 
mission  him.  Grave  complications  were  thus 
avoided  and  harmony  was  restored.  Interest  in 
the  question  then  apparently  at  issue  has  quite 
passed  away.  But  we  understand  that  Mr.  Noyes 


finds  himself  in  doubt  concerning  more  vital 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  therefore 
he  has  offered  his  resignation,  which  the  Board 
has  accepted.  While  this  step  will  be  a  disap¬ 
pointment  to  many  of  his  friends,  they  will  re¬ 
spect  him  for  laying  down  the  work  which  he 
could  no  longer  carry  on  in  sympathy  with  those 
who  sent  him,  and  they  will  hope  he  may  fully 
recover  his  faith  in  Christ  and  in  His  Gospel  of 
salvation  for  the  world. 


The  Baptist  Outlook  of  Indianapolis  describes 
a  movement  in  that  fine  city  that  might  well  be 
followed  by  other  State  capitals  emulous  of  the 
best  conditions  attainable.  Our  contemporary 
says: 

The  movement  which  has  been  inaugurated 
in  this  city  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  the  sa¬ 
loons  in  the  residence  portions  of  the  city,  and 
restricting  them  to  the  business  district,  where 
they  can  be  more  effectively  under  police  surveil¬ 
lance,  is  one  which,  we  are  happy  to  say,  has 
every  promise  of  success.  In  the  first  place  it 
is  an  eminently  right  and  proper  thing  in  itself 
to  which  no  reasonable  objection  can  be  made. 
It  is  a  wholly  righteous  demand,  and  is  in  the 
interests  of  good  government  and  the  public  wel¬ 
fare.  For  whatever  one  may  think,  or  affect  to 
think,  in  regard  to  the  suppression  of  the  liquor 
traffic,  as  a  general  proposition,  it  cannot  be 
seriously  argued  that  it  should  be  given  liberty 
to  spread  itself  anywhere  and  everywhere  with¬ 
out  respect  to  any  other  interests  whatsoever. 
The  saloon,  with  the  lawlessness  for  which  it  is 
notorious,  orii^inating  evils  which  menace  by 
day  and  by  night  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
community,  cannot  itself  set  up  a  claim  to  be 
planted  right  in  the  midst  of  our  homes,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  our  school-houses  and  churches. 
This  movement,  therefore,  is  one  which  ought 
to  succeed.  In  the  next  place  the  matter  is  in 
the  hands  of  citizens  whose  conservative  charac¬ 
ter,  sagaciouns  judgment,  legal  knowledge  and 
moral  force — such  men  as  ex-Mayor  Denny,  E. 
F.  Ritter,  C.  E.  Coffin  and  J.  B.  McNeeley— are 
a  guarantee  that  it  will  be  wisely  conducted 
with  due  regard  to  any  limitations  which  exist¬ 
ing  statutes  may  impose,  and  that  it  will  be 
pressed  forward  patiently  until  the  object  be  at¬ 
tained,  whether  it  require  one  year  or  ten  to  at¬ 
tain  it.  The  difficulties  which  will  inevitably 
be  encountered  are  foreseen  and  are  not  mini¬ 
mized.  It  is  clearly  understood  by  the  commit¬ 
tees  that  the  brewers  and  other  liquor  interests 
will  make  a  strenuous  fight  against  it,  and  will 
be  able  to  command  plenty  of  money  for  “cam¬ 
paign  expenses.  ”  The  alarm  has  already  been 
sounded  in  the  liquor-trade  journals,  and  it  will 
not  be  sounded  in  vain.  We  may  be  sure  of  that. 

The  Interior  thus  protests  touching  the  stealthy 
proceeding  at  West  Point: 

The  Roman  communion  in  the  United  States 
embraces  many  educated,  fair-minded  ecclesi¬ 
astics;  but  like  the  bulk  of  their  church,  they 
are  infected  by  the  inherited  policv  of  the 
papacy.  We  see  this  in  the  establishing  of  a 
lobby  at  Washington  to  extort  appropriations 
from  cowardly  legislators  after  other  churches 
have  flatly  refused  to  accept  gifts  from  the  state. 
But  most  of  all  do  we  see  it  in  the  attempt  to 
plant  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  upon  the  govern¬ 
ment  grounds  at  West  Point,  where  of  all  places 
between  the  two  seas  sectarian  propagandism 
should  be  impossible.  The  Protestant  lurches 
in  the  neighborhood  of  our  chief  military  school 
knew  of  the  plot  months  ago,  but  were  solemnly 
assured  that  there  was  nothing  done  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  the  implication  was  given  out  that 
nothing  would  be  done.  But  with  the  old  time 
Jesuitical  cunning  of  Rome  the  church  was  only 
bidding  its  time.  The  very  last  day  that  he  was 
in  authority  the  late  Secretary  of  War,  as  almost 
his  last  official  act,  signed  the  permit  which 
made  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
New  York  a  part  of  the  government  ground  at 
West  Point  as  the  coveted  spot  for  the  erection 
of  a  Catholic  church.  It  was  a  cowardly  way  of 
accomplishing  a  despicable  purjiose,  and  we  are 
very  much  mistaken  if  in  the  end  it  be  not  a 
costly  grab  for  the  church  that  was  guilty  of  it. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  favors  which  are 
shown  to  the  Roman  communion  by  truckling 
politicians,  it  has  fewer  votes  than  the  Baptists 
or  the  Methodists,  and  most  of  the  votes  it  con¬ 
trols  are  foreign-born.  Notwithstanding  it  is 
fed  by  immense  streams  of  immination  it  in¬ 
creases  at  a  lower  percentage  than  the  Protestant 
population.  And  it  is  by  its  old  tricks  of 
political  bribery  raising  up  against  itself  forces 
which  are  as  sure  to  destroy  it  as  they  have 
crushed  it  in  Italy  and  in  Mexico.  We  hope 
that  our  approaching  General  Assembly  will  pay 
proper  attention  to  this  scheme,  and  that  the 
new  administration  will  undo  what  the  past  left 
as  a  parting  legacy  of  shame  to  its  successor. 
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XXII.— PAUL’S  ANXIETY  FOR  THE 
GALATIANS. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 

The  editors  of  this  series  have  followed  the 
earlier  chronology  of  St.  Paul’s  life  in  including 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  among  the  events 
of  the  second  missionary  journey.  The  almost 
unanimous  conclusion  of  recent  scholarship, 
based  on  the  internal  evidence  of  the  four 
“evangelical  epistles,’’  First  and  Second  Corin¬ 
thians,  Galatians  and  Romans,  both  in  the 
light  they  incidentally  throw  upon  the  sequence 
of  events  in  Paul’s  life,  and  in  the  progress  of 
Paul’s  thought  to  which  they  bear  witness,  is 
that  these  four  Epistles  were  written  in  the 
order  here  named,  and  that  they  all  belong  to 
the  third  missionary  journey ;  First  Corinthians 
having  been  written  toward  the  close  of  the 
sojourn  in  Ephesus  (Acts  xix. ) ;  Second  Corin¬ 
thians  from  Macedonia  (xx.  1) ;  Galatians  either 
from  Macedonia  or  Corinth,  and  Romans  from 
Corinth  (xx.  2,3).  The  period  covered  by  the  first 
three  verses  of  Acts  xx.  was  very  nearly  a  year,  and 
the  brief  account  of  Luke  in  this  passage  may 
be  amply  supplemented  by  historical  references 
in  these  four  Epistles. 

It  is  the  more  unfortunate  that  our  present 
lesson  is  not  in  its  proper  historical  setting, 
because  the  course  of  lessons  which  we  are  now 
studying  is  not  doctrinal,  but  biographical  and 
historical,  and  our  proper  quest  in  the  study  of 
this  Epistle  is  for  the  light  which  it  has  to 
throw  upon  the  life  and  spiritual  development 
of  St.  Paul  and  the  actual  situation  of  the 
Galatian  Church.  Paul’s  doctrine  has  a  place 
in  this  course  of  lessons  only  so  far  as  we  have 
to  inquire  into  the  character  of  the  churches 
which  he  founded,  the  way  in  which  Gentiles  of 
various  nationalities  apprehended  the  truths 
which  he  taught,  and  the  effect  of  those  truths 
upon  their  life  as  a  church.  The  study  of  apos¬ 
tolic  doctrine  is  to  come  in  a  future  year,  when 
we  are  prepared  for  it  by  the  historical  and 
biographical  study  which  we  are  now  pursuing. 

Briefly  to  review  the  events  which  had  oc¬ 
curred  between  the  visit  to  Jerusalem  which  was 
almost  the  closing  incident  of  last  week’s  les¬ 
son,  and  the  writing  of  the  Epistle  which  we 
are  to  study  to  day,  we  find  the  following. 
From  Jerusalem  Paul  went  to  Antioch,  as  we 
saw  last  week  (Acts  xviii.  22),  and  after  several 
months  (vs.  23)  in  this  scene  of  his  early  labors, 
he  set  forth  (in  the  spring  of  A.D.  54)  by  way 
of  the  passes  of  the  Taurus  Mountains  to  revisit 
the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  and  “strengthen’’ 
the  work  already  begun  there.  So  at  last  he 
reached  Ephesus,  to  which  in  his  previous  short 
visit  there  he  had  promised  to  return  ( vss.  19-21). 

In  Ephesus  Paul  remained  three  years,  found¬ 
ing  and  building  up  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
influential  churches  of  the  early  Christian  cen¬ 
turies.  The  details  of  this  period  we  shall  study 
in  next  week’s  lesson,  with  the  causes  of  the 
popular  tumult  by  which  at  last  Paul’s  work  in 
Ephesus  was  interrupted.  It  was  in  the  spring 
of  A.  D.  57  that  Paul  departed  from  Ephesus  and 
after  a  brief  but  successful  ministry  at  Troas 
went  on  to  Macedonia,  for  reasons  which  we 
shall  study  in  the  lesson  which  occurs  five  weeks 
hence,  when  we  study  the  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  written  at  this  time.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  58  A.D. ,  Paul  went  on  to  Corinth, 
and  it  was  probably  after  arriving  in  Corinth 
that  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 


The  occasion  of  the  epistle  was  the  same  con¬ 
troversy  that  occasioned  the  Second  to  the 
Corinthians  and  that  in  the  early  part  of  Paul’s 
ministry  had  troubled  the  Church  of  Antioch 
(xv.  1),  namely  the  jealousy  of  the  Judaizing 
party  in  the  Church  for  the  Law  of  Moses,  their 
determination  to  make  it  binding  upon  Chris¬ 
tians.  To  this  jealousy  for  the  Law  had  of  late 
been  added  a  very  bitter  and  rancourous  jeal¬ 
ousy  of  Paul  himself.  It  had  nearly  split  the 
Corinthian  Church  to  fragments  and  it  was  now 
threatening  the  integrity  of  the  churches  of 
Galatia.  However,  the  methods  of  the  Judaiz¬ 
ing  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the  churches  were 
by  no  means  the  same  in  Corinth  and  Galatia, 
but  were  very  carefully  adapted  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  each  case.  The  Galatians  were  most 
enthusiastically  devoted  to  Paul,  having  been 
especially  won  to  him  by  their  care  of  him  in  a 
long  illness  from  which  he  had  suffered  while 
among  them.  But  being  a  comparatively  uned¬ 
ucated  provincial  people,  they  were  not  particu¬ 
larly  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  doctrines  he 
taught  To  attack  Paul  personally  would  have 
been  to  cause  them  to  rally  round  both  his  per¬ 
son  and  his  doctrines;  these  Judaizers  there¬ 
fore  contented  themselves  with  simply  calling 
Paul’s  apostolic  authority  in  question,  and  then 
proceeded  to  undermine  his  teachings.  In 
Corinth,  on  the  contrary,  where  people  were  very 
much  interested  in  theories  and  very  skilful  in 
argument,  but  had  none  of  that  enthusiasm  for 
Paul’s  person  which  charaterized  the  Galatians, 
their  method  in  Corinth  was,  therefore,  to  hold 
Paul’s  person  up  to  contempt,  as  we  shall  event¬ 
ually  see. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  bears  strong  wit¬ 
ness  to  Paul’s  personal  love  for  this  people  and 
to  the  exquisite  pain  which  they  had  caused 
him  by  being  so  easily  (i.  6,  not  “so  early”) 
moved  from  the  firm  foundation  on  which  he 
had  built  them  up  as  Christians,  and  accepting 
teachings  so  different  from  the  ^Gospel  of  salva¬ 
tion  by  faith  in  Jesus  which  he  had  .brought 
them.  The  letter  abounds  in  personal  allusions. 
He  had  been  twice  in  Galatia  (i.  9;  iv.  13;  v. 
3) ;  on  his  first  arrival  he  had  come  broken  down 
with  illness  (iv.  12-15)  to  find  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  and  loving  welcome  and  hospitality.  They 
had  received  this  poor,  worn,  insignificant  look¬ 
ing  traveler,  shaking  with  malaria  and  half  blind 
because  of  the  glory  of  that  light  which  had 
shone  upon  him  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  as  if 
he  had  been  an  angel  of  God  or  Christ  Jesus 
himself,  and  would  have  “digged  out  their  own 
eyes,’’  if  thus  they  could  have  restored  sight 
to  their  beloved  guide.  The  witness  of  the 
Spirit  to  the  value  of  Paul’s  teachings  had  been 
very  great  (iii.  2-5,  14;  iv.  5-7),  and  the 
churches  had  done  credit  to  their  profession 
(v.  7).  All  this  had  been  disturbed  by  the 
false  teachers  who  had  been  among  them,  to  coun¬ 
teract  whose  influence  Paul  now  wrote. 

The  Epistle,  which  has  been  called  a  contro¬ 
versial  pamphlet  rather  than  a  letter,  naturally 
falls  into  three  parts,  the  first  two  of  which 
respectively  attack  and  refute  the  two  conten¬ 
tions  of  Paul’s  opponents — that  he  was  not  a 
true  apostle,  and  that  his  Gospel  was  not  the 
true  Gospel ;  they  may  be  called  respectively 
personal  and  doctrinal  sections;  the  third  is  a 
hortatory  or  practical  section  dealing  with  the 
actual  character  and  conduct  of  the  Galatian 
Christians. 

The  letter  begins  with  a  distinct  claim  of  apos¬ 
tolic  authority;  “not  from  man,  nor  yet  through 
man,  but  through  Jesus  Christ  and  God  the 
Father  who  raised  Him  from  the  dead.’’ 

In  support  of  this  statement  Paul  reminds  them 
of  what  they  had  already  heard  of  his  early  life 
— how  he  had  been  a  persecutor  of  believers  in 
Christ,  and  how  he  had  been  miraculously  called 
and  set  apart  to  the  apostolate  by  Jesus  in  per¬ 
son.  Even  after  this  he  had  received  nothing 
in  the  way  of  enlightenment  or  teaching  from 


the  other  apostles,  but  had  gone  away  into  dis¬ 
tant  Arabia  to  be  taught  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
alone.  He  reviews  his  various  visits  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  and  hie  interviews  with  the  apostles  to 
show  that  not  only  he  had  received  no  authority 
from  them,  but  that  they  had  recognized  hie 
calling  and  authority  as  precisely  analagous  to 
their  own.  And  he  reminds  them  that  in  the 
very  question  as  to  the  keeping  of  the  Jewish 
law  he  had  stood  out  boldly  against  Peter  him¬ 
self  and  had  proved  Peter  in  the  wrong. 

Then  he  comes  to  the  second  part  of  the  con¬ 
troversy,  the  question  whether  or  not  they  ought 
to  obey  the  Jewish  law.  On  this  question 
hinges  the  whole  question  of  Paul's  Gospel — a 
subject  which  belongs  to  the  doctrinal  study  of 
this  Epistle.  Here  we  need  only  notice  that  he 
appeals  to  their  experience:  had  they  received 
salvation  through  the  keeping  of  the  Law,  or 
simply  through  faith  in  Christ  ?  The  covenant 
of  God  with  Abraham  was  a  covenant  of  prom¬ 
ise,  and  the  ceremonial  Law  was  designed  to 
keep  alive  faith  that  the  promises  would  be  ful¬ 
filled.  But  in  Christ  they  had  all  been  fulfilled ; 
those  who  went  back  to  the  Law  virtually  denied 
this  and  went  back  from  freedom  to  bondage. 

This  brings  Paul  to  the  third  section  of  his 
epistle,  the  practical  outcome  of  these  facts. 
What  was  the  freedom  in  Christ  which  they  now 
enjoyed  ?  It  could  not  be  freedom  to  sin,  for 
that  was  unthinakble  of  fnen  redeemed  from 
sin.  It  must  be  freedom  to  do  right,  the  power 
of  right  doing.  And  he  sets  forth  the  graces 
which  the  believer  has  received  power  to  attain 
— love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  the  inclina¬ 
tion  to  bear  one  another’s  burdens,  and  con¬ 
tinued  courage  in  well  doing  in  the  face  of 
obstacles. 

In  conclusion  Paul  takes  the  pen  from  his 
amanuensis  and  writes  a  few  lines  which,  by 
the  large  letters,  will  prove  themselves  to  the 
Galatians,  familiar  with  Paul’s  defective  eye¬ 
sight,  to  be  by  his  own  hand.  Once  again  he 
reverts  to  the  painful  question  of  circumcision 
to  remind  them  that  neither  circumcision  nor 
uncircumcision  is  of  importance ;  that  the  thing 
needed  is  to  make  certain  that  one  is  a  new 
creature  by  the  grace  of  God.  And  so  with  an 
invocation  of  peace  upon  those  “who  walk  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  rule, ’’ and  the  apostolic  bene¬ 
diction,  he  closes. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

The  International  Lesson  for  May  30th  is  a 
Review. 

THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Tract 
Society  was  held  in  the  lecture-room  of  the 
Madison  Square  Church  on  May  17th,  at  10 
A.M.  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall  was  called  to  preside 
and  Rev.  N.  J.  Conklin  of  Rochester  acted  as 
Secretary.  The  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  Tag, 
presented  his  annual  report,  showing  that  the 
Society  had  received  during  the  year  1189,- 
756.34  from  sales,  {22,005.86  from  donations, 
and  119,029.34  from  legacies.  The  two  Secre¬ 
taries,  Drs.  W.  W.  Rand  and  George  L.  Shearer, 
persented  their  reports,  and  were  followed  by 
Rev.  James  H.  Roberts  of  the  North  China  Mis¬ 
sion  of  the  American  Board,  Rev.  Judson  Swift 
and  Rev.  W.  A.  Rice,  D  D.,  who  gave  most 
interesting  addresses. 

The  falling  off  in  receipts  was  almost  wholly 
in  the  item  of  legacies,  the  donations  of  the 
living  were  but  very  slightly  reduced. 

The  Missionary  Secretary,  Rev.  W.  A.  Rice, 
D.D.,  was  during  the  year  called  to  a  pastorate 
in  New  Jersey  and  resigned  to  accept  it.  His 
duties  have  been  divided  among  his  associates. 

In  spite  of  the  finanical  stringency,  the  amount 
received  last  year  from  sales  was  a  little  larger 
than  the  preceding  one. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  John  M.  Stevenson  after  a  faithful 
service  of  thirty-five  years,  was  called  to  his 
reward  during  the  year. 
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Tenement  House  Chapter 

48  Henry  Street. 

Mrs.  Julian  Hkath,  Chairman. 

Miss  Anna  R.  Bralb.  Cor.  Sec’y. 

Mibb  Charlotte  A.  Waterburt,  Rec.  Sec’y. 

Mibb  Clara  Field,  Treasurer. 

Mibb  Alice  C.  Mater,  Supt. 

ANOTHER  PLEASANT  EVENING. 

The  week  before  the  breaking  up  of  the  old 
home  in  Madison  street,  the  members  of  our 
Board  were  surprised  to  receive  invitations  to  an 
evening  entertainment  to  be  given  by  “The  Vol¬ 
unteer  Aids  of  Department  of  Street  Cleaning.” 
This  is  the  first  club  that  came  to  ask  the  use  of 
our  rooms  and  has  been  from  the  beginning,  a 
very  enterprising  organization.  Unfortunately 
we  could  not  all  go,  but  enough  were  present  to 
enjoy  the  enthusiasm  of  the  affair,  and  to  appre¬ 
ciate  that  the  chief  object  of  the  meeting  was  to 
express  the  thanks  of  the  young  people  for  the 
privileges  they  had  enjoyed  in  the  use  of  the 
Chapter  House.  They  were  out  in  full  force, 
and  with  invited  guests  made  an  enthusiastic 
audience  of  about  a  hundred  who,  applauded 
vigorously  everybody  and  everything. 

Mr.  Simon,  the  director  of  the  League,  opened 
with  a  few  words,  which  was  followed  by  an 
“Overture,”  and  then  came  the  real  address 
of  welcome  from  the  President,  Jacob  Wein¬ 
stein,  who  if  he  was  a  little  fellow  in  short 
trousers  was  fully  impressed  with  the  dignity  of 
his  position,  and  said: 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  deliver  to  you  a  brief  account  of  the 
Volunteer’s  Department  Street  Cleaning. 

This  League  was  organized  on  February  16th, 
1897.  At  the  organization  of  this  League,  we 
only  had  twelve  members  in  number,  while  to¬ 
day  we  have  exceedingly  multiplied  that  num¬ 
ber,  and  have  risen  to  the  number  of  forty-five. 

We  have  procured  this  room  for  our  regular 
meetings,  from  Miss  Mayer  and  the  kind  ladies 
of  this  institution,  who  willingly  granted  us  this 
privilege.  Under  the  directorship  of  our  hon¬ 
orable  director,  Mr.  R.  S.  Simon,  and  also  by 
the  aid  of  Mr.  David  Willard,  we  have  success¬ 
fully  attained  our  preesnt  standing  as  a  Street 
Cleaning  League. 

Now,  members,  I  wish  to  say  to  you  a  few 
words:  during  my  administration  as  chairman, 
you  have  acted  in  my  presence  as  perfect  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  and  I  hope  that  in  the  future 
you  will  keep  up  this  reputation  and  record. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  not  wishing  to  detain 
you,  1  close  my  address  and  hoping  that  when 
you  leave  this  place,  you  will  be  well  satisfied 
with  this  evening’s  amusement.” 

Then  followed  songs,  essays  and  recitations  by 
the  different  members  of  the  club.  Mr.  Simon 
introduced  one  as  being  “as  good  a  little  boy  as 
he  was  a  singer.  ”  After  rendering  with  much 
feeling  a  pathetic  ditty  about  “Somebody’s 
Mother,”  he  followed  with  “Rosie  O’Grady,” 
the  audience  joining  in  the  chorus.  Then  the 
“Patrick  Henry”  of  the  League  recited  Daniel 
Webster  s  tribute  to  Washington.  Two  of  the 
boys  appeared  as  comedians,  dressed  as  Dutch¬ 
men,  and  told  funny  stories  and  got  off  jokes  at 
each  other’s  expense,  and  the  girls  took  their 
parts  with  an  equal  sense  of  their  importance. 
Two  friends  of  the  directors  had  kindly  added 
some  very  good  music  on  the  piano  and  violin, 
but  were  obliged  to  leave  before  the  evening 
was  over.  Mr.  Simon  explained  the  reason  of 
their  going,  and  began  to  thank  them,  when  a 
little  fellow  interrupted  and  put  the  matter  of 
thanks  to  a  vote,  saying  that  as  they  knew  how 
“to  transact  business”  they  “should  do  it 
right,”  and  a  most  enthusiastic  unanimous  vote 
of  thanks  was  carried. 

Everything  was  done  in  the  most  serious  man¬ 
ner,  the  children  calling  each  other  Mr.  and 
Miss,  as  is  their  custom  at  all  meetings.  Not  a 
first  name  was  mentioned  during  the  evening. 
There  has  been  an  unavoidable  interruption  in 


the  regular  club  meetings  owing  to  the  confusion 
of  moving,  but  they  are  in  the  new  rooms  now 
and  soon  everything  will  be  moving  as  usual. 

We  are  to  have  our  “house-warming”  on  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon.  May  25th.  The  members  of  the 
Board  all  hope  to  be  at  No.  48  between  two  and 
five  and  will  be  very  glad  to  welcome  any  friends 
of  the  Chapter,  to  show  them  over  the  new 
house  and  talk  of  the  plans  for  summer  work. 
Henry  street  is  only  two  blocks  from  the 
Chatham  Square  station  of  the  Third  avenue 
elevated  road  and  we  hope  that  many  will  find 
their  way  to  us. 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

By  Rev.  Henry  T.  MoEwen,  D.D. 


Fruit-Bearing. 

May  24.  The  fruits.  Galatians  6 : 16-26. 

26.  The  soil.  Matthew  13 ;  18-23. 

26.  No  fruit.  Matthew  21 : 17-22. 

27.  Fruit  time.  Matthew  21 : 83-41. 

28.  Slow  fruit.  Luke  18 : 1-9. 

26.  Known  by  their  fruits.  Matthew  7 : 15-28. 

30.  Topio— "That  ye  bear  much  fruit.”  John  16: 

Our  tenderest,  holiest  desire  is  to  inherit  and 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God ;  we  must,  there¬ 
fore,  get  rid  of  the  works  of  the  flesh  and  bring 
forth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  This  does  not 
mean  more  fighting  against  sin,  it  means  entire 
surrender  to  the  Master.  The  beet  way  to  empty 
of  seif  is  to  fill  with  Christ.  The  world  had  no 
power  with  or  ^against  Him  because  “in  Him 
dwelt  all  the  fullness  of  the  God-head  bodily.” 
Spontaneity,  not  premeditation,  marks  Christ’s 
life.  He  was  not  restraining  evil  within  him, 
but  pouring  out  the  abundant  goodness  of  God 
with  which  he  was  filled.  Paul  marks  the  dis¬ 
tinction  in  hie  choice  of  words.  The  evils,  of 
which  he  speaks  in  Galatians  v.,  are  the  works 
of  unaided  nature.  The  list  is  so  long  and  so 
ugly,  that  having  named  fifteen  (Revised  Ver¬ 
sion)  or  seventeen  (King  James  Version),  he  is 
obliged  to  Bay  “and  suchlike.”  When,  how¬ 
ever,  he  comes  to  the  blessings  which  he  craves, 
they  are  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  Here  nature  is 
aided  by  grace.  They  are  not  achievements  by 
man,  but  growths  because  of  God’s  indwelling. 
Turn  to  and  study  Ephesians  iii.,  where  Paul 
prays  “That  Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts 
through  faith :  that  ye  may  be  strong  to  appre¬ 
hend  with  all  saints,  what  is  the  breadth  and 
length  and  depth  and  height,  and  to  know  the 
love  of  Christ  which  passeth  knowlege,  that  ye 
may  be  filled  with  ail  the  fulness  of  God.” 
The  crucifixion  of  the  flesh,  with  its  passions 
and  lusts,  comes  after  and  because  you  are  in 
Christ  and  of  Christ.  The  heavenly  fruits,  love, 
joy,  peace,  long-suffering,,  kindness,  goodness, 
faithfulness,  meekness  and  temperance  grow 
only  on  trees  which  have  been  engrafted  by 
Christ. 

Bad  soil  is  an  utterly  inadequate  excuse  for 
insufficient  harvest.  It  is  now  spring  time  and 
therefore  seed  time.  Watch  the  farmer  as  he 
plows  up  the  trodden  places  and  fertilizes  them. 
Note  the  toil  expended  in  the  removal  of  rocks 
and  stumps.  Mattocks  uproot  and  fire  burns  the 
thorns  and  briars  in  order  that  golden  grain  may 
take  their  place.  This  is  the  price  he  is  willing 
to  pay  for  an  abundant  earthly  harvest.  Shall 
we  do  lees  for  an  eternal  harvest  ?  God  is  here 
our  colaborer.  Ezekiel  xxxvi.  26,  27  brings  good 
cheer.  “A  ^new  heart  will  I  give  you,  and  a 
new  Spirit  will  I  put  within  you :  and  I  will 
take  away  the  stony  heart  out  of  your  flesh,  and 
I  will  give  you  a  heart  of  flesh.  And  I  will 
put  my  Spirit  within  you,  and  cause  you  to  walk 
in  my  statutes,  and  ye  shall  keep  my  judgments 
and  do  them.”  The  Psalmist  facing  his  own 
sin  and  guilt  knew  the  source  from  which  help 
came.  ‘  ‘  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God ; 
and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me.”  “Wash 
me  thoroughly  from  mine  iniquity  and  cleanse 
me  from  my  sin”  (Psalm  li. ).  I  know  of  no 


work  BO  ineffective  as  man-made  reformations. 
Not  contradiction,  but  cooperation  is  the  great 
truth  underlying  Philippians  ii.  12.  “Work 
out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling, 
for  it  is  God  which  worketh  in  you  both  to  will 
and  to  work,  for  His  good  pleasure.” 

Luxurious  leaves  will  not  satisfy  Christ’s  de¬ 
mand  for  luscious  fruit.  The  tree  was  rich  in 
foliage  but  poor  in  figs.  Leaves,  however  abun¬ 
dant,  cannot  take  the  place  of  fruit.  This  is 
the  object  lesson,  of  which  Matthew  vii.  22,  23 
is  the  doctrine.  “Many  will  say  to  me  in  that 
day.  Lord,  Lord,  did  we  not  prophesy  in  thy 
name,  and  by  thy  name  cast  out  devils,  and  by 
Thy  Name  do  many  mighty  works  ?  And  then 
will  I  profess  unto  them,  I  never  knew  you :  de¬ 
part  from  Me  ye  that  work  iniquity.”  Profes¬ 
sions  are  the  fig  leaves,  good  and  useful  in  their 
way  and  place,  but  they  are  not  fruit  Nowhere 
is  this  truth  more  graphically  and  profoundly 
taught  than  in  1  Corinthians  xiii.,  where  Paul 
goes  from  service  to  sacrifice  saying,  “And  if  I 
give  my  body  to  be  burned,  but  have  not  love, 
it  profiteth  me  nothing.  ’  ’  This  is  a  lesson,  not 
for  trembling  saints  like  the  publican,  but  for 
arrogant  hypocrites  like  the  Pharisee.  ChriA’s 
severity  to  hypocrites  is  as  unmeasured  as  it  is 
merited. 

What  a  picture  of  hope,  disappointment,  cun¬ 
ning,  violence  and  retribution  Matthew  xxi. 
33-41  furnishes.  Their  usurpation  calls  forth 
your  denunciation.  Stewards  attempted  to  be¬ 
come  owners.  Because  they  wished  to  deny 
God’s  ownership,  they  sought  to  destroy  Christ’s 
Sonship.  Odious  as  the  application  may  at  first 
seem,  the  photograph  is  yours  and  mine  unless 
and  until  we  render  unto  God  that  which  is 
due.  Life  is  opportunity,  of  which  we  are  stew¬ 
ards,  not  a  possession  of  which  we  are  owners. 

What  an  inspiration  it  was  when  in  the  fif¬ 
teenth  chapter  of  Romans,  fifth  verse,  Paul  called 
Jehovah  “The  God  of  patience.”  Year  after 
year,  as  He  walks  in  His  vineyard.  He  finds  the 
same  tree  barren.  At  the  intercession  of  the 
dresser  of  the  vineyard  he  waits  still  longer  and 
increases  yet  more  the  richness  of  the  opportnu- 
nity.  Let  not  God’s  patience  beget  human  pre¬ 
sumption.  Persistent  barrenness  will  some  day 
be  ended  by  “Cut  it  down,  why  cumbereth  it 
the  ground?” 

If  you  are  going  to  gather  good  fruits,  you 
must  plant  good  trees.  Crab  apple  blossoms 
are  more  beautiful  and  fragrant,  by  far,  than 
apple  blossoms.  The  beauty  of  the  blossom 
does  not  determine  the  nature  of  the  fruit. 
Here  nature  aids  us  to  understand  grace.  I 
have  seen  a  crab  apple  stump  laden  with  Bald¬ 
win  apples,  but  it  was  because,  years  before,  a 
Baldwin  graft  had  taken  the  place  of  crab  apple 
trunk.  Baldwin  apple  seeds  produce  apple  trees, 
but  not  Baldwin  apple  trees.  For  Baldwin 
apples  you  must  first  insert  Baldwin  grafts. 
Apple  trees  are  made  good  fruit  bearers  by  graft¬ 
ing,  not  by  nature.  Grafting  in  spring  time 
will  avoid  grumbling  in  autumn  at  the  nature 
of  the  fruit.  Acceptance  of  Christ  on  earth, 
will  insure  acceptance  hy  Christ  in  heaven. 

If  you  do  not  bring  forth  fruit  unto  life  eter¬ 
nal,  God,  the  Husbandman,  will  cut  you,  the 
branch,  off  from  Chriet,  the  Vine.  Abundance 
and  quality  of  fruit  not  only  glorify  the  Father^ 
they  also  proclaim  true  diecipTeship.  I  am  glad 
that  you  are  suspicious  of  and  anxious  about  the 
branch.  The  second  verse  of  John  xv. ,  where 
God  takes  away  barren  branches  and  purges 
those  which  bear,  ought  to  sober,  but  need  not 
sadden  one.  Look  into  the  face  of  the  Husband¬ 
man.  Did  you  ever  see  greater  kindness,  ten¬ 
derer  love,  larger  beneficence  ?  Have  you  studied 
the  Vine  of  which  by  faith  you  become  a  branch  ? 
Its  fertility  and  resource  ought  to  fill  you  with 
joy  when  you  remember  that  they  are  yours. 
You  need  not  worry  about  the  branch,  if  you 
have  made  sure  that  it  is  in  the  Vine.  To  this 
give  immediate  attention.  Are  you  simply  tied 
to  Christ  by  profession,  or  are  you  engrafted 
into  Him  by  regeneration  ?  It  is  just  as  sure 
that  with  Christ  you  can  do  all  things,  as  it  is 
that  without  Him  you  can  do  nothing. 
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THE  STRANGER  IN  GREEN. 

By  Susan  Teall  Perry. 

In  a  bed  of  beautiful  pansies— 

Bronze,  purple,  yellow  and  white— 

One  early  Spring  morning  a  stranger 
Lifted  his  head  to  the  light. 

No  wonder  there  was  a  commotion, 

'Twas  plain  enough  to  be  seen 
He  did  not  belong  to  our  order. 

He  wore  no  color  but  green. 

With  8weet.8c«nted  dewdrops  the  pansies 
Bathed  their  dear  faces,  so  sad. 

It  was  the  first  morning  their  wee  hearts 
Had  not  been  cheerful  and  glad. 

They  had  lived  in  harmony  perfect. 

Their  aim  and  purpose  in  life 
To  make  growth  in  sweetness  and  beauty. 
Without  vain  glory  and  strife. 

Day  after  day,  the  stranger  in  green 
Grew  more  and  more  at  his  ease; 
Towered  up  high  and  crowded  his  way 
Without  a  “thank  you”  or  “please,” 

And  with  looks  disdainful  and  haughty 
Gazed  down  on  the  pansies  aU, 

While  trying  to  make  their  Uves  wretched. 
Calling  them  “dumpy  and  smalL” 

But  the  gardener  came  one  morning 
To  look  at  his  pansy  bed. 

And  he  jerked  out  the  stranger  in  green. 
And  quickly  took  off  his  head. 

“  You  impertinent  feUow,”  he  cried, 

“  You're  like  the  rest  of  your  race. 
Crowding  in  where  you  do  not  belong. 
Taking  the  very  best  place. 

“  An  ugly  old  weed !  ”  the  good  man  said. 
While  bent  o’er  the  i>ansies  low. 

“  Doing  his  best  to  hinder  you  all 
In  beauty  and  grace  to  grow." 

He  lifted  the  pansies  gently  up. 

He  petted  them  all  awhile. 

Till  over  each  blooming  face  there  came 
A  glad  and  a  grateful  smile. 


STELLA’S  MISTAKE. 

“I’m  rather  late,  mother,’’  said  Stella  Rich¬ 
ardson  upon  returning  from  school  one  after¬ 
noon.  “Miss  Tyler  stopped  me  at  her  gate  to 
tell  me  that  she  expects  her  niece,  Dora  Cole, 
to  come  next  week  from  Georgia  to  live  with 
her.  Dora’s  father  died  last  year  and  her 
mother  last  month,  and  now  she  has  no  rel¬ 
atives  living  .excepting  Miss  lyler  and  her 
sister.  She  is  twelve  years  old,  just  my  age, 
you  know,  and  Miss  Tyler  wants  me  to  be  her 
friend,  if  you  are  willing.’’ 

“I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you  be  kind  to 
her,  certainly.  We  will  invite  her  here  to  tea 
soon  after  she  arrives,  and  if  she  is  a  nice  little 
girl  I  should  like  to  have  her  be  your  com¬ 
panion.’’ 

The  rest  of  that  day  Stella  could  think  of  lit¬ 
tle  else  than  that  a  girl  of  her  own  age  was 
really  coming  to  live  next  door.  She  had  so 
often  wished  for  a  sister,  or  at  least  for  a 
friend  who  would  be  always  close  at  hand  and 
DOW  it  seemed  that  her  longing  might  be  satis¬ 
fied. 

It  must  be  explained  that  the  Richardsons 
lived  in  a  beautiful  house  about  a  half  mile 
from  the  town  of  Championville.  Miss  Tyler 
and  her  sister  lived  near  them,  but  there  were 
DO  other  neighbors.  So  it  was  not  strange  that 
Stella  often  felt  lonely  when  she  had  left  all  her 
schoolmates  in  town,  and  had  to  find  her  way 
home  alone.  Henceforth  there  would  be  some 
one  to  walk  with,  some  one  to  share  her  books 
and  plays— perhaps  even  some  one  to  practise 
with  her  on  the  piano. 

“I  do  hope  she  is  a  nice  girl !’’  she  exclaimed 
repeatedly  during  the  days  in  which  Dora  was 
expected,  and  Mrs.  Richardson  silently  echoed 
the  hope. 

The  arrival  took  place  on  a  Saturday.  Stella 
watched  at  the  window  when  Mies  Tyler  and 
her  sister  took  their  places  in  their  carriage  and 

ove  off  to  the  railroad  station,  and  when  they 

turned  about  a  half  hour  after  there  was 


still  an  eager  young  face  peering  out  to  see 
whether  the  promised  friend  had  come. 

“Yes,  there  she  is,  mother,  sitting  on  the 
front  seat !  And  isn’t  she  pretty  ?  I’m  sure  I 
shall  like  her.  May  I  run  right  over  and  say 
how  do  you  do  ?’’ 

Mrs.  Richardson  smiled  as  she  answered  that 
perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  allow  the  young 
stranger  to  rest  for  awhile  after  her  long  jour¬ 
ney,  but  that  Stella  might  make  her  a  short  call 
later  in  the  day. 

Now  we  all  know  that  there  are  many  disap¬ 
pointments  in  life;  that  often  where  we  look  for 
most  we  find  the  least ;  that  our  brightest  hopes 
are  seldom  realized.  But  fortunately  for  Stella 
her  expectations  were  more  than  fulfilled.  She 
was  altogether  delighted  with  her  call  upon 
Dora  who  proved  to  be  a  charming  girl,  amiable, 
well-behaved,  and  quite  ready  to  form  a  new  ac¬ 
quaintance. 

“I’m  sure  you’ll  like  her,  mother,’’  said 
Stella,  when  she  went  home.  “She’s  just  one 
of  the  sweetest  girls  I  ever  saw.’’ 

Mrs,  Richardson  when  she  met  Dora  agreed 
with  her  daughter’s  opinion,  so  it  was  not 
strange  that  very  soon  a  close  friendship  was 
formed  between  the  young  girls. 

They  walked  to  and  from  school  together,  were 
in  the  same  class,  helped  each  other  with  their 
lessons,  read  the  same  books,  shared  each  other’s 
amusements — in  fact,  spent  most  of  their  waking 
hours  in  each  other’s  company. 

They  particularly  enjoyed  the  walk  to  school 
and  back  again,  and  as  they  went  home  to  din¬ 
ner  at  noon  they  had  this  walk  four  times  a 
day.  One  afternoon  Stella  stopped  as  usual  at 
Miss  Tyler’s  door,  but  was  told  that  Dora  had 
driven  into  town  with  her  aunts  who  were  to 
leave  her  at  the  school.  Now  Stella  most  unrea¬ 
sonably  felt  irritated  at  receiving  this  message. 
Why  couldn’t  Dora  have  waited  for  her  ?  What 
need  had  she  to  ride  that  short  distance  Didn’t 
she  have  drives  enough  without  spoiling  their 
walk  ? 

So,  in  an  unhappy  mood  Stella  went  on  her 
way  alone,  indulging  in  unkind  thoughts.  Dora 
was  ungrateful,  she  said  to  herself.  Hadn’t  she 
taken  great  pains  to  make  her  feel  at  home  ? 
Hadn’t  she  exerted  herself  to  entertain  her  ? 
Hadn’t  she  several  times  given  up  a  drive  with 
her  parents  for  the  sake  of  being  with  her  ? 
She  failed  to  remember  that  if  she  had  done 
these  things  it  was  because  she  had  found  pleas¬ 
ure  in  them. 

Reaching  the  school-room  in  an  unenviable 
frame  of  mind,  she  found  Dora  deeply  interested 
in  a  story  book.  A  glance  showed  her  that  it 
was  one  belonging  to  a  schoolmate,  Mabel 
Bliss,  and  one  which  she  had  only  the  day  be¬ 
fore  expressed  a  desire  to  read.  “The  mean 
thing!’’  so  her  thoughts  ran.  “She  knows  very 
well  how  anxious  I  am  to  read  that  book,  and 
DOW  she’s  borrowed  it  from  Mabel  and  she’ll 
know  all  about  it  before  I  do.’’ 

The  good  Book  telle  us  that  out  of  the  fulness 
of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh.  Ugly  thoughts 
precede  ugly  words,  just  as  kind  thoughts  pre¬ 
cede  words  of  kindness.  With  a  face  flushed 
with  anger,  Stella  approached  her  friend. 

“Do  you  know  what  I  call  you  ?’’  she  ex¬ 
claimed  abruptly.  “]  call  you  the  most  selfish 
girl  I  ever  knew.  After  this  I  won’t  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  you  at  all.  Mighty  fine 
isn’t  it  to  come  off  to  school  without  me,  and 
then  take  advantage  of  your  being  here  first  to 
get  hold  of  Mabel’s  book.  I  see  what  kind  of  a 
friend  you  are.’’ 

Dora  would  have  explained  that  her  aunts  had 
had  a  special  reason  for  stopping  at  a  store  with 
her  before  taking  her  to  school ;  also  that  she 
had  borrowed  the  book  for  Stella  as  well  as  for 
herself  and  that  she  was  only  reading  the  iintro- 
duction,  thinking  that  they  would  read  the 
story  together. 

But  Stella  waited  for  no  reply.  She  went  to 


her  own  desk  as  quickly  as  possible  and  occu¬ 
pied  herself  with  arithmetic  until  the  bell  rang 
calling  the  girls  to  order.  After  school  she 
hurried  to  get  her  hat  and  coat  and  walked 
away  towards  home  without  even  turning  her 
head  to  see  whether  Dora  was  following. 

Oh,  Stella  1  Stella !  how  many  little  girls  have 
a  bad  temper  like  yours,  and  how  much 
trouble  it  gives  them  !  Why  couldn’t  you  have 
tried  harder  to  keep  back  those  unkind  words. 
Why  did  you  think  those  ugly  thoughts?  Why 
do  any  of  us  say  things  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment  which  we  afterwards  would  give  worlds 
to  recall? 

Stela  went  home  so  evidently  out  of  humor 
that  her  mother  thought  it  not  beet  to  question 
her  about  the  occurrences  of  the  day.  She 
sulked  in  a  corner  all  the  rest  of  the  afternoon, 
pretending  to  crochet,  but  really  saying  bitter 
things  in  her  heart  against  her  friend.  After 
supper  Miss  Tyler’s  maid  came  to  the  door  ask¬ 
ing  to  borrow  a  certain  kind  of  medicine. 
“Miss  Tyler  thinks,”  said  she,  “that  Miss  Dora 
has  taken  a  sudden  cold,  and  she  doesn’t  want  to 
let  it  go  without  attention.  ’  ’ 

Stella,  who  had  already  retired  to  her  own 
room,  heard  the  words  through  the  half-open 
door. 

Her  heart  seemed  to  give  a  great  jump.  O, 
dear!  Suppose  Dora  should  die  that  night,  and 
she  had  been  so  cross  with  her  that  very  day  I 
How  could  she  ever  forgive  herself  ? 

She  went  to  bed  feeling  very  sad  and  repent¬ 
ant.  She  tossed  and  turned  for  a  long,  long 
while  and  finally  sobbed  herself  to  sleep.  , 

The  next  morning,  when  she  stopped  at  Mies 
Tyler’s  door  she  was  told  that  Dora  was  not 
well  enough  to  go  with  her  to  school,  and  as 
there  was  need  to  hasten  on  she  had  no  chance 
to  utter  the  words  of  apology  which  were  on  her 
lips. 

All  through  the  morning  session  she  was  very 
unhappy;  so  much  so  that  she  failed  to  do 
justice  to  her  lessons  and  received  a  reproof 
from  her  teacher.  At  noon  she  succeeded  in 
seeing  Dora.  Great  was  her  relief  to  find  that 
her  friend  was  not  seriously  ill.  “Oh,  Dora!” 
she  exclaimed,  “you  don’t  know  how  sorry  I  am 
that  I  treated  you  so  yesterday.” 

Then  Dora  explained  the  conduct  which  had 
given  offence  and  Stella  saw  to  her  shame  that 
there  had  really  been  no  cause  for  her  outburst 
of  temper. 

“Do  forgive  me,  Dora,”  she  said  in  a  piteous 
tone.  “I’d  give  anything  if  I’d  never  acted  so; 
but  I  can’t  change  it  now.” 

“Well,  I’ll  love  you  just  the  same,  even  if  you 
can’t,”  replied  Dora  sweetly. 

Later  that  day  a  fine  rose  bush  in  full  bloom 
was  sent  to  Dora  “with  Stella’s  love.” 

Mary  Joanna  Porter. 


ACTIVITY  OF  THE  CHILD. 

It  is  quite  evident  to  any  one  who  has  spent 
a  little  time  in  watching  very  young  children 
that  those  belonging  to  educated  and  industrious 
parents  exhibit  spontaneously  a  passion  for 
movement,  for  activity.  And  this  is  identical 
with  energy.  So  soon  as  affection  springs  to 
life  in  the  innocent  little  heart,  this  natural 
energy  becomes  united  with  the  impulse  to  bo 
useful ;  and  if  we  were  only  upon  the  alert  to 
recognize  this  moral  sentiment  as  soon  as  it  is 
born  we  should  rarely  have  to  utter  the  reproach 
so  frequent  with  us  now,  that  children  seem  to 
like  to  give  trouble.  They  may,  and  they  will 
after  awhile,  if  the  early  good  feeling  is 
neglected,  and  they  are  rebuffed  and  turned  to 
puerile  pursuits  or  to  “busy  idleness,”  instead 
of  being  helped  to  do  something,  however  small 
the  thing  may  be,  of  real  work. 

A  child  knows  reality  from  sham  far  quicker 
than  a  grown  person  knows;  and  while  he  is 
simple  and  honest  in  heart,  he  despises  the 
sham.  Upon  the  same  principle  he  likes  work 
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■when  the  element  of  purpose  is  present,  and 
'Until  through  the  indolence  engendered  by 
baffled  activities  he  comes  to  feel  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  others  to  work  and  for  him  to  enjoy  the 
fruit  of  their  labor. 

This  is  a  terrible  condition,  and  one  for  which 
guardians  are  always  responsible.  I  have  never 
known  a  persistently  idle  and  selfish  young  per¬ 
son  who  had  not  been  trained  into  idleness  and 
selfishness  by  having  some  officious  elder  take 
away  his  proper  work.  The  little  child  then 
comes  to  us  ready  and  willing  to  help  us  in  our 
life  work.  Shall  we  not  accept  this  loving  aid, 
and  take  him,  as  our  sweet,  kind  and  active 
helper  in  our  daily  labor  ? — Florence  Hull  Win- 
terburn  in  the  “May  Woman’s  Home  Com¬ 
panion.’’ 


THE  BIRD  AND  THE  PINE  TREE. 

The  Bird.  May  I  make  a  nest  in  your  top, 
good  pine  tree  ? 

The  Tree.  Yes,  I  like  to  swing  little  birds 
to  sleep. 

Bird.  Thank  you,  pine  tree,  but  the  wind 
swings  them  to  sleep. 

Tree.  Yes,  he  sings  like  the  sea.  But  it  is 
only  in  the  pine  trees  that  he  sings  like  that. 

Bird.  It  is  in  the  pine  trees  that  I  like  best 
to  make  a  nest.  May  I  make  it  of  your  sticks  ? 

Tree.  If  you  like,  but  they  are  not  very 
smooth.  Is  it  to  be  a  little  nest  ? 

Bird.  Oh,  no!  I  like  a  big  nest,  I  am  a  big 
bird. 

Tree.  I  cannot  see  you,  it  is  so  dark. 

Bird.  I  am  very  black,  very  big,  very  wise, 
and  very  old. 

Tree.  Are  your  little  birds  pretty  ? 

Bird.  Oh,  yes!  They  are  like  me.  They  are 
very  pretty,  indeed. 

Tree.  Can  they  sing  ? 

Bird.  Yes,  indeed.  They  will  sing  to  you  all 
day. 

Tree.  I  like  to  bear  little  birds  sing.  Once 
I  had  a  nest  of  little  crows.  Oh,  they  were  so 
black  and  so  ugly  and  they  made  such  a  noise ! 

Bird.  Good -bye.  Pine  tree,  I  shall  not  make 
my  nest  in  your  top,  and  my  little  birds  shall 
not  sing  to  you.  My  name  is  Crow. — Primary 
Education. 


HOW  THREAD  IS  NUMBERED. 

The  numbers  on  the  spools  express  the  number 
of  “hanks’’  which  can  be  wound  from  a  pound 
of  thread.  The  very  finest  spinning  rarely  ex¬ 
ceeds  300  hanks  to  the  pound,  while  in  the  very 
coarsest  there  is  about  two  hanks.  The  more 
common  qualities,  however,  those  from  which 
sewing  thread  is  usually  made,  run  from  ten  to 
seventy  banks  to  the  pound,  and  the  spools  on 
which  it  is  wound  are  numbered  from  ten  to 
seventy  in  accordance. — Popular  Science  News. 

HAWTHORN  TO  HIS  UITTUE  GIRU. 

My  Dear  Little  Rosebud. — I  have  put  a  kiss 
for  you  in  this  nice,  clean  piece  of  paper.  I 
shall  fold  it  up  carefully,  and  I  hope  it  will  not 
drop  out  before  it  gets  to  Lisbon.  If  you  cannot 
find  it,  you  must  ask  mamma  to  look  for  it. 
Perhaps  you  will  find  it  on  her  lips. 

Give  my  best  regards  to  your  Uncle  John  and 
Aunt  Sue,  and  to  all  your  kind  friends,  not  for¬ 
getting  your  nurse.  Your  affectionate  father, 

N.  H. 

MAKE  A  NOTE  OF  THIS  YOUNG  MEN. 

Young  men  who  read  Dr.  Nansen’s,  the  famous 
Arctic  explorer’s  book  and  are  so  greatly  inter¬ 
ested,  should  make  a  note  of  what  he  says  con¬ 
cerning  alcoholic  liquors.  Coming  from  such  a 
source  the  statement  carries  great  weight.  He 
says,  “It  is  often  supposed  that  even  though 
spirits  are  not  intended  for  daily  use  they  ought 
to  be  taken  upon  an  expedition  for  medicinal 
purposes.  I  would  readily  acknowledge  this 
if  any  one  could  show  me  a  single  case  in  which 
«uch  a  remedy  is  necessary;  but  till  this  is 


done  I  shall  maintain  that  this  pretext  is  not 
sufficient,  and  that  the  beet  course  is  to  brush 
alcoholic  drinks  from  the  list  of  necessaries 
for  an  Arctic  expedition.’’ 


A  few  days  ago  a  number  of  sailors’  wives  in 
Portsmouth  forwarded  the  Duchess  of  York  a 
handsome  baby’s  robe  in  white  silk  and  Valen¬ 
ciennes  lace.  The  robe  is  made  entirely  by  sail¬ 
ors’  wives,  and  such  of  these  as  could  not  have  a 
hand  in  the  making  of  it  got  up  among  them¬ 
selves  a  penny  subscription  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
the  materials,  which  amounted  to  nearly  150. 
In  asking  her  royal  highness  to  accept  the  robe, 
the  women  described  it  as  “A  gift  from  sailors’ 
wives  to  a  sailor’s  wife.’’ 


According  to  the  most  reliable  English  histori¬ 
ans,  Alfred  the  Great,  in  872,  was  the  first  Eng¬ 
lish  sovereign  to  wear  a  crown.  From  early  in¬ 
scriptions  and  historical  records  it  appears  that 
the  Saxon  Kings  before  the  time  of  Alfred  wore 
simply  a  band  of  pearls  around  the  head  as  a 
mark  of  royal  power. 


Shoe  Merchant — “Size  two  will  just  about  fit 
you,  I  think,  little  girl. ’’ 

Little  Girl— “Oh,  dear,  no!  [^That’s  too  large. 
I  can  wear  half  past  one.  ’  ’ 


HOW  THE  DUTCH  REPUBLIC  .WAS  SATED. 

The  Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams  writes  The 
Boston  Herald  as  follows : 

“Most  persons  have  heard  of  the  great  William 
of  Orange,  called  ‘The  Silent.  ’  If  the  dog  ene¬ 
mies  will  turn  to  Motley’s  ‘History  of  the  Rise 
of  the  Dutch  Republic’  (vol.ii,  page  398),  they’ll 
find  this  little  incident  related :  On  the  night  of 
September  12,  1572,  a  body  of  Alva’s  Spanish 
troops  surprised  Dutch  William’s  camp.  They 
slaughtered  right  and  left— ‘for  two  hours  long 
the  Spaniards  butchered  their  foes.’  Then  Mot¬ 
ley  goes  on  to  describe  what  happened : 

“  ‘The  boldest,  led  by  Julian  in  person,  made 
at  once  for  the  prince’s  tent.  Hie  guards  and 
himself  were  in  a  profound  sleep,  but  a  small 
spaniel,  which  always  passed  the  night  upon 
his  bed,  was  a  more  faithful  sentinel.  The 
creature  sprang  forward,  barking  furiously  at 
the  sound  of  hostile  footsteps,  and  scratching 
his  master’s  face  with'his  paws.  There  was  but 
just  time  for  the  prince  to  mount  a  horse,  which 
was  ready  saddled,  and  to  effect  his  escape 
through  the  darkness  before  his  enemies  sprang 
into  the  tent.  His  servants  were  cut  down,  his 
master  of  the  horse  and  two  of  his  secretaries, 
who  gained  their  saddles  a  moment  later,  all 
lost  their  lives,  and  but  for  a  little  dog’s  watch¬ 
fulness  William  of  Orange,  upon  whose  shoulders 
the  whole  weight  of  his  country’s  fortunes  de¬ 
pended,  would  have  been  led  within  a  week  to 
an  ignominious  death.  To  his  dying  day  the 
prince  ever  afterward  kept  a  spaniel  of  the  same 
race  in  his  bedchamber.  ’ 

“Motley  might  also  have  added  that  in  the 
church  at  Delft  may  be  seen  to  this  day,  at  the 
foot  of  the  recumbent  statue  of  the  great  Hol¬ 
lander,  the  figure  in  stone  of  that  ‘little  span¬ 
iel.’  ’’ 

The  German  traveler  Von  Ihering  has  discov¬ 
ered  in  Brazil  a  species  of  ants  which  have  reg¬ 
ular  summer  and  winter  resorts.  In  winter  they 
live  on  the  grounc^,  in  summer  in  big  nests  con¬ 
structed  on  trees.  In  order  to  escape  the  danger 
of  inundation  when  the  snow  melts  and  the 
rivers  rise. 


A  German  statistician  has  calculated  that  of 
every  1,000  persons  100  reach  the  age  of  seventy- 
five  ;  38  the  age  of  eighty-five,  and  only  2  reach 
ninety-five.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the 
average  duration  of  life  was  only  thirteen  years, 
in  the  eighteenth  twenty,  in  this  century  it  is 
thirty-six. 


WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

Mrs.  Beers  presided  as  usual  at  the  meeting 
on  May  12th,  and  there  were  so  many  interesting 
letters,  that  the  meeting  was  prolonged  beyond 
the  customary  half  hour. 

The  first  letter  was  from  Mrs.  Labaree  of  Oroo- 
miah,  Persia,  who  said: 

It  is  with  a  very  grateful  heart  that  I  acknowl¬ 
edge  your  kind  gift  sent  through  Mr.  Dulles,  to 
be  usra  in  distributing  relief  to  the  suffering 
mountain  Nestorians,  who  have  come  down  u^n 
us  in  such  a  flood  during  the  past  months.  The 
money  was  promptly  telegraphed  to  us  by  Mr. 
Dulles,  and  we  were  thankful  to  receive  it  dur¬ 
ing  the  cold  weather,  when  the  need  and  suffer¬ 
ing  were  so  great.  I  do  not  know  what  would 
have  become  of  those  poor  people,  of  whom  sev¬ 
eral  thousands  are  on  the  plain  of  Oroomiah 
alone,  if  kind  friends  in  America  and  England 
had  not  had  compassion  on  them.  And  1  am 
very  sure  that  the  missionaries  would  have  been 
almost  desperate  with  all  this  suffering  about 
them  if  they  had  not  been  enabled  to  give  help. 

The  lines  in  which  your  gifts  and  others  have 
mainly  been  used  are  the  following :  food,  cloth¬ 
ing,  quilts  and  rugs  for  bedding,  care  at  the 
hospital,  work  of  various  kinds,  schools  for  the 
children,  and  quite  a  little  sum  has  been  expended 
in  burying  the  dead. 

Mr.  Ltmaree  has  spent  a  good  deal  of  time 
during  the  past  months  in  some  of  the  more 
distant  villages  of  the  plain,  and  he  has  taken 
charge  of  the  distribution  of  the  funds  which 
you  sent.  He  investigated  personally,  or  was 
told  of  persons  who  were  in  need  of  help. 
Of  course  very  little  could  be  done  for  each  fam- 
ilv,  but  still  a  little  goes  a  very  long  way  here. 
The  eights  he  saw  and  the  tales  he  heard  were 
heart  rending.  In  one  cold  room  were  gathered 
sixteen  persons,  two  families,  who  had  gathered 
a  few  leaves  for  fuel,  all  they  had  during  the 
cold  winter  weather.  Their  only  bedding  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  piece  of  coarse  reed  matting  and  a 
tattered  rug.  The  rent  of  the  room  had  to  be 
paid  from  relief  funds,  a  little  sick  boy  was  sent 
to  the  hospital,  flour  enough  was  furnished  to 
last  a  monu,  and  they  were  helped  to  get  some 
bedding  and  fuel.  In  a  corner  of  a  stable, 
amon^  the  oxen  and  donkeys,  a  blind  man  with 
his  ^ife  and  two  children  were  found  in  great 
destitution.  In  another  stable  there  was  a 
raised  place  about  four  feet  square  at  one  end, 
where  four  people  lived.  These  cases  could  be 
multiplied  almost  indefinitely,  but  enough  has 
been  told  to  show  what  the  bitter  need  is,  and 
what  a  pleasure  it  has  been  to  be  able  to  relieve 
at  least  a  portion  of  it. 

The  relief  funds  are  about  exhausted,  and 
wherever  our  gentlemen  go  they  are  besought  for 
help ;  but  we  have  the  promise  of  more  money, 
and  hope  as  soon  as  the  snow  is  melted,  to  be 
able  to  employ  a  good  many  in  public  works  on 
the  roads,  bridges  and  the  river  bed.  Perhaps 
you  do  not  know  that  in  this  country,  if  any  one 
wants  a  good  road  to  ride  or  walk  over,  he  has 
to  pay  for  putting  it  in  order  out  of  his  own 
pocket.  So  it  is  a  public  benefaction,  to  put 
the  refugees  to  work  in  this  way,  besides  the 
great  benefit  to  them  in  being  obliged  to  work 
for  their  living. 

The  next  letter  was  from  Mrs.  McCauley  of 
Tokio,  Japan,  in  which  she  gives  a  full  account 
of  Dr.  McCauley’s  illness  and  death,  and  speaks 
of  the  perfect  peace  which  he  enjoyed  during 
his  last  days  on  earth,  and  of  his  joyful  entrance 
into  everlasting  life.  In  those  last  weeks  he 
spent  much  time  in  prayer  for  the  conversion  of 
the  students  who  had  been  under  his  care,  and 
since  his  death  seven  of  them  have  been  received 
into  the  church,  leaving  only  one  outside  the 
fold  of  all  the  students  whom  he  was  teaching 
when  taken  ill.  Letters  have  come  to  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Cauley  from  his  former  students  in  all  parts  o  f 
the  Empire,  expressing  respect  and  affection 
for  their  former  teacher.  Mrs.  McCauley  was 
to  sail  for  home  on  April  13tb,  and  speaks  of 
her  great  unwillingness  to  leave  her  work, 
adding :  “It  is  so  easy  to  work  now.  God  and 
heaven  seem  so  real  and  near.  Death  is  robbed 
of  terror  and  I  like  to  tell  the  dying  so.  I  had 
such  a  sweet  experience  two  weeks  ago.  I  went 
to  plant  flowers  on  my  dear  husband’s  grave. 
My  school  children  found  out  in  some  way  that 
1  was  going  and  ten  boys  walked  three  miles  to 
our  house  and  begged  to  go  with  me,  and  when 
I  got  to  the  cemetery  I  found  six  girls  awaiting 
me,  and  each  begged  to  be  allowed  to  plant  a 
Jower  on  the  dear  teacher’s  grave.  They  helped 
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to  make  the  ground  fine  with  their  little  hands 
and  carried  water  for  the  roots.  Then  they 
asked  questions  about  spirits.  ‘Could  they 
see  ?  and  hear  ?  Were  they  near  f  Was  it  wrong 
to  worship  them  ?  Why  was  it  wrong  ?’  When 
we  had  done  with  the  fiowers  they  all  eat  down 
and  I  told  them  all  about  Dr.  McCauley’s  beau¬ 
tiful  death,  and  showed  them  his  picture,  and 
explained  how  he  could  not  come  back,  but 
that  we  might  all  go  where  he  was  and  spend 
eternity  together.  Then  we  sang  ‘Asleep  in 
Jesus,’  and  ‘Qod  is  Love,’  and  I  prayed  for 
them  and  we  all  joined  in  the  Lord’s  prayer. 
In  that  still,  quiet  place  we  did  seem  so  near  to 
Him,  and  I  was  grateful  for  this  opportunity  of 
explaining  to  them,  that  I  did  not  pray  to  the 
spirit  of  him  who  had  gone.  Instead  of  a  qad 
day  for  me,  these  sixteen  sweet  girls  and  boys 
turned  it  into  one  of  joy.” 

Another  letter  was  from  Dr.  Mary  Bowman  in 
North  Laos,  describing  the  events  in  her  journey 
from  Praa  to  Chieng  Mai  to  attend  the  annual 
meeting,  and  then  her  return  to  Nan,  an  ‘‘ideal 
journey,”  which  occupied  three  weeks.  A 
warm  welcome  was  received  from  former  patients 
who  seemed  to  have  good  memories  and  a  lively 
sense  of  gratitude.  Dr.  Bowman  adds:  ‘‘The 
outlook  in  Nan  is  most  promising,  and  before 
many  years  a  large  work  will  have  been  estab¬ 
lished.  The  people  are  kind  and  very  cordial. 
There  are  many  calls  for  medicine  every  day,  as 
there  are  many  sick  people  We  need  a  hoa- 
pital.  For  a  year  we  have  been  doing  medical 
work  with  only  a  pocket  case  of  instruments, 
but  now  to  our  great  joy,  we  hear  that  a  box  of 
instruments  has  actually  arrived  in  Bangkok ! 
I  would  proclaim  the  good  news  much  more  joy¬ 
fully  if  I  had  them  in  my  hands!”  .  .  .  ‘‘Cer¬ 
tainly  this  is  a  needy  land.  The  harvest  is  a 
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large  one.  Who  will  come  and  share  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  sheaves  for  the  Master  ?  Every  day 
we  would  shout  the  Macedonian  cry,  ‘Come 
over  and  help  us.  ’  The  sacrifice  needed  in  the 
coming  is  very  slight  compared  to  the  compen¬ 
sation  one  receives  in  the  work,  which  is  joy 
and  love.  My  heart  aches  for  these  people. 
Stir  up  the  home  churches.  There  are  many 
who  can  either  give  or  come.  ’  ’ 

Mrs.  Whiting  of  Pekin  writes,  describing  her 
work  among  the  women  and  children.  She  has 
a  small  Industrial  School  and  is  trying  to  teach 
the  people  various  ways  of  usefulness.  Her 
son-in-law,  Mr.  Gatrell,  is  working  under  the 
American  Bible  Society,  but  as  he  has  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  medicine,  he  also  treats  any  patients 
who  apply  for  help.  One  hot  day  last  July  he 
treated  ninety-two  patients  and  sold  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  books. 

Mrs.  Atterbury  reported  that  Mrs.  Wilder  and 
Mies  Grace  Wilder  were  in  London  and  hoped  to 
return  to  New  York  in  June.  Miss  Wilder 
writes  most  warmly  of  the  good  work  done  by 
the  Pundita  Ramabai  in  rescuing  the  famine 
orphans,  one  hundred  of  whom  she  has  already 
sheltered  and  cared  for.  It  seems  that  in  her 
youth,  the  Pundita  had  a  terrible  experience 
with  the  famine  of  1876,  when  after  wandering 
about  the  country,  in  search  of  food,  her  father’s 
mother,  and  sister,  all  died  of  starvation.  She 
remembers  tiie  horrors  of  those  months  too  well 
not  to  have  a  lively  sympathy  for  those  who  are 
suffering  now. 

Mrs.  Schauffler  mentioned  that  some  of  the 
members  of  Olivet  Chureh,  who  are  only  work¬ 
ing  people  of  limited  means,  had  brought  twelve 
dollars  quite  of  their  own  accord  for  the  famine 
sufferers  in  India.  How  many  rich  people  have 
not  given  a  single  dollar  for  this  cause. 

The  gift  of  82,500  to  the  Assembly’s  Board, 
from  ‘‘Woman’s  Work  for  Woman,”  has  been 
acknowledged  as  follows: 

To  the  Editorial  Committee  of  Woman's  Work 
for  Woman. 

Dear  Friends.  — It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
transmit  to  you  the  following  copy  of  a  Minute 
which  was  cordially  and  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  at  its  meeting 
held  May  3d : 

‘‘The  Board  would  extend  to  the  Women’s 
Boards  and  Societies  most  earnest  and  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  their  generous  gift  of  82,500 
from  the  proceeds  of  ‘‘Woman’s  Work  for 
Woman,”  and  which  has  been  used  to  meet  the 
expenditures  and  reduce  the  deficit  of  the  year 
just  closed. 

The  Board  would  most  heartily  congratulate 
those  who  are  charged  with  the  management  of 
this  magazine,  and  those  who  urge  its  circula¬ 
tion,  in  view  of  the  very  great  success  of  their 
efforts  in  producing  so  valuable  and  helpful  a 
magazine,  and  so  managing  it  as  to  make  it 
financially  profitable.  It  is  the  earnest  hope  and 
prayer  of  the  Board  that  this  valuable  agency 
may  be  increased  in  usefulness,  and  always  ac¬ 
complish  spiritual  results.  ” 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  Arthur  J.  Brown, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 


The  Presbytery  of  Jersey  City  is  of  good  record 
for  long  pastorates  The  late  Dr.  Charles  K. 
Imbrie  was  pastor  and  pastor  emeritus  of  the 
First  Church,  Jersey  City,  for  very  many  years, 
and  Dr.  Henry  M.  Booth  was  at  Englewood  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century ;  and  now  Dr.  James  C. 
Egbert  of  Hoboken  is  looking  forward  to  June 
as  the  set  time  for  easing  relations  that  will  then 
have  existed  without  a  break  for  forty-two  years. 
And  his  neighbor,  the  Rev.  I.  W.  Hathaway, 
D.D.,  has  just  resigned  after  eighteen  years  of 
faithful  labor.  Of  other  pastors  who  date 
‘‘away  back  to  war  times,”  there  is  Dr.  Edwin 
A.  Bulkley  of  Rutherford  Park,  and  Dr.  Charles 
Herr  of  Jersey  City ;  not  to  name  others  whose 
relatione  are  not  new. 
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WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

The  Tuesday  morning  prayer  meeting  was  led 
by  Mrs.  Burtis  who  gave  some  encouraging^ 
results  of  the  Church  and  Homework  in  Juneau, 
Alaska.  We  rejoice  with  Miss  Craig  that  the 
first  fruits  of  her  work  begin  to  appear  at  El 
Predo  de  Taos,  about  two  miles  from  Taoa 
proper.  New  Mexico.  She  writes  in  April  that 
five  pupils  have  united  with  the  church ;  also 
one  woman,  the  mother  of  four  boys  in  the 
school.  For  many  years  Miss  Craig  has  been 
the  only  white  woman  in  the  community,  plod¬ 
ding  on  patiently  and  seeing  but  little  result 
from  her  efforts. 

The  South — Miss  Dwight  reports  that  the- 
students  of  the  Asheville  Normal  and  Collegiate 
Institute  are  interested  in  the  Bible  class. 
Some  are  hungry  for  instruction.  They  are  not 
ready  to  break  up  when  the  bell  announces  the 
hour  of  closing,  but  often  say,  ‘‘The  time  is  too 
short;  how  we  wish  we  could  have  more  time.” 
Miss  Dixon  has  a  class  of  forty-four  who  are 
beginners  in  algebra.  She  adds:  ‘‘A  small 
method  class  is  also  under  my  care ;  two  hours 
of  the  day  I  spend  with  the  pupil  teachers,  crit¬ 
icising  their  work.  From  week  to  week  I  mark 
progress  in  teaching  them  and  I  feel  that  the 
graduating  class  will  be  a  credit  to  us  when  they 
leave  in  June.  ” 

The  beet  work  is  being  accomplished  in  a 
Sunday-school  class  of  twenty-three  girls;  and 
in  the  class  prayer-meetings  Wednesday  evening. 
Another  finds  many  expressions  in  the  written 
work  of  her  pupils  which  could  not  be  found 
in  other  than  Christian  schools,  showing  that 
‘‘Christianity  and  education  go  hand  in  hand.” 

The  Asheville  Farm  School — Miss  Haddon  re¬ 
ports  greater  interest  and  increase  of  numbers  in 
the  Christian  Endeavor  Society.  In  the  little 
weekly  gatherings  of  various  committees  many 
timid  boys  have  learned  to  pray.  ‘‘My  heart 
thrills  with  thankfulness  when  these  first 
trembling  words  are  spoken.  A  number  of  our 
boys  are  hoping  to  organize  Christian  Endeavor 
Societies  in  their  home  neighborhoods  during 
the  summer  vacation.  Ihe  utmost  interest  is 
felt  in  the  approaching  examinations  and  the 
frequent  and  repeated  question,  ‘Do  you  think 
I’ll  pass  ?’  is  really  quite  amusing.” 

The  Mormons. — A  serious  difficulty  confront¬ 
ing  our  teachers  in  Utah  is  that  the  people  have 
no  idea  of  going  to  school  regularly.  ‘‘Maoy^ 
pupils  barely  get  started  before  Christmas ;  some 
do  not  enter  until  after  the  holidays,  then  in 
March  at  the  first  indications  of  spring,,  they 
begin  to  drop  out,  leaving  our  ranks  broken  and! 
crippled.  ” 
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Mias  Murphy  writes  from  “The  Home”  at 
Salt  Lake  City:  “In  many  respects  this  has 
been  the  most  pleasant  and  proQtable  year  that 
I  have  spent  in  this  work.  Four  of  our  Chris* 
tian  girls  teach  Sabbath-school,  aid  three  go 
every  Saturday  evening  to  conduct  Christian 
Endeavor  services.” 

As  the  result  of  retrenchment  last  year,  one 
school  on  the  Mormon  field  was  given  up  and 
eleven  teachers  dropped,  yet  former  labors  and 
the  efforts  of  those  who  remained  have  been  so 
blessed  that  the  average  attendance  in  Sunday- 
schools  has  increased  and  Christian  Endeavor 
Societies  are  multiplied. 

Were  it  not  for  the  assurance  that  truth  will 
finally  triumph  over  error,  it  must  have  been 
disheartening  to  one  Utah  teacher,  at  the  close 
of  nineteen  years’  work,  to  write  of  open  opposi¬ 
tion  from  the  bisnop  ana  other  church  authori¬ 
ties  ;  of  the  removal  of  children  from  the  school 
and  that  in*the  Mormon  school  they  had  ap¬ 
pointed  a  young  woman,  who,  for  six  months 
had  been  her  pupil,  having  employed  her  to 
teach  on  a  permit,  as  she  had  neither  passed  an 
examination  nor  had  any  experience  in  teaching! 

Another  reported  that  an  extraordinary  effort 
was  made  by  the  Mormons  to  have  all  children 
attend  the  public  schools,  which  is  practically 
in  their  hands,  also  that  two  young  Mormons 
have  opened  what  they  call  a  business  college, 
proposing,  for  a  nominal  sum,  in  a  short  time 
to  give  a  business  education,  almost  irrespective 
of  age  and  previous  advancement.  “We  have 
opened  a  little  work  in  the  country,  conducted 
at  the  home  of  a  Scandinavian  family  who  have 
recently  come  into  the  church.  As  our  minis¬ 
ter,  Mr.  Blobm,  goes  to  Pleasant  Grove  every 
Sunday  afternoon  for  service,  he  drives  around 
that  way  and  leaves  me  to  conduct  a  Sunday- 
school  for  the  children,  and  as  he  returns  he 
stops  and  has  a  short  Scandinavian  service. 
While  this  work  is  but  little,  yet  it  is  quite 
interesting,  and  we  hope  by  it  to  reach  some  in 
that  vicinity  who  could  not  be  reached  other¬ 
wise.  ” 

A  recent  letter  from  Mr.  Blohm  gives  this  in¬ 
teresting  bit  of  history  and  is  a  great  encourage¬ 
ment  to  persevering  work  in  this  difScult  field: 
“Perhaps  you  may  know  that  my  wife  and  I 
came  here  twenty-two  years  ago  from  Denmark 
as  Mormons.  Fifteen  years  ago  we  forsook  the 
awful  delusion  and  turned  our  hearts  to  God 
in  Christ  Jesus  and  found  rest  and  peace,  upon 
which  we  united  with  the'Presbyterian  Church.  ” 
(This  was  under  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Millan,  now  a  secretary  of  the  Home  Board)> 
“and  surrendered  ourselves  wholly,  completely 
and  forever  to  the  Lord  to  be  used  in  His  ser¬ 
vice,  and  we  have  never  since  looked  back,  but 
have  been  actively  engaged  in  Christian  work 
here ;  and  as  our  children  have  grown  up,  we 
have  given  them  to  the  Lord  and  sought  to  train 
them  for  the  same  purpose.  Hence,  in  my  work 
I  have  not  stood  single-handed,  but  have  been 
surrounded  by  a  little  band  of  missionary  help¬ 
ers.  ” 

Mr.  Blohm  sold  his  home  to  procure  means 
while  studying  for  the  ministry  and  is  laboring 
among  a  very  poor  people,  principally  Scandina¬ 
vian  Mormons,  whom  he  is  often  called  to  assist 
from  his  small  salary.  He  says:  “These  poor 
people,  when  they  become  Christians  and  take 
sides  with  us,  are  ostracized  and  boycotted,  and 
have  no  other  friends  but  us  to  lean  upon  in  the 
day  of  need.  It  does  seem  pretty  tough  to  stand 
here  among  a  hostile  people,  the  way  we  have 
stood,  often  without  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
have  to  ask  favors  of  those  who  would  rather  as 
sist  to  get  us  away  from  here,  if  not  out  of  ex¬ 
istence,  than  to  support  us  in  any  way  in  our 
work.”  Mr.  Blohm  has  two  charges,  that  at 
Pleasant  Grove  and  American  Fork  and  is  doing 
good  work. 

The  Indians. — At  Tahelquah,  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory,  eight  girls  have  publicly  confessed  Christ. 
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“Our  pupils  are  less  fun-loving  than  we  were 
during  our  school  days,  if  they  are  Indians.  We 
do  not  charge  against  them  putting  sugar  in  the 
salt-shakers  and  salt  in  the  sugar-bowls.”  Mrs. 
Shand  reports  from  the  Tucson  school,  Arizona, 
that  every  year  the  health  of  the  children  im¬ 
proves.  “I  feel  that  this  is  because  they  become 
accustomed  to  our  way  of  living.  I  have  taken 
great  pleasure  in  visiting  the  Christian  homes 
of  the  pupils,  so  neat  and  clean,  and  to  note  the  in¬ 
terest  they  take  in  church  work  on  the  Reservation. 

Muskogee,  The  Henry  Kendall  College. — Mrs. 
A.  E.  W.  Robertson  is  happy  that  the  corrected 
proof  of  the  book  of  Psalms  in  the  Creek  lan¬ 
guage  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  American  Bible 
Society  in  New  York.  Mrs.  Roberston  wishes 
that  there  were  a  colporteur  to  dispose  of  this 
book  and  also  the  English  Bible  among  the  In¬ 
dians.  A  gentleman  in  New  York  gave  fifteen 
dollars  for  a  Creek  copy  of  Matthew’s  Gospel, 
which  was  forwarded  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
Woman’s  Executive  Committee,  and  five  dollars 
accompany  this  report,  sent  from  the  Bureau 
of  Ethnology  of  Smithsonian  Institute. 

Park  Hill. — In  March  one  pupil  united  with 
the  church.  “A  new  Indian  family  moved  into 
our  midst  last  week,”  writes  Miss  Mathes. 
“The  father  for  a  long  time  has  been  trying  to 
get  near  this  school,  and  seemed  much  pleased 
to  be  here  at  last.  Three  bright,  earnest  looking 
boys  came  into  school  at  once.  The  oldest  is 
seventeen.  H.  E.  B. 

A  PHII.ADEI.PHIA  CHABITT 

The  Sunday  Breakfast  Association  on  Twelfth 
street  below  Vine,  has  accomplished  more  in  the 
past  six  months  of  its  work  than  in  any  season^ 
gone  by.  It  closed  its  nineteenth  winter’s  work 
yesterday  morning,  (Sunday  25th)  with  a  re¬ 
deemed  men’s  testimonial  service. 

During  the  past  six  months  383  meetings 
were  held  with  a  total  attendance  of  60,720,  of 
which  43,396  received  a  charitable  meal;  (in 
addition  to  this  .34,010  meals  were  served  in  the 
Industrial  Rescue  Home),  5,874  were  forward 
for  prayer  and  more  than  twice  as  many  more 
requested  prayer  that  they  might  lead  better 
lives,  about  980  signed  tt^e  temperance  pledge. 
The  meetings  held  at  the  police  station  houses 
and  trolley  car  depots  were  especially  interesting 
to  these  men  who  are  deprived  of  religious  privi¬ 
leges  ;  while  the  meetings  at  Point  Breeze  on 
ship-board  have  been  appreciated  by  the  sailors. 

The  children’s  meetings  held  every  Tuesday 
night  all  winter  have  been  largely  attended, 
sometimes  as  many  as  600  present,  many  of 
whom  are  children  that  are  turned  loose  on  the 
streets  without  any  moral  restraint,  or  mental 
or  .religious  training.  The  work  of  the  Sewing 
School  and  Kindergarten  on  Saturday  afternoons 
has  resulted  in  much  good  to  these  little  girls. 
They  are  taught  the  art  of  sewing  and  making 
their  own  garments,  which  are  then  presented 
to  them,  they  are  also  taught  economic,  moral 
habits  and  religious  truths.  The  Industrial 
Rescue  Home  has  helped  to  save  many  a  poor, 
unfortunate  man,  some  have  been  restored  to 
their  families  and  are  to-day  enjoying  bright  and 
cheerful  homes.  Situations  have  been  procured 
for  110  persons  and  great  good  has  been  accom¬ 
plished.  The  Association  desires  to  throw 
around  these  men  a  moral,  religious,  restraining 
influence  until  they  are  reestablished  in  habits 
of  industry.  It  has  plans  for  largely  increasing 
its  usefulness,  and  has  secured  the  services  of 
Rev.  R  F.  Y.  Pierce  to  assist  in  carrying  out 
its  intentions,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  the 
public  will  supply  the^means  to  do  so. 

Over  Exertion  of  Brain  or  Body. 

Take  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

It  is  a  wholesome  tonic  for  body,  brain  and  nerves. 
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sanitarlnm  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  healthful 
sections  of  the  country.  Address  Buelness  Dejpcutment 
of  The  Evangelist,  IM  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


A  MEMORABLE  CELEBRATION  AT  CLEVE¬ 
LAND. 

Among  the  most  prominent  of  the  Presbyterian 
churches  at  this  country  is  the  Woodland  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  which 
celebrated  its  quarter-centennial  anniversary  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  beginning  Sunday,  April  25th. 
The  term  “prominent”  may  well  be  used  in 
describing  any  church  which,  like  Woodland, 
began  with  a  charter  roll  of  only  54  members, 
and  in  twenty-five  years  added  to  its  number 
no  less  than  2,184  persons,  of  whom  1,312  were 
on  confession  of  faith. 

The  first  steps  in  what  afterwards  developed 
into  the  W'oodland  Church  were  taken  at  a  small 
meeting  held  in  the  autumn  of  1870  at  the  Will- 
son  school-house.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  raise  money.  The  first  available  funds  that 
came  into  the  hands  of  this  committee  consisted 
of  a  legacy  of  |1,000,  left  for  this  purpose  by 
Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Adams,  for  twenty  years  a  mis¬ 
sionary  among  the  Zulus  at  Port  Natal,  South 
Africa.  Starting  with  this,  an  adequate  amount 
was  speedily  raised,  and  the  church  was  organized 
April  18,  1872.  And  it  is  well  to  say  here  that 
the  memory  of  Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Adams,  whose 
legacy  made  possible  the  organization  of  Wood¬ 
land,  IB  kept  in  remembrance  not  only  by  a 
beautiful  stained  glass  window  and  by  a  mis¬ 
sionary  society  bearing  her  name,  but  most  of  all 
by  a  missionary  spirit  of  such  vigor  and  activity 
that  Woodland  Church  has  always  stood  in  the 
verv  foremost  ranks  of  churches  whose  ideal  is 
the  salvation  of  men  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  burden  an  article  of  this 
kind  by  many  statistics  or  figures,  but  a  few 
may  be  incorporated  just  here  by  way  of  encour¬ 
agement  to  all  Christian  enterprises  that  are 
planted  with  prayer,  watered  by  tears  and  pierced 
through  with  missionary  enterprise.  During 
these  twenty-five  years  Woodland  has  expended 
in  real  estate,  church  and  Sunday-scHooi  erection, 
etc.,  898.500;  for  congregational  expenses,  $175,- 
800;  for  benevolences  of  all  kinds,  875, 8(X),  or  a 
total  of  8350,100.  As  already  stated,  she  has  re¬ 
ceived  into  her  membership,  exclusive  of  54  char¬ 
ter  members,  (on  this  occasion  wearing  badges  of 
honor, )  2, 184,  of  which  number  1,312  were  on 
confession  of  faith,  64  per  cent,  of  which  num¬ 
ber  were  from  the  Sunday-school. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  Woodland  Church 
has  always  made  a  great  deal  of  her  Sunday 
school ;  no  wonder  that  throughout  Ohio  the 
Woodland  Sunday-school  and  its  methods  have 
to-day  become ‘household  words.  In  reality  any 
school  would  be  deserving  of  widespread  honor 
that,  like  Woodland,  has  maintained  an  average 
attendance  for  twenty-five  years  of  820.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  present  average ;  the  figures 
of  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  show  an 
average  of  1,153  at  each  Sunday-school  service; 
an  attendance  which  goes  far  to  explain  how  so 
large  a  number  as  894  have  been  received  into 
the  church  on  profession  of  their  faith. 

A  right  royal  welcome,  therefore,  did  Wood¬ 
land  accord,  in  this  her  Jubilee  week,  to  all 
her  members,  to  her  multitude  of  friends  and 
well  w’shers,  and  to  all  but  one  of  her  five  ex- 
pastoiB.  Never  had  such  meeting  been  held  in 
all  the  twenty-five  years  of  Woodland  history ; 
never  had  the  mercury  of  Christian  love  and 
fellowship  risen  so  high  in  the  bulb ;  never  be¬ 
fore  had  the  Bach  Society,  with  its  eighty  culti¬ 
vated  voices  superbly  trained  by  the  skilled  and 
genial  “Ben”  Siddall,  sung  to  such  splendid 
and  inspiring  advantage ;  never  had  the  army  of 
young  people  seemed  such  a  mighty  host ;  never 
had  the  vast  auditorium,  packed  as  it  was  dur¬ 
ing  many  of  the  meetings,  seemed  quite  so  much 
like  a  very  gateway  of  heaven,  for  the  great  ban¬ 
ner  over  the  mighty  organ  had  upon  it  a  senti¬ 
ment  that  seemed  to  give  the  keynote  to  all  that 
took  place— and  that  keynote,  that  sentiment, 
was  this:  “And  thoushalt  remember  all  the  way 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  led  thee.” 

Woodland  haa  five  ex-pastors,  and  they  are  all 
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living.  In  the  order  of  their  service,  they  are- 
the  Rev.  E.  P.  Gardner  of  Chatham,  N.  J.  ^ 
Rev.  S.  LeRoy  Blake,  D.D.,  of  New  London, 
Conn.  ;  Rev.  George  L.  Spining,  D.D.,  of  South 
Orange,  N.  J.  ;  Rev.  Paul  F.  Sutphen,  D.D.., 
of  Cleveland,  O.,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  Town¬ 
send  of  Orange,  N.  J.  With  the  exception  of 
Dr.  Blake,  these  brethren  were  all  present  dur¬ 
ing  the  major  part  of  the  week’s  ceremonies, 
and  they  received  such  “welcome  back”  as  oiily 
loving  Christian  fellowship  can  give.  They 
were  severally  heard  on  many  occasions  during 
the  Jubilee.  Mr.  Townsend,  for  instance,  mak¬ 
ing  no  less  than  seven  addresses  of  greater  or  less- 
length.  These  all  and  other  friends  of  the 
church  were  ii^troduced  to  the  great  congrega¬ 
tions  by  the  master  of  ceremonies.  Rev.  Dr.  R. 
G.  Hutchins,  the  present  pastor  of  the  church, 
and  always  with  such  heartiness  of  fellowship, 
such  tender  consideration  of  previous  pastoral 
relations,  and  withal,  such  felicity  of  expression, 
that  he  won  for  himself  unstinted  praise,  and 
endeared  himself  to  many  who  had  not  previously 
known  him. 

The  opening  gun  was  fired  Sunday  morning. 
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the  morniog,  and  notwithstanding  the  rain  which 
kept  an  even  pace  with  nearlyj^all  the  meetings 
of  the  anniversary,  a  congregation  of  1,400  peo¬ 
ple  assembled  to  hear  a  discourse  from  the  fifth 
pastor  of  the  church,  the  Rev.  Charles  Town¬ 
send,  now  of  Orange,  N.  J.  He  took  for  his 
theme:  “The  Essentials  of  True  Gratitude.” 
At  the  close,  he  assisted  Pastor  Hutchins  in  the 
administration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

At  2  o’clock  of  the  same  day,  the  Sunday- 
school  of  Mayfiower  Chapel  united  with  the 
parent  school  in  as  inspiring  a  service  as  was 
ever  held.  About  2,000  children  and  adults 
made  a  congregation  which  no  one  could  hear 
sing  without  being  moved  to  the  depths  of  his 
soul,  and  no  one  could  address  without  feelings 
of  enkindling  inspiration.  Mr.  Leonard  Fin- 
ster,  Mr.  C-  W.  Chase,  Mr.  C.  J.  Dockstader, 
and  Revs.  Paul  F.  Sutphen  and  Charles  Town¬ 
send  spoke  briefiy  and  pointedly. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Sunday-school  service 
a  request  came  to  Rev.  Charles  Townsend  to  meet 
all  those  who  had  joined  the  church  under  his 
pastorate.  Although  a  Woodland  pastor  but  for 
two  years,  200  had  come  into  the  church  member¬ 
ship  during  that  time,  and  of  these  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  were  present  to  meet  him.  After  he  had 
addressed  them  a  few  words  of  greeting  and 
counsel,  the  attendants  rose  one  after  another, 
both  men  and  women,  and  gave  such  tributes  of 
personal  affection,  such  reminiscences  of  past 
fellowship,  that  an  almost  Pentecostal  feeling 
seemed  to  rest  upon  the  meeting ;  voices  were 
broken  with  feeling ;  tears  crept  down  many  a 
cheek,  and  when  the  benediction  had  finally  to 
be  spoken,  it  was  with  a  voice  that  could  hardly 
trust  itself  to  audible  speech.  That  this  meet¬ 
ing  had  not  been  arranged  for,  and  was  entirely 
spontaneous,  added  a  peculiar  beauty  to  it  as  a 
tribute  of  love  to  a  pastor  and  friend  that  will 
cause  it  long  to  be  remembered. 

In  the  evening  the  Jubilee  was  brought  to  its 
termination  by  as  magnificent  a  gathering  as 
ever  graced  the  auditorium  of  Woodland  Church, 
for  to  its  own  congregation  was  united  that  of 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cleveland, 
whose  pastor,  Dr.  Paul  F.  Sutphen,  was  once 
Woodland’s  fourth  pastor.  The  Second  Church, 
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therefore,  gracefully  cloeed  its  own  doors  on  the 
evening  in  question,  and,  as  was  said,  “the 
two  wives  worshipped  together.”  None  will  for¬ 
get  the  audience  that  packed  the  great  church 
to  its  utmost  capacity  on  that  occasion,  nor  will 
the  inspiration  of  that  hour  soon  pass  away.  It 
made  itself  manifest  in  the  prayer  offered  by 
Dr.  Sutphen’s  successor,  Mr.  Townsend,  it  en¬ 
kindled  the  mighty  chorus  under  Mr.  Siddall’s 
direction,  so  that  it  sang  Mendelssohn’s  “O 
Hear  My  Prayer,”  as  it  never  was  sung  before, 
and  it  summoned  from  the  always  eloquent  lips 
of  Dr.  Sutphen  such  a  sermon  as  even  his  most 
ardent  admirers  confess  to  having  rarely  heard 
equalled,  a  discourse  on  “The  Unchangeable 
Christ.” 

So  was  brought  to  its  close  the  long  antici¬ 
pated,  the  glad  and  glorious  Woodland  Avenue 
Silver  Jubilee.  Its  effect  will  not  speedily  be 
lost.  Old  friendships  were  recemented ;  new 
ones  were  formed,  both  individual  and  ecclesias¬ 
tical;  the  past  was  remembered  with  thanksgiv¬ 
ing,  the  present  viewed  with  joy,  and  the  future 
anticipated  with  grateful  courage.  No  greater 
work  is  being  done  to-day  within  the  boundaries 
of  Presbyterianism  than  that  at  the  Woodland 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cleveland, 
and  that  every  circumstance  and  possibility 
of  coming  years  may  preserve  and  guarantee 
the  perpetuity  of  that  bulwark  of  the  faith,  is 
earnestly  desired  by  everyone  who  shared  with 
her  the  joys  of  her  silver  bridal. 


April  25th,  when,  notwithstanding  inclement 
weather,  a  large  congregation  gathered  to  hear 
Rev.  E.  P.  Gardner  discourse  on  “The  wisdom 
of  God  manifested  through  the  Church.  ”  In 
the  afternoon  a  rousing  session  of  the  Sunday- 
school  was  held,  under  the  guidance  of  its  super¬ 
intendent,  Mr.  Louis  H.  Severance,  who,  in  his 
own  person,  and  by  his  generous  and  indefati¬ 
gable  efforts,  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  mas¬ 
ter  mind  and  moving  spirit  in  the  preparation 
and  carrying-on  of  the  entire  Jubilee.  At  this 
session  of  the  school,  addresses  were  given  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Gardner,  Mr.  Dan  P.  Eells,  Mr.  E.  P. 
Hunt,  and  Dr  Spining— the  latter  being  nearly 
taken  off  his  feet  with  surprise  and  delight  by 
the  way  his  well  known  hymn,  “Hear  ye  Jeho¬ 
vah’s  orders,”  was  sung  by  that  mighty  school 
of  over  a  thousand  voices.  In  the  evening  Dr. 
Spining  delighted  a  large  congregation  and  hie 
own  personal  friends  by  a  most  eloquent  dis 
course  on  the  subject  of  “Alliances,”  from  the 
text  in  2  Kings,  “Give  me  thy  hand.” 

On  Tuesday  evening  occurred  a  meeting,  the 
like  of  which  has  seldom  been  held  in  this  coun 
try.  It  was  a  social  rally  of  the  members  and 
friends  of  the  church,  present  and  past,  together 
with  ex-pastors.  There  was  135  members  of  the 
Bach  Society,  present  and  past,  in  the  choir  loft, 
and  how  they  did  sing  the  “Hallelujah  chorus  !” 
The  large  auditorium  was  packed  to  the  doors ; 
fioral  decorations  abounded  in  profuse  abun¬ 
dance;  neatly  uniformed  members  of  the  Boys’ 
Brigade  and  the  Separate  Company,  darted 
hither  and  thither  with  the  official  directions  of 
the  hour ;  while  upon  the  stage  were  seated  the 
present  pastor.  Dr.  Hutchins,  Mr.  L.  H.  Sever¬ 
ance,  Mr.  H.  R.  Hatch,  and  Rev.  H.  C.  Haydn, 
D.  D. ,  all  of  whom  spoke  most  appropriate  words. 
The  visiting  ex-pastors  sat  in  the  congregation, 
but  came  forward  one  after  another  to  the  plat¬ 
form,  where  they  were  welcomed  with  round 
after  round  of  applause,  in  some  instances  pro¬ 
longed  almost  to  the  point  of  embarrassment. 
Each  seemed  to  speak  in  his  happiest  vein,  and 
this  is  saying  much,  for  these  ex-pastors,  with¬ 
out  exception,  have  strong  personal  traits  of  man¬ 
ner,  thought  and  presentation.  Social  festivi¬ 
ties,  with  refreshments,  followed,  and  good  fel¬ 
lowship  fairly  ran  riot.  People  looked  at  each 
other  and  just  smiled  for  very  happiness,  they 
shook  hands  with  each  other  over  and  over 
again,  and  at  the  end  of  the  evening  one  of  the 
ex-pastors  showed  a  right  hand  that  was  quite 
puffed  up  with  the  physical  exhuberance  of  the 
occasion. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  April  28th,  an  unu¬ 
sually  impressive  ladies’  meeting  was  conducted 
by  Mrs.  S.  L.  Severance,  at  which  interesting 
papers  were  read  dealing  largely  with  the  tri¬ 
umphs  and  joys  of  the  past.  On  Friday  evening 
a  “Jubilee  Prayer  Meeting”  was  held  in  the 
auditorium,  led  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Sanderson,  a 
meeting  attended  by  about  five  hundred  worship¬ 
pers,  and  at  which  the  inspiration  of  the  past, 
the  present,  and  the  future  was  so  keen  that  it 
had  to  be  prolonged  to  far  beyond  the  usual 
hour-limit,  and  even  then  the  people  were  loth 
to  go  I 

And  BO  this  remarkable  week  wore  away  to  the 
crowning  day  of  it  all,  Sunday,  May  2d.  It  was 
a  day  which  Woodland  will  never  forget.  In 
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MUSIC  IN  EDUCATION. 

The  influence  of  vocal  music  as  a  moral  force 
has  been  universally  acknowledged.  When  a 
child  learns  some  truth  expressed  in  the  words 
of  a  favorite  song,  its  influence  goes  with  him 
at  all  times.  The  boy  forgets  the  oath  or  im¬ 
pure  jest  when  through  his  mind  comes  stealing 
some  sweet  melody  he  has  learned  in  the  school¬ 
room.  Dr.  Brooks  wisely  said,  “A  school  song 
in  the  heart  of  a  child  will  do  as  much  for  his 
character  as  a  fact  in  his  memory  or  a  principle 
in  his  intellect.” 

The  impressions  of  early  childhood  are  the 
most  lasting.  Vocal  music  becomes  one  of  the 
greatest  agencies  in  the  formation  and  moulding 
of  character.  We  cannot  estimate  the  influence 
on  the  future  life  of  the  children  exerted  by  the 
aongs  learned  in  the  school-rooms  of  to-day. 

To  develop  the  intellect  is  not  sufficient;  we 
must  go  deeper  than  that  if  we  would  do  the 
greatest  good  to  the  child,  and  show  him  there 
is  a  development  of  the  soul  life.  Music  exerts 
a  wonderful  power  for  good  over  the  heart,  and 
a  little  song  may  influence  the  destinies  of  the 
world.  A  song  heard  on  the  street  so  touched 
a  good  woman’s  heart  that  she  made  a  home  for 
a  boy-singer  in  her  house,  and  saved  Luther  to 
the  world. 

Music  is  the  universal  chord  to  which  the 
hearts  of  all  men  vibrate.  A  writer  has  said, 
“Songs  containing  moral  precepts,  will  surely 
develop  like  sentiments  in  the  children  who  sing 
them.  In  no  way  can  a  code  of  morals  be 
taught,  or  the  sensibilities  and  emotions  be  so 
trained  and  developed  into  their  better  and 
higher  uses,  as  through  the  instrumentality  of 
song.”  Recognizing  this,  the  time  may  soon 
come  when  music  will  be  considered  the  most 
important  subject  taught  in  our  schools.  The 
best  means  of  culture  is  singing.  At  home  it  is 
a  friend,  abroad  an  introduction,  in  solitude  a 
solace,  in  society  an  ornament,  and  it  may  be 
truthfully  said ;  “Music  is  Qod’s  best  gift  to 
man ;  the  only  art  of  heaven  given  to  earth,  and 
the  only  art  of  earth  that  we  can  take  to  heaven.  ” 
— Journal  of  Education. 

HOW  TO  PROMOTE  CONGBEOATIONAU 
SINGING. 

1.  The  congregation  should  stand  when  they 
sing. 

2.  They  should  rise,  simultaneously  and 
promptly,  when  the  organist  has  reached  the 
beginning  of  the  last  line. 

3.  They  should  stand  in  the  usual  attitude  of 
worship,  facing  the  pulpit 

4.  If  the  help  of  a  choir  of  singers,  well  dis¬ 
posed  toward  congregational  singing,  can  be 
secured,  they  may  be  of  great  service  in  leading 
the  congregation.  But  if  the  congregation  are 
not  led  by  a  choir,  they  should  be  led  by  a  pre¬ 
centor. 

5.  The  organ  and  the  choir  or  precentor  should 
be  in  front  of  the  congregation,  near  the  pulpit, 
and  on  the  same  level  with  the  pews. 

6.  Children  should  be  instructed  in  singing,  at 
home  and  in  the  schools,  and  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  sing  with  the  congregation. 

7.  The  greater  part  of  the  congregation,  male 
and  female,  should  sing  upon  the  treble  of  the 
tunes;  it  is  indispensable  that  there  be  men’s 
voices  on  this  part. 

8.  Let  the  h}rmns  and  tunes  that  are  used  be 
made  familiar  by  frequent  rehearsals,  both  in 
public  and  in  families. 

9.  Use  any  given  hymn  always  with  the  same 
tune. 

10.  Use  a  book  in  which  the  hymn  and  tune 
are  upon  one  page. 

11.  Let  the  singing  be  in  steady,  uniform  time 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  hymn, 
without  any  noticeable  acceleration  or  slackening. 


12.  Let  there  be  no  forced  pauses  for  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  punctuation,  nor  any  needless  delay 
at  the  end  of  the  lines. 

13.  Let  there  be  no  labored  effort  after  “ex¬ 
pression,”  by  means  of  frequent  and  sudden 
changes  from  soft  to  loud  and  the  reverse,  or  by 
the  swelling  and  tapering  of  the  voice,  or  by 
studied  accentuation. 

14.  The  connection  of  the  hymn  should  not  be 
broken  by  organ  interludes,  or  needless,  long 
pauses. 

15.  Use  tunes  that  are  strictly  congregational 
in  their  structure.  But,  until  these  are  learned, 
it  may  be  advisable  to  use  such  choir  tunes, 
judiciously  selected,  as  are  already  familiar. — 
Hymns  and  Choirs  in  the  Musician. 

JOHANNES  BRAHMS. 

The  death  of  Johannes  Brahms  has  left  a 
void  in  the  musical  celebrities  of  the  world  not 
easily  filled.  By  many  musical  critics  he  was 
credited  as  being  one  of  the  leading  composors 
of  the  century.  Many  even  claim  for  him  a 
standard  of  excellence  in  pure  music  and  choral 
creations  equalling  that  accorded  to  Schumann 
and  Beethoven.  Whether  this  estimate  is  in 
accord  with  the  unbiased  judgment  of  the  musi¬ 
cal  fraternity  may  be  questioned,  but  time  is  the 
great  arbiter,  and  the  works  of  faithful  students 
whether  in  music  or  other  fields  of  human  effort 
grow  in  importance,  and  with  every  passing 
year  they  reach  greater  heights  of  grandeur  and 
sublime  excellence.  When  Schumann  died  near 
a  half  century  ago,  his  works  were  not  appre¬ 
ciated  as  they  are  to-day.  The  lapse  of  years 
and  the  rapid  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  a 
higher  conception  of  cultured  taste  has  so  em¬ 
phasized  technical  interpretation  and  musical 
style  as  to  class  the  works  of  Beethoven,  Schu¬ 
mann,  Chopin  and  others  as  the  choicest  lyric 
productions  of  the  nineteenth  century.  A  com¬ 
plete  list  of  Brahm’s  compositions  shows  a  most 
marvelous  fertility  and  versatile  repertoire  of 
musical  productions.  He  interpreted  hie  own 
work,  with  a  delicate  finish,  observing  strictly 
every  detail  of  technique  and  workmanship.  A 
true  estimate  of  Brahm’s  rank  as  a  composer  of 
pure  music  may  be  safely  left  to  the  discrim¬ 
inating  judgement  of  a  coming  musical  posterity. 

DOCTOR  TUCKER,  PRIEST  MUSICIAN. 

The  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  Company  have  brought 
before  the  musical  fraternity  a  valuable  produc¬ 
tion,  entitled  “Doctor  Tucker,  Priest  and  Musi¬ 
cian,”  including  a  brief  history  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  music  in  America,  by  Christopher 
W.  Knauff,  A.M.  Brooklyn,  then  a  little  suburb 
“in  the  country,”  was  the  birthplace  of  John 
Ireland  Tucker,  who  it  is  said,  “was  a  saint 
from  the  day  of  his  birth  and  could  sing  before 
he  could  talk.”  The  story  of  his  college  life, 
his  services  as  organist  of  St.  Thomas  Church, 
New  York,  his  clerical  and  musical  work  in 
Tro>,  the  introduction  of  the  choral  service  in 
the  church  of  the  “Holy  Cross,”  and  the  musi¬ 
cal  revolution  that  resulted  from  his  labors  make 
the  work  a  most  interesting  one  to  music  lovers. 
Price  is  tl.50. 

Our  Children  s  Day  Service 

I'ox-  1807. 

“THE  MISSION  OF  THE  FLOWERS” 

By  HUBERT  P.  HAIN  Md  FANNY  J.  CBO^BY. 

16  pages.  5  cents  each  or  $4.50  per  100,  by  mall,  post¬ 
paid  ;  $4  per  100,  by  express,  not  prepaid. 

THE  BIQLOW  A  MAIN  CO. 

CbiesfO  Hoase,  Lakeside  Balldlag.  76 E.  Sth  St.,  New  York. 

Estahlithed  bl  Ytart. 

Jardine  Organs 

Especially  fine  in  tone  prodnction,  electric  tracker  and 
tabular  action  systems,  and  various  new  inventions.  Send 
for  catalogue  of  Church,  Chamber  and  Concert  Organs. 

QEO.  JARDINE  &  SON,  318-320  E.  39th  St,  N.Y. 


BARGAINS 

IN 

ORGANS 

We  are  now  offering  a  variety  of  odd  styles 
of  organs,  some  of  them  slightly  used,  at  great 
reductions.  They  range  from  the  smalleet  organ 
suitable  for  Sunday  School  or  home  to  largest 
3-manual  i^ai-base  church  organs.  All  have 
been  put  in  perfect  condition  and  are  fully 
guaranteed.  Prices  are  such  as  to  ensure  a 
ready  sale.  Sold  on  time  or  at  liberal  discount 
for  cash. 

Mason  &  Hamlin 

New  Warerooms, 

3  and  5  West  18th  Street 
Near  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 
VOICE  PLACING  forlS^NG. 

Special  couTM  (or  Clergymen. 

UABT  HURLBUT  BALDWIN,  16  W.  61st  St.,  N.  T.  City. 
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InTIBIT  BIf  J^BkBWBXnjpi  BUS- 

»IaXa».^^  miBWHT.  ^ 
itoCIneinnatl  Ball  Fsaadry  Ca., ClaslBaaM.a 
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MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meno^,  QenI  MonMior 
TXOT,  Jr.  T.,  mrnd  MmWTOMK  CtTT, 

MANUFACTURC  SUPKIIIOR  BELLS. 

WARREN  H.  HAYES,  A 

ARCHITECT, 

Minneapolis. 

CHURCHBS  A  SPBCULTY. 


Desks  and 
Office  Furniture. 

Great  Variety  of  Style 
and  Prioe.'^ 

T.  C.  Sellew 
III  Fulton  Street 
New  York.  ,  .  . 


THE  GREAT  CHUHGH 


For  electric,  gas  or  i 
:nenslons.  Book  o 
estimate  tree.  I.  P. 


or  oU.  Send  dl- 
t  of  Light  and 

.  P.  Mak.  SBl 


LIGHT 


lak.  HI  Paari  St..  New  York. 


To  Sabbath-school  teachers,  Bible  stu¬ 
dents  or  anybody  else  who  will  send  us 
$3.00  and  the  name  of  a  new  yearly  sub¬ 
scriber  we  will  mail,  postpaid,  a  large 
type  S.  S.  Teachers'  Self -Pronouncing 
Combination  Bible  containing  the  King 
James  and  the  Revised  Versions  on  the 
same  page.  The  advertisement  on  back 
page  of  this  issue  has  a  fac  simile  of 
the  type  and  other  features  which  shows 
this  is  the  most  complete  Bible  ever  of¬ 
fered.  It  is  sold  by  subscription  agents 
at  $6.00.  To  any  of  our  present  sub 
scribers  who  will  send  us  $3.00  and  the 
name  of  some  poor  missionary  or  friend 
unable  to  subscribe  for  The  Evangelist, 
we  will  mail  the  Bible  (postpaid)  and 
gladden  the  life  of  a  missionary  or 
friend  by  sending  the  journal  into  a 
new  home  for  fifty-two  weeks.  We  hope 
to  send  thousands  of  these  Bibles  to 
those  sending  us  new  subscribers.  Ad¬ 
dress  Subscription  Department  of  The 
Evangelist,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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^ours. 


YOUR  VACATIOM 


WHERE  WILL  YOU  SPEND  IT? 

Why  not  join  a  party  of  cultured  people^  and  go  to 
the  beautiful  and  romantic 

Evangeline  Valley, 
Nova  Scotia? 

SpecUl  facilities  for  studying  Longfellow’s 
famous  poem.  This  Is  an  Ideal  vacation  land,  full 
of  trout,  shad,  salmon,  pine  woods  and  osone.  The 
nights  are  Invariably  cool,  the  air  bracing.  The 
tired  brain-worker  bnllds  up  faster  than  In  any 
other  land  we  have  ever  visited.  There  are  all  the 
faclnatlons  of  a  foreign  tour,  Includipg  a  delicious 
little  taste  of  salt,  only  one  night  at  sea.  Leave 
Boston  (Yarmouth  Line)  August  3d.  returning  about 
August  2ath  (Plant  Line).  Crossing  the  Bay  of  Pnndy 
(2H  hours  by  fast  bteamer  Prince  Rupert).  Spend 
two  days  and  nights  in  St  John,  N.  B.  A  VACA¬ 
TION  OF  REST  rather  than  of  t  niing,  yet  we 
shall  see  Yarmouth,  lilgby,  St.  John.  Kentville, 
Wolfvllle,  Grand  Pre,  Blnmldon  and  the  Basin  of 
Minas.  Windsor  and  Halifax.  Price  for  entire 
tour  of  over  three  weeks,  all  expenses.  Including 
carriage  drive  about  Halifax,  ONLY  ^0.00.  Our 
tonrih  season.  Send  for  prospectus.  Address 
ASSOCIATE  EDITOK  EDUCATION,” 

SO  Bromfleld  St.,  Boston,  Hass. 


SUMMER  CRUISE 

To  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun. 

ICELAND,  NORWAY,  SWEDEN.  DENMARK, 
FINLAND,  RUSSIA, 

BY  TBK 

AMERICAN  S.S  ''OHIO/* 

Sailing  from  New  York  June  2(1, 

Duration  of  Cruise,  70  days. 

Price  of  passage.  Including  side  trips,  $475  and  upwards 
Send  for  full  Information  and  pamphlet  to 

INTERNATIONAL  NAVIGATION  COMPANY, 

e  Bowling  Green,  New  York. 


Are  You  Going  Abroad  ? 

Yon  might  take,  or  read  before  you  go. 

Legends  of  the  Rhine. 

By  H.  A  GUERBER. 

l2mo,  350  Pages,  40  Illustrations,  $1.50  net. 

“The  Interest  of  a  Rhine  pilgrimage  Is  more  than 
donbled  by  a  knowledge  of  tbe  Legends  connected 
with  the  principal  towns,  chnrches  and  castles 
along  Its  banks.” 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


QOINQ  TO  TRAVEL? 

New  Tours,  1897,  to  Europe. 

Entirely  New  Routes.  All  Expenses  Included.  High  Class 
Iiartles  leave  May,  J une  and  July;  also  Summer  V acatlon  Tours. 
AH  Routes.  Programmes  Post  Free.  Correspondence  Invited. 
Steamships— Travel  Tickets  Everywhere— Railroad. 

HENRY  GAZE  &  SONS,  Ltd., 

1 13  Broadway,  New  York. 


MUSKOKA  LAKES, 

CANADA 


Land  of  Health  and  Pleasure. 


Steamers  dally  from  Hnskoka  Wharf  (Gravenhurst). 
Further  Infoimatlon  from  Grand  Trunk  Railway  folders,  or 
.  from 

The  Muskoka  and  Georgian  Bay 
Navigation  Co.  (Ltd.) 

TORONTO  and  Gravenhurst. 


ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET 

will  be  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  cf  postal  to  the 
MUSKOKA  NAVIGATION  CO., 

34  Victoria  ht  ,  Toronto. 

liniTCI?  'DrtAT  The  Company  have  bollt  and  folly 
nUUDlJ  JDUaI.  fnmlsbed  and  tqnlpped  a  house 

- boat,  V  htch  wrlH  be  for  rent  for 

month  or  season.  Early  application  de*lrable. 


SELECT  EUROPEAN  PARTIES 

leave  New  York  June  2fi,  Jnly  8  and  28.  Six  to  twelve  weeks’ 
tours.  Strictly  flrst-clMS.  For  particulars  address  Mrs.  M. 
A  CROSLEY,  502  Bedlord  Ave..  Brookbn.  N.  Y. 


EUROPE,  HOLY  LAND,  ROUND  THE  WORLD,- 
MurtlPK  leave  April  10  for  Holy  Land ;  May  8,  «June  6. 
12,  July  3.  7,  for  Europe ;  $280  and  up;  Sept.  11.  ^und 
the  World.  CLARIS  AM.  TOURIST  AGENCY. 

Ill  Broadway.  New  York 


Enquire  of  Ticket  Agents  or  at  Principal  Ofllcos; 
919  Clark  St.,  CHICAGO.  499  Broadwav,  9BW  YORK. 
9  SUIeSt.,  BOSTON. 

Or  address  the  Qene^  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent 

ut  « ilicairo. 


COLORADO 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND 


SALT  UKE 
AUSKA 
DAKOTA  HOT 
SPRINGS 


YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK 


AND  THE 
HEALTH  AND 
PLEASURE 
RESORTS 
OF  THE 
WEST  AND 
NORTHWEST 


MILWAUKEE 

ST.  PAUL 

MINNEAPOLIS 

DULUTH 

ASHLAND 

MARQUETTE 


LOW  SUMMER  TOURIST  RATES 


VIA  THE 

North-Western  Line 

Chicago  a  Korth-Weatam  Bailway. 


Specially  Low  Excursion  Rates 


TO  Mil  UlAIIKPPiOi^fMxouatof  ttaeN.B. 
iw  A.ConventlonJulyO'O. 

TO  ST.  PAUL  and  f 

MINNEAPOLIS 


TO  SAN  FRANCISCO  ?g.“^t«£ 

Jantiaavor  Oonvontlon  July  7-U. 

SOLID  VESTIBULED  TRAINS 
SUPERBLY  EQUIPPED 


20  BOOKS  a  a 

ON  20  DIFFERENT  SUBJECTS,  BUT 
ALL  RELATING  TO  SOME  DELIGHT- 
FUL  PHASE  OF  AMERICAN 
TRAVEL,  VIA  “AMERICA’S  GREAT¬ 
EST  RAILROAD.” 


DK.  STRONG’S  SANITARIUM, 

SARATOGA  SPRINOS  N.  Y. 

For  hoaitn  or  loet.  'i'he  appointments  of  a  flrst-clasa 
Hotel.  iiiXevatoi  .  Bells,  Snn-paiior  and  Promenade  on 
the  Boo,,  isaites  with  bath,  hiaeeage.  Electricity,  all 
baths  and  health  appliances.  New  Turkish,  Russian 
Batas,  iJry  tonic  air  Saratoga  Waters,  Splendid  Wheel¬ 
ing,  Uni  1  all  the  Year.  Send  for  Illustrated  Clrcnlar 
and  Special  Anaouiieumenls  for  1897  of  Entertainment 
Events,  Bioycie  i'  <  rt  Excursions,  etc. 


HILL  TOP  HOUSE  POMPBY,  N.  Y,  open  May  15  to 
lUlal.  lur  Nov.l.  Elevation  1800  fc.  A  select 

amlly  hotel.  Entert>ilns  100  guests;  ear'- r<  lief  from  bay  fever; 
no  malaria;  charming  scenery,  delightful  drives;  mountain  air. 
Through  trains  on  D.  L  A  W.  for  Onatlvia  Station  leave  New 
York  9  a.m.  to  9.30  p  m.  Send  for  booklet 

O.  A.  PETRIE. 


CREST  VIEW  SANITARIUM 


IDUUSTRATED  CATAL.OGUK  SENT 
FBEE,  POST-PAID,  ON  RECEIPT 
OF  A  1-CENT  STAMP  BY  GEORGE 
H.  DANIELS,  GENERAL  PASSEN¬ 
GER  AGENT,  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL 
&  HUDSON  RIVER  RAILROAD, 
GRAND  CENTRAL  STATION,  NEW 
YORK. 


SUMMER  HQMEb 

IN  VERMONT  ,  AND  ON  THE  SHORES 

OF  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN. 

Anew  lllnstrated  book,  describing  this  unMualled 
summer  resort  section,  offering  the  BEST  'TABLE 
BOaRD,  hospitable  people,  out-door  pleasures, 
fishing,  boating  or  perfect  rest.  Climate  and  scenery 
unsurpassed.  Prices  from  $5  per  week  upwards. 

Mailed  free,  on  receipt  five  cents  poetage,  on  applica¬ 
tion  to 

A.  W.  ECCLKSTONG,  or  8.  W.  CUHXI.<lfl8, 

3.  P.  A.,  353  Broadway,  New  York.  G.  P.  A.,  St.  Albans  Vt 


Going  to  the  Mountains? 

Are  you  looking  foi  a  apot  to  spend  tbe  Summer  which  com 
bines  health,  comfort  and  pleasure 

AT  MODERATE  COST? 

If  so,  fend  6  r enla  for  postage  or  call  and  get  free  at  offices 
below  the  lllnstrated  book  “Snmmer  Homes  ’’  It  gives  Hat  of 
Hotels,  Farm  and  Boarding  Houses,  with  their  location,  lates. 
attractions,  Ac.,  In  tbe  Hoantaloa  of  Orange  Sn  III  van,  Ulster 
and  Delaware  counties,  N.  Y.,  on  the  main  line  and  branches 
of  the  New  York,  Ontario  A  Western  Railway,  2,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  a  region  of  great  beanty  and  absolute  healthfolness.  In 
New  Vork:  No.  2  Batter’  Place,  113,  165, 171.  *71, 944,  1,323  Broad 
way.  13A8torPlace,7376tb  AV..25I  Colnmbus  Ave  ,134  East  I26tt, 
bt..  273  West  125th  St.;  ticket  offices,  foot  of  Franklin  and  West 
47d  Sts.  In  Brooklyn;  No  4  Poort  St.,  800  Fnlton  St..  98  Broad- 
wav  267  Manhattan  Av..  Oreenpolnr,  and  “Eagle”  Office. 

“1LLC8TKATEU  HOMES  ’’  oontaliilng  half  tone  reproduc¬ 
tions  from  photographs  of  535  of  the  above  “HOMES,  can  be 
obtalT  ed  of  ticket  agenu  for  ‘25c. 

On  Saturday.  May  29.  Excnraion  Tickets  for  one  fare  wUl  he 
s^ld  at  371  Broadway  and  ferry  offices,  giving  an  opportunity  of 
personalty  se’ectlng  a  Snmmer  home  and  also  enjoying  a  day’s 
Ashing  In  tHa  rielightfnl  region.  ’Tickets  good  returning  Tnee- 
day,  June  1.  J.  C.  ANDERSON,  General  Passenger  Agt.,  66 
Beaver  Su,  New  York. 


P*  1 1  ork  17 P  annual  summer  ’TOUBS.  Few  va- 
C.  U  W\KJIr  Ls*  cancies  In  select  and  small  party  person 
ally  conducted  by  Prof.  CAMILLE  THURWANGEK,  now 
forming.  31  Pierce  Building.  Boston. 


Qrkbn wiCH,  Conn.  An  Ideal  home  for  be*  Ith  or  recreation 

seekers.  H.  M.  HI’TCHCOtK,  M.D. 


THE  CHALFONTE, 

.  .  .  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

On  the  ocean  front.  Salt  baths  In  bouse.  Elevator .  Roomi 
en  anite,  baths  attached.  Booklet  on  application. 

E  ROBERTS’  SONS, 


FOK  NERVOUS  INVALIDS  ONLY. 

“The  Nervine.”  Bnrllngton,  Vermont.  Dr.  A  J.  WILLaKD 
Yale  ’5.3,  U.  V.  M.  ’77.  Reference  and  information  fnrnUhed. 


SIXTY.5tC0ND  YEAR. 


JOHN  CATTNACH 

361  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

(Near  34th  Street) 

Our  usual  display  of  fine  “Own  Make” 

LEATHER  GOODS 

Would  call  particular  attention  to  “The  Cattnach  Trunk” 
as  being  the  Strongest  and  Lightest  ever  produced.  Tbe 
impalar  “London  Kit  Bag”  for  its  durability  and  con¬ 
venience  in  packing.  Also  the  latest  improvement  In 
Ladies’  Hat  Trunks. 

Ladies*  and  Gentlemen’s  Toilet  and  Travelling  Bags. 
Dress  Snlt,  Shirt  and  Shirt  Waist  Cases. 
Portmanteaus,  Trunks,  Etc. 

Complete  Outfits  for  Travellers 
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THE  EVANGELIST, 


May  20,  1897. 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company. 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


HKMBT  M.  FEBU),  D.D.,  Bdltor. 


Tbkmb,  Three  dollare  »  rear,  in  advance,  poetage  pai 
In  foreign  oeuntriee  $L04  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  rears  in  advance,  or  for  one  roar’*  anbeorip* 
tlon  and  one  new  snbecriber.  Five  dollars,  tbrieOv  in 
odoonee.  In  olnhs  of  five  or  more,  fSJSO  eaoh.  The 
paper  will  also  be.aent  on  trial  to  a  new  subsoriber 
for  three  months  for  twentr-flve  cents,  in  advance 
Adtbrtisino  Rates,  10  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
oentsaUne. 

AxXi  sabsoriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  disoon, 
tinned. 

Remit  in  all  oases  br  check,  draft,  express  moner  or¬ 
der,  post-offloe  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Peik-Offloe  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New  York 
Post-offloe,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Entered  at  the  Poet-offleeat  New  York  at  eeeond-eUm 
maUmcMer, 


by  the  Christian  Endeavorers  will  insure  them  every 
privilege  extended  to  them  by  any  of  the  lines  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  in  addition  to  affording  them  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  passing  through  the  most  famous  scenic  at¬ 
tractions  in  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Nevada. 

The  points  of  historical  interest  on  this,  the  Pioneer 
Line  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  should  be  sufficient  reason  for 
its  selection. 

Tickets  will  be  on  sale,  going,  June  26th  to  July  3d,  In¬ 
clusive.  Stop-over  privileges  allowed  west  of  Cheyenne 
and  Colorado  points.  Choice  of  routes  is  also  permitted 
on  the  return.  Extreme  limit  of  tickets  returning  will 
be  August  15th,  1897, 

The  exceptionally  low  rates  and  unusual  attractions 
offered  should  be  an  inducement  for  a  large  attendance 
of  Christian  Endeavorers  and  their  friends. 


WHO  WILE  HELP? 

Have  you  a  second-hand  typewriter,  or  stereopticon, 
or  set  of  lantern  slides,  or  bicycle  or  camera?  And 
would  you  be  glad  to  donate  such  for  important  use  in  a 
Presbyterian  foreign  mission  field  ?  If  so.  please  ad¬ 
dress  for  further  particulars,  Rev.  Cbas.  W.  Blake,  Lake 
George,  N.  Y. 


Synod  of  Kansas  in  the  First  Church  of  Emporia, 
Got.  14,  beginning  at  7.30  p.m.  F.  S.  MoCabk,  B.  C. 

Chicago  Presbytery  at  215  Wabash  Ave.,  Monday, 
June  7,  at  10.30  a.m.  Jas.  Fbothinoham,  S.  C. 


MARRIAGES. 

PiKR  cx—Capehxabt.— At  the  residence  of  Mr,  S.  G 
Clark,  in  Appleton  City,  Mo.,  April  27,  1897,  Mr.  Dale 
Pierce  of  Appleton  City  and  Mrs.  Anna  Cai>eheart  of 
Montrose,  Mo. 


IS  WHITE  FLOUR  HEALTHFUL! 

Goethe  says,  “Nothing  is  more  terrible  than 
active  ignorance.’’  This  truth  is  emphasized 
most  emphatically  in  the  preparation  of  foods 
beet  adapted  to  promote  the  healthy  growth  of 
vigorous  human  bodies  with  clear  and  well  bal¬ 
anced  faculties  of  heart  and  soul.  The  intelli¬ 
gent  builder  discards  all  defective  material  and 
selects  only  that  which  gives  enduring  strength 
to  the  structure.  He  follows  carefully  the 
plans  and  specifications  in  the  use  of  these 
maierials.  This  same  intelligent  oversight  and 
wise  discretion  is  necessary  in  the  construction 
of  every  vehicle  or  piece  of  machinery.  Only 
the  best  material  and  that  which  gives  greatest 
strength  will  be  considered  as  fit  for  use  by  any 
intelligent  mechanic.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  a  vastly  greater  care  should  be  taken  in 
selecting'and  preparing  the  foods  that  supply  the 
elements  necessary  for  the  building  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  and  physical  structures  of  our  bodies. 

In  this  enlightened  ago,  with  the  finest  schools 
and  colleges  in  the  world,  with  science  and  art 


AFPOINTMlMNTa  AND  INSTIXUTIONa. 

TMM  BOARDS. 

Home  BHsslonB,  156  Fifth  AtUm  New  York 

Foreign  Mlaslons,  **  ** 

Ohuroh  Erection,  ...  **  ** 

Bdnoation,  .....  1834  Chestnut  St,,  Phila 
Publication  and  S.  S.  Work,  **  ** 

Freedmen,  .  .  .616  Market  Rt.,  PittsbuKh,  Pa. 

Aid  for  OoUeges,  .  .  30  Montank  Block,  Chicago. 


the  AJfBSIOAN  8DNDAT.80HOOL  UNION, 

USTABLISHBD  m  PHILASBI.PHLA,  IKM, 
orgaalMii  Union  Bible  Schoola  In  destitute,  eparaely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  ml^onary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expease  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1T7V  new  schools  started  in  1896;  also  117  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  73  yearsof  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  la  the  blessing.  flS.OO  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  Study  and  a  Ubrary.  $800 supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  Yon  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  yon  aid. 
Bend  oontribntlona  to  K,P.  Banckopt,  Dls.  Secretary, 
U1  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  T.  City. 


THE  SOOIETT  FOB  PBOXOTINO  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN,  POBT  OF  NEW  TOBK. 
(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.**)  Chartered  In  1819. 
Bnpimrte  Ministers  and  Mlseionuies.  Its  Mariners* 
Ohuieh,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dai^ 
leUgiouB  services  in  Lecture  Room :  its  Branches,  1» 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  81  Atlantic  Ave,. 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  atteaded  by  sailors  of  many  na. 
tkmalltles.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 


Bar.  SAJim.  Bodu,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moobx,  Pres. 
T.  A.  Bbouwbb,  Cor.  Sec’y.  E.  H.  Hxbbiok,  Treas,. 

No.  80  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


nE  AMBBICAN  SEAMEN'S  FBIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  WaU  Street,  New  Yoik, 

Incorporated  AprU,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  the  world ;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
in  New  York ;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing 
out  ef  the  port  of  New  York.  Publishes  the  SaOont* 
JfapasinA  the  Seaman’t  FYiend,  and  the  Hfe  Boat. 
lAum  W.  EnwxiiL,  Pres.,  W.  C.  Stubobb,  Trees.,  Rev 
W.  O.  SnxT,  D.D.,  Secreti^. 


OF  INTEREST  TOfOUR  READERS. 


THE  NEW  BOATS  AND  THE  23d  ST.  FEBBY. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  realizing  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  metropolis  and  the  marvellous  increase  of  general 
business,  have  established  a  new  ferry  service  between 
the  foot  of  23d  street  and  Jersey  City,  and  have  built 
and  put  on  the  route  the  largest,  fastest,  handsomest 
boats  in  such  service  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The 
boats  are  the  Rt.  Louis,  the  Pittsburg  and  the  New 
Brunswick,  and  in  their  construction  and  equipment 
the  company  was  not  content  with  being  abreast  of  the 
times,  but  employed  tbe  best  talent  in  the  scientific  and 
mechanical  world  to  discount  the  future.  There  is  as 
much  difference  relatively  between  the  St.  Louis  and 
the  next  best  of  the  modern  ferryboats  as  there  is  be¬ 
tween  the  latter  craft  and  the  side-wheeler  of  a  decade 
ago. 

President  McKinley,  on  tlie  day  of  the  dedication  of 
the  Grant  Monument,  was  tbe  first  to  travel  in  the  I’itts- 
burg  and  the  first  to  enter  the  new  ferryhouse,  which  is 
a  model  of  taste  and  convenience.  The  comiiany,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  establishing  the  ferry,  which  will  be  a  boon  to 
travelers  anxious  to  reach  the  hotels  quickly  and  to  the 
shopping  trade  of  New  Jersey,  has  established  a  siM-cial 
cab  service  at  a  fee  which  is  practically  nominal.  It  is 
the  London  system,  but  grafted  upon  it  is  tlie  modern 
luxury  of  America  and  that  courtesy  to  passengers 
which  always  has  distinguished  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  Company. 

Distinguished  guests,  under  invitation  from  tlie  com¬ 
pany,  inspected  the  new  slip  and  waiting  room  last 
Thursday  and  subsefjuently  sailed  in  the  Rt.  Louis  up 
the  North  River.  An  elaborate  luncheon  was  served, 
and  the  whole  affair  was  delightful  from  start  to  finish. 


WONDERLAND. 

Wonderland  for  1897.  just  issued  by  the  Northern  Pa¬ 
cific  Railroad,  is  a  work  of  rare  merit,  prepared  after  an 
actual  visit  to  the  wild  recesses  of  nature  tributary  to 
this  great  transatlantic  highway.  It  is  worthy  of  a  care¬ 
ful  perusal  by  everyone  interested  in  the  wonders  of  the 
Yellowstone  Park  or  the  mines  of  Montana,  Idaho,  the 
Kootenai  Country  or  British  Columbia.  The  fullest  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  work  is  desired,  and  it  will  be  sent  to 
any  address  upon  receipt  of  six  cents  in  stamps.  Tbe 
publication  is  iiarticnlarly  valuable  for  use  in  public 
schools  and  is  weli  suited  to  the  needs  of  both  teachers 
and  scholars.  Address  Cbas.  S.  Fee,  General  Passenger 
and  Ticket  Agent,  Rt.  Paul,  Minn. 


DECORATION  DAY  AT  GETTYSBURG. 


THE  FITE  POINirS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

155  Wortk  Street,  New  York, 
established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
M  oare  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  tbe  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  46,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  16,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate 
uUy  received. 

Servloeof  Song,  Sunday,!  JO  to  4  40  p.m.;  Sunday-school,  1  to 
P.M.  Day-echoMS,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  11:40  to  3  P.  M.  except 
Satarday;  at  dinner  table,  11:10  to  11:40  p  Jf .  Visitors  welcome 
at  aB  times.  Horub  K.  Jnsup,  Pres.;  F.  B.  Camp,  Treas.; 
OnuRon  F.  Bxm,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Supt. 
tier  gremteet  need  now  Is  money  for  a  new  building.  We 
gently  ask  for  seel  stance  for  400  children. 


the  meeting  at  CLIFTON  SPRINGS. 

The  International  Mlssionaiy  Union  will  hold  its  four¬ 
teenth  annual  meeting  June  0-15. 1897,  at  Clifton  Springs, 
N.  Y.  All  persons,  either  men  or  women,  who  are,  or 
have  been,  foreign  missionariee  in  any  field,  of  any 
evangelical  denomination,  constitute  the  only  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Union,  and  will  be  entertained  without  cost 
during  the  week.  Provision  cannot  be  made  for  the 
children  of  missionaries.  Missionary  candidates  under 
actual  appointment  will,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  hos¬ 
pitably  entertained.  Board  at  private  houses  at  low 
rates  can  be  secured  by  other  persons  attending.  B^ir- 
ther  information  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  Mrs. 
C.  C.  Thayer,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  CONVENTION,  SAN 
FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  JULY  7tb-12th,  1897. 

The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Rallwi^,  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Union  Pacific,  forms  “Tbe  Chicago, 
Union  Pacific  &  Northwestern  Line”  (over  which  the 
wall  known  “Overland  Limited”  Express  makes  its  dally 
tnp  to  California  in  8  days),  announces  a  rate  of  ^.00, 
Chioago  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  via  Omaha.  Ogden,  Salt 
Lake  City,  or  via  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City,  on  tbe  oc¬ 
casion  of  the  meeting  of  the  Y.  P.  S.C.  E„  July  7th  to  12th. 
The  selection  of  the  Chicago  &  North  weetern  Railway 


Personally-Conducted  Tour  via  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  arranged  to 
run  a  three-day  personally-conducted  tour  to  Gettys¬ 
burg,  leaving  New  York  by  special  train  Saturday,  May 
29,  at  8.00  A.M.;  Newark,  8.3U;  Elizabeth,  8.^  Rahway, 
8.48:  New  Brunswick,  9.05;  Trenton.  9.38;  Philadelphia, 
10.30;  and  Frazer,  ll.lO  a.m.  Round-trip  tickets,  includ¬ 
ing  transportation,  box  luncheon  at  Harrisburg  on  going 
trm,  transfer  of  baggage  at  Gettysburg,  two  carriage 
drives  over  battlefield,  hotel  accommodations  at  Gettys¬ 
burg,  from  supper.  May  29,  to  luncheon,  inclusive.  May 
31  (two  days),  and  on  return  trip,  supper  at  Philadelphia 
for  holders  of  tickets  purchased  at  Trenton  and  points 
east  thereof,  will  be  sold  at  the  following  rates: — 

New  York.  $14.50;  Newark.  $14.30;  Elizabeth.  $14.15; 
Rahway,  $13.95;  New  Brunswick,  $13.60;  Trenton,  $12.80; 
Philadelphia,  $11.25;  Frazer.  $10.U:  Phillipsburg,  N.  J., 
$12.80;  Pottsville,  $13.25;  Reading,  $12.15;  Long  Branch. 
$14.2.5;  Freehold.  $13.60;  Mt.  Holly.  $11.7.5;  Atlantic  City, 
$12.-50;  Cape  May,  $13.00;  Bridgeton,  $12.%;  Salem,  $12.^ 
Wilmington.  $11.25;  Chester,  $11%,  and  at  proportionate 
rates  from  other  points. 

Apply  to  ticket  agents,  district  passenger  agents,  or 
address  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 


WOODIiAWN  CfiMETERT. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  RaU 
road  Office.  Na  20  East  2Bd  Street. 


Memorial  tablets 

ONUMENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  R.  LAMB,  B9  Carmine  St.,  N.Y. 


A  LADY,  experienced,  pupil  of  Carter  &  Paner,  Lon¬ 
don,  and  Sherwood,  desires  an  engagement  as 
teacher  of  vocal  and  Instrumental  music,  in  school  or 
college,  next  autumn.  Would  also  take  a  summer  en- 
ragement.  Very  higbeat  te8timonl8l8.  Addrew  Tccbnic, 
Evangelist  office. 


at  the  zenith  of  its  most  critical  culture,  with  a 
higher  grade  of  physical,  intellectual  and  moral 
development  than  ever  before  attained,  there  is 
still  gross  ignorance  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the 
proper  food  products  which  are  beet  suited  to 
furnish  brawn,  brain  and  muscle,  so  important 
to  the  healthful  growth  of  a  vigorous  humanity. 
We  have  no  lack  of  book  knowledge,  but  intelli¬ 
gent  application  of  basic  truth  is  quite  another 
thing.  The  building  material  is  at  hand  and  is 
wisely  suited  to  supply  the  fourteen  elements 
necessary  to  nourish  and  develop  healthy  bodies. 
If  any  of  these  elements  are  not  supplied,  the 
body  is  weakened  in  its  tissues  and  is  unable  to 
combat  the  germs  of  disease.  If  the  food  we 
eat  is  not  suited  to  our  needs,  we  suffer.  Na¬ 
ture’s  laws  are  inexorable  and  she  exacts  a  pen¬ 
alty  for  their  minutest  violation.  Wheat  bread 
from  the  earliest  period  of  history  has  been 
considered  the  staff  of  life. 

Under  the  old  Mosaic  dispensation  the  first 
fruits  of  the  wheat  harvest  were  the  choicest 
votive  offerings.  In  ancient  time  wheat  kernels 
were  simply  broken  or  crushed  and  made  into  a 
dough  which  was  baked  into  bread.  These  rude 
processes  preserved  and  rendered  edible  the 
entire  muscle  making  and  nerve  building,  brain 
sustaining  elements  which  Nature  in  her  myste¬ 
rious  alchemy  supplies  and  wraps  up  in  every 
wheat  kernel.  We  may  certainly  believe  that 
Nature  in  providing  an  article  of  food  with 
every  essential  necessary  for  building  up  and 
sustaining  the  healthy  growth  of  our  bodies 
made  no  mistake  in  furnishing  with  unstinted 
measure  the  whole  wheat  as  the  world’s  natural 
food  product.  Growing  from  its  own  seed,  it 
draws  from  the  earth’s  secret  laboratory,  the 
nutriment  which  nourishes  every  element  of  our 
bodies.  In  our  attempt  to  improve  upon  Nature, 
we  have  discarded  the  whole  wheat  Hour  as  a 
basis  of  our  broad  making  and  use  a  product 
from  which  we  separate,  in  the  process  of  man¬ 
ufacture,  the  most  valuable,  most  natural  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  wheat  berry. 

We  owe  it  to  tbe  rising  generation  that  we 
furnish  the  best  and  most  nutritious  food  to 
the  children.  It  is  fortunate  that  scientific  in¬ 
vestigations  are  being  made  in  many  Institutions 
to  determine  the  value  of  numerous  f<^l 
products.  An  intelligent  zeal  in  this  direction 
has  already  ripened  into  marvellous  results. 
The  Franklin  Mills  Company  of  Lockport,  N. 
Y.,  have  been  the  avant  couriers  in  heralding 
and  supplying  the  world  with  a  superior  fiour 
which  they  make  from  the  whole  wheat  as  seems 
to  have  been  wisely  intended. 


For  Over  Fifty  Teara 

Mbs.  WiNsixiw’s  Soothi.vo  Svrdp  hag  been  used  lor  over 
fitly  years  by  millions  o(  mothers  for  their  children  while 
U^tblnK  with  perfect  snccess.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  Rums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
lemedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufTerer 
immediately.  Sold  by  DroRRlsts  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Tv> enty  five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  snre  and  ask  for  “Mrs.  Wins 
low's  Soothlns  Syrup  ”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


METROPOLITAN  TRAVELERS. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD  is  pat¬ 
ronized  by  Metropolitan  travelers  because 
they  require  the  eery  best  of  everything,  and 
recoKuize  that  the  PENNSYLVANIA  RAIL¬ 
ROAD  meets,  as  a  public  carrier,  this  demand. 
LUXURY,  SPEED,  SECURITY,  COMFORT. 
RELIABILITY,  PRIVACY  AND  ALL  THE 
MODERN  CONVENIENCES  OF  TRAVEL, 
are  best  obtained  on  the  nneqnaled  passenger 
trains  of  this  GREATEST  OF  ALL  RAIL- 
BO  ADS. 
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The  Prudential 

Is  one  of  the  largest  and  strongest  Life  Insurance  Companies 
in  the  world.  Whether  you  seek  Protection,  Investment,  or 
both  combined,  THE  PRUDENTIAL  can  supply  your  wants. 

Assets  -  -  $J  9,541,827 
Income  -  .  -  14,158,445 

Surplus  -  -  4,034,116 

Ages  1  to  70.  Amounts  $15  to  $50,000. 
Men,  Women  and  Children. 

Write  for  particulars. 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America, 

Home  Office,  Newark,  N.  J. 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  President. 


NEW  YORK. 

THE  FIRST  CHURCH,  BUFFALO. 

[The  Buffalo  Commercial  of  May  15th,  has 
this  fitting  notice  of  the  completion  and  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  historic  “First  Church”  of  Buffalo, 
giving  it  the  place  of  honor  in  its  editorial 
make-up  of  Saturday  last. — Ed.  Evan.] 

Dr.  Mitchell,  the  pastor  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Buffalo,  very  properly  as  well 
as  cordially  invites  the  older  citizens  of  all  com¬ 
munions,  to  attend  the  dedication  services  in 
the  beautiful  new  church  on  the  Circle,  to  mor¬ 
row  morning.  The  “Old  First  Church”  is,  in 
truth,  so  intimately  associated  with  the  best 
life  and  work  of  this  community,  from  its  primi¬ 
tive  days  when  the  Holland  Land  Company  gave 
it  the  best  lot  in  the  village,  opposite  Joseph 
Ellicott’s  “bow-window,”  down  to  the  present 
time,  tlut  it  is  more  than  a  denominational  or¬ 
ganization  ;  it  is,  as  it  has  ever  been,  an  organ¬ 
ized  power  for  good  in  the  community,  village 
or  city,  in  which  every  well-disposea  man  or 
woman  has  seemed  to  have  some  stoke. 

The  whole  city  felt  a  certain  sense  of  proprie¬ 
torship  in  the  “Old  First’  when  it  was  one  of 
“the  churches”  on  Main  street;  and  it  retains 
its  interest  in  the  church  on  the  Circle  for  it  is 
a  more  beneficent,  living  force  in  Buffalo  to  day 
than  ever  before  in  its  history.  President  Pat¬ 
ton  of  Princeton,  a  leader  in  Presbyterian 
thought,  will  assist  at  the  services  which  will 
crown  at  once  the  finished  work  of  the  builders 
of  the  new  church  and  the  consecrated  ministry 
of  a  devoted  pastor. 

Gowanda. — Union  revival  meetings  are  being 
held  in  the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  churches 
by  Rev.  M.  S.  Rees  and  wife  of  Elmira.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  the  business  men  and  a  large  number  of 
young  people  have  made  a  start  in  the  Christian 
life.  The  churches  here  have  all  along  been 
weak,  but  few  men  being  members  of  any  of 
them.  These  meetings  are  hailed  with  delight 
by  many  who  are  interested  in  this  beautiful 
village  and  its  historical  churches.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rees  go  to  Dunkirk  from  here,  which  will 
close  this  year’s  work.  Samukl  C.  Munoee. 

Fowlerville. — The  first  Sunday  of  May,  Mr. 
William  Hull  was  ordained  and  installed  elder, 
thus  giving  us  a  session  of  four.  The  congrega¬ 
tional  meeting  gave  us  a  good  showing  for  the 
year’s  work,  while  there  has  been  no  marked 
increase  yet  we  slowly  advance,  having  peace 
within  our  borders  and  looking  forward  to  a 
spiritual  blessing.  Our  special  meetings  to  be 
held  May  23d  to  ^iOth,  conducted  by  the  evange¬ 
list,  Rev.  Edgar  E.  Davidson.  Rev.  D.  M. 
Countermine  is  the  pastor. 

Parish  and  Hastings. — The  installation  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  Rev.  Henry  H.  Lipes  as  pastor  over 
the  Presbyterian  churches  of  Parish  and  Hast¬ 
ings  occurred  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Parish,  May  11th.  The  commission  of  Syracuse 
Presbytery  consisted  of  Rev.  Matthew  Gaffney, 
the  moderator,  who  asked  the  prescribed  ques¬ 
tions,  and  later  gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor ; 
the  Rev.  Isaac  Swift  of  East  Syracuse,  who 
preached,  and  Rev.  Dr.  A.  H.  Fahnestock,  who 
charged  the  people.  This  is  a  most  important 
mission  field,  but  one  in  which  the  pastor  must 
encounter  many  difficulties.  But  the  work  is  the 
Lord’s  and  needs  to  be  done,  whatever  sacrifice 
may  be  required.  In  this  work  we  ask  the 
prayers  and  sympathy  of  all  who  may  read  this 
article. 

Troy. — Rev.  James  Boddy  was  installed  pastor 
of  the  Liberty  Street  Church  of  Troy  at  an  ad¬ 
journed  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Troy,  May 
13th.  Rev.  Charles  H.  Walker  presided,  and  put 
the  constitutional  questions;  the  sermon  was 
preached  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Sybrandt;  Rev.  Arthur 
H.  Allen  charged  the  pastor,  and  Rev.  Theophi- 
lus  P.  Sawin,  D.D.,  the  people.  A.  H.  A. 

Babylon,  L.  I. — The  church  at  this  place  has 
been  greatly  refreshed  by  three  weeks  of  special 
services  in  which  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  John  D. 
Long  was  assisted  by  the  Central  Singing  Brigade 
of  the  Salvation  Army.  Asa  result  of  the  meet¬ 
ings  about  seventy  souls  found  salvation.  This 
church  is  now  in  its  centennial  year,  dating  its 
oraanization  from  January  7th,  1798.  Every 
efimrt  is  being  made  to  make  this  year  a  signal 
year  in  the  history  of  the  church.  Among  other 
things  indicative  of  the  spirit  of  the  people  the 
parsonage  has  just  been  renovated  at  a  cost  of 
about  $800.  The  tempioral  and  the  spiritual 
prospect  seem  alike  assuring.  [The  history  of 
this  venerable  organization  will  doubtless  be 
carefully  written  up  in  form  for  permanent  pres¬ 
ervation.  It  is  none  too  early  to  confide  such 
worthy  and  important  task  to  some  ope  or 
wor9  competonl  pereonti.  ] 


Brighton. — The  Presbyterian  Church  in  this 
thriving  village,  a  suburb  of  Rochester,  Rev. 
John  McColl,  pastor,  is  once  of  the  most  pros¬ 
perous  in  the  Presbytery.  Some  months  ago  the 
church  was  remodelled  and  the  chapel  rebuilt. 
About  the  same  time,  the  estimable  widow  of 
the  late  Elisha  Y.  Blossom,  (for  years  a  ruling 
elder)  and  Thomas  E.  Blossom,  her  son,  built 
and  presented  to  the  church  a  handsome  parson¬ 
age,  where  the  pastor  now  lives  with  his  family. 
Messrs.  Theodore  A.  Drake  and  Charles  M. 
Hooker  did  good  service  in  collecting  funds  for 
the  church  and  rebuilding  the  chapel.  The 
money  for  this  purpose  was  paid  with  a  cheerful 
heart.  The  membership  consists  of  the  leading 
business  men  of  Brighton  with  their  families 
and  thrifty  and  substantial  farmers  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  The  Sunday  services  both  morning 
and  evening  are  invariably  well  attended  and 
the  pastor  has  cause  for  thankfulness  that  he  has 
such  a  congregation.  W. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia. — 1847-1897. — Fifty  years  in 
the  ministry!  What  a  privilege !  Few  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  enjoy  this  distinction.  “A  day  in 
Thy  courts,”  says  the  Psalmist,  “is  better  than 
a  thousand,”  and  half  a  century  in  the  minis¬ 
try  is  a  joy  un^akable.  On  Sabbath  morning. 
May  9th,  the  Rev.  Andrew  Culver,  now  pastor 
emeritus  of  Grace  Presbyterian  Church  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  delivered  in  that  church  the  sermon 
that  he  prepared  fifty  years  ago  as  his  trial  ser¬ 
mon  for  Presbytery  and  which  he  preached  first 
on  May  9th,  1847,  in  the  First  Church  of  North¬ 
ern  Liberties  on  Bentonwood  street,  and  those 
who  heard  it  say  that  “It  didn’t  even  smell 
musty  after  all  these  years.  ”  It  was  preached 
with  the  same  power  and  buoyancy  that  has 
always  marked  the  work  of  this  venerable  ser¬ 
vant  of  God.  The  life  work  of  Mr.  Culver  has 
been  in  many  respects  a  remarkable  one.  It  has 
been  principally  in  two  churches.  Twenty  years 
being  spent  in  the  First  Church  of  Manayunk 
and  the  last  quarter  of  a  ceutury  in  Grace 
Church.  For  three  years  between  these  two 
pastorates  he  labored  in  the  First  Church  of 
Southwark.  The  great  work  of  his  life  has  been 
that  done  in  Grace  Church.  Connecting  him¬ 
self  in  1871  with  a  small  mission  that  then 
existed  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  city,  and 
preaching  for  a  year  and  a  half  in  a  tent,  he, 
by  his  indefatigable  labors  gathered  together  a 
laree  congregation,  erected  a  building,  organized 
a  church  and  continued  its  faithful  pastor  until 
two  years  ago,  when  suffering  from  a  stubborn 
attack  of  the  grip  he  felt  that  he  should  give 
over  his  work  to  another  and  seek  rest  for  a 
time.  He  was  elected  pastor  emeritus  and  en¬ 
joys  with  his  successor  the  continued  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  church.  Being  released  from 
the  cares  of  the  pastorate  he  has  recovered  hie 
health  and  is  as  young  in  spirit  as  ever.  He 
preaches  frequently  for  various  brethren  of  the 
Presbytery  and  is  constantly  engaged  in  some 
form  of  active  work.  Surely  they  that  wait  on 
the  Uord  do  renew  tUeir  strength. 

A.  F.  Yqw  Tom. 


MICHIGAN. 

The  Synod  op  Michigan  has  always  carried 
on  an  extensive  pioneer  Presbyterial  work,  look¬ 
ing  to  the  Home  Board  to  supplement  its  needs. 
During  the  year  just  closed  the  advance  in 
Michigan  has  been  practically  16,000,  82,000 
more  being  given  by  the  Synod’s  churches,  and 
84,000  less  received;  but  it  has  been  done  (as 
explained  by  the  Rev,  David  Howells)  by  group¬ 
ing  almost  to  death  and  employing  twenty  lees 
missionaries  to  do  the  work.  Detroit  Presbytery 
has  nearly  doubled  its  gifts  this  year,  giving 
84,293  and  drawing  out  only  8550.  Flint  gives 
8640  and  draws  84, 194.  Grand  Rapids  gives  8386 
and  draws  8940.  Kalamazoo  gives  8286  and 
draws  8259.  Lake  Superior  gives  8426  and  draws 
83,087.  Lansing  gives  86^  and  draws  8683. 
Monroe  gives  8751  and  draws  8573.  Petoskey 
gives  81^  and  draws  82,300.  Saginaw  gives 
8495  and  draws  83,552.  Total  given,  88,065, 
drawn  out,  816,1.38. 

Presbytery  op  Flint. — Commissioners  to 
General  Assembly:  Ministers,  William  Maclean, 
CroBwell;  elder,  Charles  Church,  Flint;  alter¬ 
nates,  minister,  B.  J.  Baxter,  Cass  City ;  elder, 
George  E.  English,  Lanilac  Center. 

Saginaw. — First  Church. — The  Rev.  Charles 
E.  Brown,  D.D.,  recently  celebrated  his  fifth 
anniversary  as  pastor  of  this  church.  During 
the  five  years  harmony  and  prosperity  have 
attended  the  church.  Three  hundriid  and 
twenty-three  have  united  with  the  church  on 
profession  and  sixty-seven  by  letter,  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety  in  all.  There  are  three  En¬ 
deavor  Societies  with  an  orchestra  for  one  and  a 
chorus  for  another.  There  is  a  cadet  company 
for  boys,  a  kitchen  garden  for  girls,  a  Young 
Woman’s  Club,  an  Athletic  Club,  German  and 
English  classes.  Miss  Sherwin  of  the  Chicago 
Bible  Institute  is  the  capable  deaconess. 

MISSOURI. 

Green  City. — A  Note  of  Thanks. — Dear  Evan¬ 
gelist:  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  giving  my  little 
letter  of  April  20th  a  place  in  your  paper  of  the 
29th  of  April.  I  am  now  the  happy  possessor  of 
Professor  Drummond’s  books  because  of  your 
kindness  and  those  who  read  your  note  calling 
attention  to  my  letter.  I  cannot  express  in 
words  my  gratitude  to  the  parties  who  have  sent 
me  the  books,  but  I  will  try  to  pay  them  for 
their  kindness  in  more  faithful  and  abundant 
labor  for  Christ  and  His  church.  If  I  knew  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  friends  who  remem¬ 
bered  me  so  kindly,  I  would  love  to  write  to 
them  and  thank  them  for  the  favor.  If  some 
congregation  has  laid  aside  hymn  books  that  are 
not  UB^  by  it  any  longer  because  of  purchasing 
the  new  Hymnal,  we  could  make  good  use  of 
them  in  this  mission.  Very  often  congregations 
buy  the  latest  authorized  hymnal  and  lay  aside 
go^  hymn  books  which  are  only  in  their  way, 
but  would  be  a  great  help  to  us  in  our  mission. 
Only  those  of  our  good  brothers  and  sisters  in 
the  East  who  have  been  here  on  these  mission 
fields  in  the  West  can  have  any  idea  of  our 
needs.  In  one  congregation  in  this  mission  I 
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Bible  io  the  house.  A  society  of  one  of  our 
churches  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  sent  us  a  box 
last  winter  and  in  it  between  thirty  and  forty 
Bibles  and  nearly  a  hundred  New  Testaments, 
BO  that  I  have  that  nemhborhood  about  supplied 
with  Bibles  and  New  '^staments.  Your  brother 
in  Christ,  Jonathan  A.  Novingkr. 

Grxkn  Citt,  Mo.,  May  11. 

KANSAS. 

Topeka. — Last  Sabbath  was  a  memorable  day 
in  the  history  of  the  First  Church.  An  im¬ 
mense  congregation  filling  the  large  auditorium 
and  also  the  chapel  gathered  in  the  evening  to 
take  part  in  the  installation  services  of  Rev.  J. 
D.  Countermine,  D.D.,  as  pastor.  Dr.  McCabe 
meeided  and  put  the  constitutional  questions ; 
Dr.  Qlendenning  preached  the  sermon ;  Rev. 

M.  C.  Longoffei^  the  prayer;  Dr.  J.  W.  Bailey 
addressed  ue  incomi^  pastor,  and  Rev.  W.  G. 
Banker,  the  people.  The  services  were  most  in¬ 
teresting  throughout  and  gave  great  satisfaction 
to  all  present.  The  annual  report  of  this  church 
shows  its  present  membership  to  be  905,  with 
two  mission  Sabbath-schools.  The  outlook 
under  the  new  pastor  is  full  of  encouragement. 

N  York. 

Rochester. — The  Rev.  Herbert  W.  Morris, 
D.D.,  died  at  his  home,  15  Park  avenue.  May 
15th,  in  his  seventy-ninth  year.  He  was  born 
in  Wales,  July  21st,  1818,  was  educated  in  ^n- 
don,  and  there  taught  mathematics  for  a  time. 
Later  he  came  to  this  country  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health,  his  eye  sight  partly  failing  him. 
Here  he  studied  for  the  ministry  and  was  in  due 
time  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Utica.  He 
was  first  settled  at  Martinsburg,  then  for  ten 
years  at  Little  Falls,  and  there  January  let, 
1850,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Eliza 
Miller.  His  next  pastorate  was  at  Francesville, 
Ind.,  where  he  preached  six  years.  His  wife 
having  died  in  1866,  he  was  married,  two  years 
later,  to  Miss  Jennie  Plum  of  Constablesville, 

N.  Y.,  and  in  the  roliowing  year  removed  to 
Rochester,  where  he  assumed  the  pastorate  of 
Calvary  Church  for  the  following  ten  years. 
During  the  remaining  years  of  his  always  studi¬ 
ous  and  active  life  Dr.  Morris  was  chiefiy  en¬ 
gaged  in  literary  pursuits,  being  the  author  of 
several  volumes  of  scientific  and  religious  works 
of  extensive  circulation.  January,  1882,  however, 
he  was  engaged  to  supply  the  pulpit  of  the  Gates 
Presbyterian  Church  for  a  few  Sundays  until  the 
congregation  could  secure  a  pastor.  But  this 
people  found  themselves  so  well  and  ably  served 
that  the  relation  continued  until  1892.  Thus 
Dr.  Morris  performed  twenty  years  of  pastoral 
service  in  Rochester,  and  up  to  about  his  sev¬ 
enty-fourth  yc:  r.  The  church  grew  under  hie 
labors  and  th  way  was  prepared  for  material  as 
well  as  spiritual  enlargement.  A  man  of  schol¬ 
arly  attainments,  gentle  and  kindly  in  hie  inter¬ 
course,  he  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his  brethren 
and  especially  by  those  of  his  immediate  family. 
Six  children  survive  him. 

Lockport  and  Elsewhere. — Mr.  J.  L.  Jewell 
of  the  graduating  class  of  Auburn  has  accepted 
the  call  of  the  Jamesville  Church;  Rev.  E.  W. 
Twichell  to  the  Second  Church,  Lockport,  and 
Mr.  H.  C.  Schuler,  senior  in  Auburn,  to  the 
Pine  Grove  and  Tyrone  Churches.  The  Rev. 
T.  E.  Sherman  of  Rochester  is  called  to  Lewis¬ 
ton,  Idaho. 


Black  Goods 

Secoud  Floor. 

47  inch  Silk-and-Wool  Brocade  Etaminc 
Grenadine, 

$1  .60  per  yard ; 

Usual  price  92,60. 

Also,  a  large  number  of  l>res8  Lengths, 
$1  .50  per  yard ; 

Becnlar  price  SS.OO  and  93. 50. 

In  Both  Stores. 

James  McCreery  &  Co., 

Broadway  and  11th  Street, 
Twenty-third  Street, 

New  York. 


HENDERSON'S  SEEDS  NEVER  FAIL. 


AR/WOUR’S  SOAPS. 

A  absolutely  pure,  snow-white  floating  Soap. 

fAl  lIlGUl  a  vT  llllv  For  toilet,  bath,  nursery  and  flne  laundry  work. 

A  fmrwf f’c  1  guaranteed  pure,  neutral  Laundry  Soap,  for 

^rmOlir  S  LtcllirKiry  household  use.  Oval  cake,  fits  the  hand. 

A  Drkcscvvm  .A  marvel  of  cheapness.  A  wrapped  cake  of  floating 

/\rmOUr  a  ruaauin-  ^  t©  At  any  purse. 

Armour’s  Kitchen 

A  A, Soap  of  wonderful  cleansing  and  last- 

Armour  S  iVlOtliea  uerman“=|„g  properties,  a  good  old  fashioned 

soap. 

Armour’s  Washing 

quick-acting,  labor-saving  ‘‘clean¬ 
sers.’* 
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THU  ARMOUR  SOAP  WORKS, 


CHICAGO. 


ARMOUR  &  COMPANY,  Proprietors. 


Charlotte. — A  movement  is  on  foot  to  build 
a  new  Presbyterian  Church  edifice  of  brick  and 
stone.  The  present  pastor.  Rev.  Frederic  N. 
Lindsay,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  and  Semin¬ 
ary,  a  young  man  of  tine  promise,  has  been  set 
tlM  here  about  two  and  a  half  years.  Fifty- 
nine  members  have  joined  under  bis  labors 
within  this  period.  The  field  is  a  promising 
one.  Charlotte  is  about  six  miles  north  of 
Rochester,  and  on  Lake  Ontario,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Genesee  river.  It  is  a  charming  summer 
resort,  and  no  doubt,  will  in  a  few  years  be  an¬ 
nexed  to  Rochester.  The  fare  on  the  electric 
railway  between  the  latter  city  and  Charlotte 
is  fift^n  cents  one  way,  but  there  is  a  strong 
effort  being  made  to  have  it  reduced  to  five  cents. 
When  this  is  accomplished  the  increase  in  popu¬ 
lation  will  be  more  rapid  and  the  religious  ele¬ 
ment  will  induce  the  better  class  to  seek  a 
home  here.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Roches¬ 
ter  Presbytery,  Mr.  Lindsay  was  chosen  modera¬ 
tor.  W. 

Geneva.  —  T?te  First  Presbyterian  Church. — 
The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Geneva  began 
with  the  century  and  it  is  hence  now  in  the 
ninety-seventh  year  of  its  organization.  The 
present  pastor,  the  Rev.  William  W.  Weller,  is 
the  tenth  in  the  succession  o!  able  men  who 
have  filled  its  pulpit.  Of  these  only  three  sur 
vive,  viz.  :  Henry  A.  Nelson,  Halsey  B.  Steven¬ 
son,  and  the  pastor  named.  A  go^ly  array  of 
elders  and  deacons  have  served  this  church, 
many  of  them  men  of  conspicuous  usefulness 
and  infiuence  in  their  time.  Eleven  ministers 
have  gone  out  from  this  church,  the  list  being 
head^  by  the  late  Dr.  William  Hogarth.  Of 
these  only  three  have  deceased,  viz;  Drs. 
Hogarth,  Samuel  H.  Hall,  and  Benjamin  B. 
Dayton.  The  whole  number  of  communicants 
connected  with  this  church  is  given  at  3,067. 
Of  all  these  a  church  full  are  sleeping  in  the 
several  places  of  burial  within  the  limits  of  the 
new  city;  while  of  the  living,  many  have  gone 
to  other  places  East  and  West,  and  some  to  the 
other  churehss  of  the  city.  Of  them  the  pastor 
says,  in  the  new  Manual  before  us:  “They  are 
all  held  in  kind  remembrance.  We  love  to 
receive  letters  from  them,  and  to  see  their  faces 
whenever  they  visit  us.’’  During  the  past 
church  year  seventeen  were  received  on  pro¬ 
fession  and  thirteen  by  letter.  Not  including 
members  whose  addresses  are  unknown,  the 
present  roll  counts  476  names.  The  congrega¬ 
tion  is  well  organized  and  active  in  all  the  usual 
departments  of  church  work.  The  pastor  will 
send  a  copy  of  this  new  Manual,  which  contains 
a  full  list  of  present  members,  to  any  former 
members  of  the  church  or  congregation  who 
may  write  to  him,  or  otherwise  apply  for  a  copy. 

OHIO. 

Oxford. — A  very  neat  leaflet  of  four  pages  has 
come  to  us,  memorial  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  E. 
Bierce,  late  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Oxford,  who  died  in  Cleveland,  on 
March  2d  last.  It  includes  a  sketch  of  his  de¬ 
voted  life,  he  having  served  in  the  active  min¬ 
istry  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  ;  Ripley,  Ohio ; 
Racine,  Wis.  ;  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  ;  Fargo, 


North  Dakota;  Sandusky  and  Oxford.  His  re¬ 
mains  rest  at  Racine,  the  funeral  service  having 
been  conducted  there  by  Rev.  C.  S.  Nickerson. 
The  final  page  of  this  memorial  contains  the  very 
appropriate  “Resolutions  of  Respect  and  Condo¬ 
lence, ’’  adopted  by  the  congregation  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Ripley,  Ohio. 


$100  REWARD,  $100. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease  that  science  has 
been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages  and  that  is  Catarrh. 
Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only  positive  cure  now  known 
to  the  medical  fraternity.  Catarrh  being  a  constitu¬ 
tional  disease,  requires  a  constitutional  treatment. 
Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting  directly 
upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system, 
thereby  destroying  the  foundation  of  the  disease,  and 
giving  the  patient  strength  by  building  up  the  constitu¬ 
tion  and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The  pro¬ 
prietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its  curative  powers,  that 
they  offer  One  Hundre<l  Dollars  for  any  case  that  it  fails 
to  cure.  Send  for  list  of  testimonials. 

Address,  F.  .T.  CHENEY  &  CO„  Toledo,  O, 
0f~Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

ATLANTA  UNIVKRSITT. 

The  baccalaureate  sermon  will  be  preached  May  23  by 
the  Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  D.D.,  President-elect  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  The  Com¬ 
mencement  address  will  be  given  May  27  bv  the  Rev. 
Amory  H.  Bradford.  D.D.,  of  Montclair.  N.  J.  The  con¬ 
ference  on  the  condition  of  negroes  living  in  cities  will 
be  held  May  25  and  26.  Valuable  statistics  in  regard  to 
their  physical  and  sanitary  condition,  recently  gathered 
by  the  graduates  of  Atlanta  University  and  other  col¬ 
ored  investigators,  will  be  presented  and  discussed.  A 
large  attendance  is  expected. 

The  Sabbath-school  Teacher’s  Self-Pronouncing  Com¬ 
bination  Bible,  with  King  James  and  Revised  Version 
on  the  same  page,  which  we  offer  any  new  subscriber 
with  The  Evangelist  for  one  year  at  the  regular  sub¬ 
scription  price  of  ^.00.  is  the  most  perfect  Bible  on  the 
market.  It  is  sold  by  subscription  agents  at  $6.00.  Any 
one  can  examine  it  at  The  Evangelist  office,  156  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 


A  YOUNG  lady  with  the  best  of  city  references  would 
like  a  position  as  companion  to  an  invalid  or  an 
old  lady,  or  as  mother’s  assistant  and  nursery  governess. 
Apply  to  A.  T.,  office  of  The  Evangelist. 


We  will  mail  the  large  type  self-pronouncing  combi¬ 
nation  Bible  and  The  Evangelist  one  year  to  any  new 
subscriber  for  $8.00. 

“For  good  type  of  the  King  James  Version  and  clear 
view  of  the  Revised  Version  changes,  the  Self-Pronounc¬ 
ing  Sunday-school  Teachers’ *  *  Combination  ’  Bible  Is 
very  valuable,  and  I  can  heartily  commend  it.’’— Rev. 
John  Hall,  D.D.,  Pastor  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church.  New  York  City. 

“The  ‘  Combination  ’  Bible,  with  its  matchless  helps  to 
the  study  of  the  Bible,  deserves  hearty  and  wide  recog¬ 
nition.  it  contains  so  many  helpful  features  that  it  de¬ 
serves  a  place  in  every  library.”— Rev.  John  H.  Vincent, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Methodist  Episcopal  Bishop,  Topeka,  Kan. 

See  advertisement  in  this  issue. 
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Ieitowa.Mm 


GRANOLA 


I  Originated  by  Dr.  Jamei  C. 
1  Jackson,  founder  of  the  Jack- 
■  son  Sanatorium,  Trial  boxttc. 

*Book  with  recipes  FRBC< 

The  Perfect  Health  Food 


OPIUM 


and  WUINKKY  HABITK  cured  at  nome 
without  pain.  Hook  of  particulars 
FHEE. 

B’  U.  Woolley,  M.D.,  Box  187  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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Do  you  freckle  sometimes? 

Are  you  freckled  all  the  time, 
in  freckle  season  and  out? — 
HEISKELL’S  Ointment 
removes  freckles  and  cures 
all  skin  eruptions. 

IIEISKELL'S  8oap  keeps  the  skin  white, 
smooth  ami  healthy.  Ointment  SOc.,  Soap  25c, 

At  druKRisu  or  tiy  mall. 

JOHIilTOI.  MlXOMriY  *  CO.,  Ul  CommerM  8t.,  niUOa. 

THE  AMERICAN  McALL  ASSOCIATION. 

Tho  fourteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  McAll  Association  was  held  in  New  Haven 
last  week.  May  13th  and  14th.  For  once  the 
proverbial  “McAll  weather,’’  as  bright  and 
balmy  as  sunny  France  itself,  was  lacking,  and 
for  perhaps  the  first  time  in  ite  history  the 
delegates  to  tho  convention  were  met  with  rain. 
It  formed  a  good  test  of  tho  interest  of  the  New 
Haven  people  in  the  work ;  it  could  not  have 
been  mere  curiosity  which  brought  out  such 
largo  numbers  in  the  drenching  rain  to  attend 
the  preliminary  meeting,  which  was  held  on 
Wednesday  evening,  the  r2th.  At  that  time  the 
Rev.  J.  F.  Loba,  D.  D.  of  Evanston,  who  for  a 
time  was  in  the  McAll  work  in  Paris,  gave  a 
lecture  on  The  Work  in  France,  illustrated  with 
stereopticon  views.  The  lecture  first  presented 
some  of  the  historic  buildings  of  the  city,  next 
gave  some  scenes  of  tho  Commune,  and  then  de¬ 
scribed  the  work  carried  on  by  the  Mission  in 
its  halls  and  by  its  boat.  Dr.  Loba  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  winning  speaker,  and  those  churches  which 
are  looking  for  “entertainments,’’  would  do  wel' 
to  secure  him  and  his  illustrated  lecture,  if  they 
can. 

Dr.  Loba’s  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Mission 
lends  authority  to  his  opinion,  uttered  next  morn¬ 
ing  at  the  opening  of  tho  regular  session,  that  this 
is  a  providential  work ;  of  God,  not  of  man.  Dr. 
Mc.411  was  preeminently  a  child  of  God  and 
every  step  in  the  progress  of  his  work  showed  a 
divine  leading.  So  with  the  work  of  Miss 
Beach  in  this  country,  which  led  to  the  forming 
of  the  American  Association;  she  did  not  plan 
it.  God  called  her  to  it.  Dr.  Greig,  the  pres¬ 
ent  leader  of  the  work,  is  preeminently  fitted  to 
it  and  the  workers’  prayer  meeting  shows  every 
worker  to  be  profoundly,  earnestly  consecrated. 
Dr.  Loba  was  emphatic  in  the  utterance  of  his 
conviction  that  no  mission  work  in  tho  world  is 
more  economized  and  judiciously  administered, 
and  that  the  funds  flow  directly  to  the  object 
designed.  The  message  brought  to  the  French 
people  by  this  Mission  is  absolutely  untinged 
with  narrowness,  bigotry,  or  any  such  thing. 
This  work  is  both  evangelizing  France  and  bind¬ 
ing  the  people  of  America  together.  No  other 
board  in  America  has  precisely  the  same  influ¬ 
ence  in  this  regard.  From  a  long  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  French  people  Dr.  Loba  was 
able  to  correct  some  popular  misapprehensions. 
The  proverbial  politeness  of  this  people  is  not 
superficial,  but  sincere  and  genuine.  Though 
they  have  no  word  for  home,  their  family  attach¬ 
ments  are  strong  and  deep.  They  are  an  intelli¬ 
gent,  industrious  and  thrifty  people,  intensely 
patriotic  and  proud  of  their  country,  and  nat¬ 
urally  suspicious  of  foreigners,  so  that  the  warm 
welcome  accorded  the  McAll  Mission  shows  their 
hunger  for  the  Gospel. 


MAKE  MONET  EAST. 

This  spring  I  have  been  making  lots  of  money  selling 
dish  washers.  The  manufacturers  are  splendid  people 
to  work  for,  and  they  gave  me  instructions  how  to  start 
to  work,  for  I  was  an  inexperienced  woman  and  did  not 
know  bow  to  sell  anything.  My  husband  was  injured  in 
a  runaway  several  weeks  ago  and  is  still  unable  to  do 
any  work.  1  have  been  making  S37  a  week  selling  the 
dish  washers  and  still  attend  to  the  housework.  Every 
woman  is  delighted  with  the  invention  and  buys  one 
after  seeing  it  work.  You  can  wash  and  dry  the  dishes 
in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  and  not  touch  the 
water  with  your  hands.  Every  woman  appreciates  this 
as  they  dislike  to  have  their  hands  rough  and  red,  which 
necessarily  comes  from  putting  them  in  greasy  water. 
If  those  who  want  to  make  money  easy  will  write  for 
particuiars  to  Dep’t  14  of  The  Iron  City  Dish  Washer 
Co.,  8ta.  A,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  that  firm  will  also  start  them 
in  business.  A  Rbadkr. 


Looking  back  over  the  two  days  which  fol¬ 
lowed  this  auspicious  introduction  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  two  features  seem  especially  prominent. 
One  was  the  deeply  religious  spirit  which  per¬ 
vaded  the  entire  proceedings.  The  devotional 
services  did  noi  precede  tho  regular  sessions,  as 
they  too  often  do,  but  really  opened  them,  and 
gave  the  keynote  to  all^that  followed.  Led  re¬ 
spectively  by  Mrs.  Heman  Allen  of  Meriden, 
Miss  Lent  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Theodore  T. 
Munger  and  Miss  Susan  Daggett  of  New  Haven, 
they  were  markedly  pervaded  by  the  spirit  o 
prayer  and  of  mutual  affection,  and  their  bene¬ 
diction  seemed  to  rest  upon  all  that  followed. 

The  other  noteworthy  circumstance  was  the 
generous  interest  with  which  the  people  of  the 
city  entered  into  the  task  of  making  the  meeting 
a  success.  The  intense  attention  given  to  the 
proceedings  was  relieved  once  in  every  session  by 
sweet  singing,  the  voluntary  tribute  of  some 
woman  of  fine  musical  ability,  and  at  the  public 
meeting’on  Thursday  evening  the  University 
choir  supplied  the  musical  part  of  the  service. 
The  New  Haven  Auxiliary  is  temporarily  with¬ 
out  a  president,  but  the  fact  would  never  have 
been  suspected  by  those  who  saw  the  perfection 
of  all  the  arrangements  for  the  comfort  of  the 
delegates  and  the  good  order  of  the  meetings. 

At  the  opening  of  the  regular  meeting  on 
Thursday  morning,  the  treasurer,  Mrs.  A.  R 
Perkins,  read  a  cable  message  from  the  treasurer 
in  Paris,  announcing  that  the  entire  deficit  was 
covered,  above  all  tho  regular  pledges  for  the 
current  work.  Tho  nows  that  this  incubus 
which  for  years  has  rested  upon  the  work  has 
at  last  been  removed,  and  in  part  by  a  memorial 
offering  to  the  beloved  memory  of  Dr.  McAll  in 
this  silver  anniversary  year  of  the  founding  of 
the  Mission,  at  first  appeared  to  stun  the  assem¬ 
bly,  BO  long  accustomed  to  stagger  under  this 
burden,  and  the  announcement  was  received 
almost  in  silence,  but  the  delegates  soon  awaked 
to  a  full  realization  of  its  glad  significance  and 
with  deep  feeling  united  in  singing  “Praise  God 
from  whom  all  blessings  flow.’’  The  address  of 
welcome  was  given  by  Mrs.  Dean  Wayland,  who 
alluded  to  the  fact  that  New  Haven  was  the 
earliest  formed  of  all  the  Auxiliaries  in  this 
country,  and  spoke  feelingly  of  her  assurance 
that  in  this  work,  “we  are  laborers  together 
with  God.’’  Mrs.  C.  H.  Parkhurst,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association,  in  her  response,  paid  a 
graceful  tribute  to  the  royal  welcome  of  this 
beautiful  and  historic  town,  and  said  that  when 
we  BO  realize  that  we  are  co-laborers  with  God, 
when  we  live  the  McAll  Mission,  there  will  then 
be  no  such  strain  to  raise  money  at  the  close 
of  the  year*  as  there  has  been  in^  these  recent 
years  of  hard  times. 

A  letter  of  salutation  was  read  from  Dr. 
Greig,  the  successor  of  Dr.  McAll,  in  which  he 
spoke  of  oppositions  of  the  clergy  in  some  parts 
of  France  (a  feeble  reflex  movement  of  the  vir¬ 
ulent  anti-Protestant  campaign  now  going  on 
in  France)  and  gave  striking  incidents  showing 
the  effect  of  the  Mission  upon  various  classes  of 
people. 

A  paper  of  great  importance  was  read  by  Mrs. 
H.  A.  Haines  of  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  the 
subject  being  Our  Pledge.  In  it  she  reviewed 
the  reasons  for  making  a  pledge  to  sustain  a 
definite  branch  of  the  work,  showing  that  the 
Auxiliaries  are  more  than  indirectly  responsible 
for  it.  Alluding  to  the  fact  that  the  larger 
amount  asked  for  this  year  was  in  great  part 
brought  in,  not  by  the  larger  generosity  of  the 
Auxiliaries,  but  by  means  of  unexpected  lega¬ 
cies,  she  called  for  a  humble  acknowledgment 
that  God  had  come  to  the  help  of  our  lukewarm¬ 
ness. 

A  paper  on  The  Grace  of  Giving,  by  Professor 
Mary  A.  Jordan  of  Smith  College,  was  a  remark¬ 
ably  graceful,  finished,  and  picturesque  presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  profoundly  philosophical  theme.  It 
was  at  once  deeply  serious  and  yet  sunny  with 
humor,  reaching  down  to  the  very  heart  of  a 
great  truth.  “Distrust  that  giving  that  coats 


Outdoor  Light 


Nothing  adds  so  much  to  the  attractive¬ 
ness  of  a  village  or  home, 
and  safety  from  night  prowl¬ 
ers,  as  well  lighted  streets 
and  grounds.  This  is 
secured  by  the  Steam 
Gauge  &  Lantern  Co.’s 
Tubular  Globe  Street 
Lamp,  which  is  cheap, 
ornamental,  burns  4  hours 
for  a  cent,  and  almost  takes 
care  of  itself;  will  not  blow  out. 


We  make  Tubular  Porch,  Carriage  and  Stable 
laimps  Ws'ulcs,  and  all  of  them  are  as  good  as  the 
Street  Lamp.  Your  dealer  has,  or  can  get  them.  Sene 
to  us  for  detailed  description.  Mention  this  paper. 
STEAM  GAUGE  &  LANTERN  COMPANY. 
Syracuse.  N.  V 


WASHINGTON 

Life  Ins.  Co. 

Of  New  York. 

W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr., 

PRBSIOBNT. 

E.  S.  FRENCH, 


Assets, 
$14,000,000. 

The  Policies  Issued  by  The  Washing  o  are  non¬ 
forfeitable  after  three  years,  and  incontestable  after 
one  year,  except  as  specmcally  provided. 

The  Trust  Fund  Policy  of  The  Washln^n  possesses 
advantages  that  commend  it  to  the  public. 

The  Interchangeable-Term  Policy 

Affords  Reliable  Insurance  at  Lowest  Cost. 

The  Definite  Cash  Value  Policy 
Guarantees .... 

Definite  cash  values  for  every  year  after 
'  the  third. 


MORTGAGES 
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Oluunber  of  OsmaeNS,  OUoago, 

Homs  Ofiosi  Iowa  FaUs.  I< 
ROOM  208  TREHONT  B’lilfG,  BOSTO 
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I A  ^  B  M  T  C  (sliver  or  stamps)  pays  for  a  complete 
I  w  w#  El  iw  I  O  1600.00  prize  story,  a  true  love  story 
of  college  days,  and  other  Intereetlng  matter.  The  regular 
price  of  the  book  Is  26  cts.  Our  hnslness  Is  to  secure  poelUons 
tor  teachers  In  schools  and  colleges.  We  have  a  feu  vacancies 
in  offices,  also. 

gOirrHERH  TEACHER’S  BCBEAU,  Lositvllle,  Ky 


Important  Subscription  Notice 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  we 
have  made  an  arrangement  to  send 

The  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad 

AHD 

The  Evangelist-—^- 

to  any  new  subscriber 

one  year  for  •Pj.tlU 
“The  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad"  is 
the  organ  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States, 
and  "The  Evangelist"  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  ablest  Presbyterian  journals  published. 
Address  SUBSCRIPTIOH  DEPARTMEMT  EEMOEUS 
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no  pain,”  ahe  said,  and  cloeed  with  a  warning 
aninrt  that  attitude  toward  our  debt  to  others 
which  at  last  brings  women  to  inquire  “if  we 
owe  it  to  ourselvee  to  give  a  tea  I” 

Reports  from  Auxiliaries  followed,  many  of 
them  giving  admirable  evidence  of  how  much 
brightness  and  raciness  may  be  bottled  up  in  a 
one-minute  statement,  and  then  came  the  boun¬ 
tiful  luncheon  in  the  church  parlors  and  the 
informal  reception  of  del^ates  by  the  officers 
and  directors  of  the  Association,  which  does  so 
much  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion,  drawn  as  it  is  from  all  denominations  of  the 
Church. 

In  the  afternoon  session  came  the  Reports  of 
Secretaries  and  Treasurer.  The  General  Secre¬ 
tary,  Mies  C.  Remington,  paid  a  tribute  of 
thanks  to  a  number  of  clergymen  and  others 
who,  during  the  past  year  have  given  their  ser¬ 
vices  in  speaki  ng  at  McAll  meetings ;  spoke  of 
the  wide  interest  excited  by  the  memoir  of  Dr. 
McAll,  published  last  year,  and  of  the  good  work 
done  by  the  tracts  and  other  publications  of  the 
Association.  The  number  of  copies  of  the  Mc¬ 
All  Record  (bi-monthly)  taken  in  the  Auxil¬ 
iaries,  she  found  to  be  significant  of  the  health 
of  the  Auxiliaries.  The  importance  of  keeping 
the  work  before  the  public  through  the  public 
press  has  been  seen.  A  package  of  literature 
has  been  forwarded  to  San  Francisco  for  use  at 
the  Christian  Endeavor  Convention.  A  number 
of  Sunday-schools  in  this  country  are  brought 
into  direct  touch  with  the  Sunday-schools  of 
the  Mission  by  appropriating  twenty -five  dollars 
to  supply  them  with  lesson  cards  and  leafiets. 
Tribute  were  paid  to  the  memory  of  those  who 
have  died  during  the  year,  especially  to  Mrs. 
William  Gallegher,  the  Prraident  of  the  East- 
hampton  Auxiliary,  who  spoke  with  great  effect 
at  the  Convention  of  1896  on  Methods  of  Inter¬ 
esting  the  Young  in  Missionary  Work. 

The  Foreign  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs. 
H.  A.  Wayland,  allud^  to  Dr.  McAll’s  death, 
the  anniversary  of  which  was  but  two  days  past, 
and  told  of  the  wonderful  efficiency  of  Dr. 
Greig,  his  successor.  The  silver  anniversary  of 
the  Mission  occurred  on  January  17th ;  no  pub¬ 
lic  commemoration  of  the  event  had  taken  place ; 
but  a  silver  memorial  offering  had  been  raised 
to  free  the  Mission  from  debt.  Of  this  $4,000 
had  come  from  California,  $2,500  from  the  Aux¬ 
iliaries,  and  other  sums  from  European  coun¬ 
tries.  A  touching  gift  was  of  $500  from  South 
Africa,  from  the  slender  fortune  left  to  her  sister 
by  Miss  Florence  Dodds,  once  a  worker  in  the 
Mission  and  sister  of  the  lamented  George  The- 
ophilus  Dodds,  who  for  a  few  years,  until  his  tragic 
death,  was  Dr.  McAll’s  coadjutor.  Last  year,  in 
view  of  the  debt,  the  work  had  been  severely 
cut  down,  a  number  of  stations  had  been  cut 
off,  but  God  has  taken  care  of  His  own.  The 
French  Churches  of  various  denominations  have 
taken  up  the  stations  which  the  Mission  could 
no  longer  support,  and  the  support  of  one  very 
important  station — St  Etienne — had  been  as¬ 
sumed  by  an  American  lady.  The  Mission  is 
actively  taking  part  in  the  temperance  move¬ 
ment  now  urgently  engaging  the  attention  of 
French  reformers,  and  other  aggressive  work  will 
be  taken  up  as  the  funds  may  be  provided. 
In  every  aspect  the  work  was  never  more  encour¬ 
aging. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Per¬ 
kins,  was  a  striking  illustration  of  the  art  of 
putting  financial  facte  tellingly.  It  showed  a 
total  budget  of  $37,709.19. 

An  address  on  the  Influence  of  the  Bible  in 
the  work  of  the  McAll  Mission,  by  Mrs.  Isaac 
Miller  of  Plainfield,  followed.  It  gave  a  very 
important  view  of  the  evangelistic  character  of 
the  Mission  work,  with  some  striking  incidents 
of  the  results  of  the  sound  and  wise  methods  of 
the  workers. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  give  particulars  of  the 
public  meeting  of  Thursday  evening ;  the  bright¬ 
ness  and  aptness  of  everythin  said  and  done  by 
the  presiding  ofiBcer,  Dran  V^yland,  the  fitness 
of  ^e  devotional  service  conducted  by  Dr. 
Munger,  the  inspiring  music  by  the  University 
choir  and  the  addressee  which  no  adjectives  can 
characterize  by  Dr.  Parkhurst  of  New  York,  and 
Dr.  Paden  of  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Parkhurst’s  sub¬ 
ject,  The  Universal  Gospel,  was  one  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  show  the  largeness  of  his  apprehension  of 
the  importance  of  this  Mission,  hie  clear  out,  epi¬ 
grammatic  sentences  removing  all  possihility  of 
vagueness.  That  the  tendency  of  Chriotianity 
is  a  divergent  tendency — “from  Jerusalem  out,” 
that  it  is  essentially  a  missionary  religion,  that 
it  is  “constitutionally  endowed  with  a  constant 
push,”  peripatetic,  ever  reaching  out  to  new 
fields,  that  foreign  mission  work  is  a  part  of  its 
essential  character,  were  propositions  which  led 
up  to  the  description  of  the  McAll  Mission  as  dis 
tinguished  in  its  Christlikeness  by  its  attempts 
to  save  men  unto  heaven  and  not  unto  a  set. 

Dr,  Paden’s  address  was  founded  upon  his 
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personal  experience  of  work  in  Paris  and  con¬ 
tained  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  share  this 
Mission  has  had  in  making  “the  France  of  to¬ 
day  a  different  France  from  that  of  1871.” 

The  morning  session  of  Friday  included  the 
election  of  officers,  the  President,  Vice  presi¬ 
dents  and  out-going  class  of  directors  being  re¬ 
elected  ;  the  adoption  of  amendments  to  the  con 
stitution,  by  which  the  Association  becomes  a 
delegated  b<^y ;  reports  of  committees,  and  three 
very  valuable  addresses.  That  by  Mrs.  F.  A. 
Noble  of  Buffalo,  on  What  Can  I  do  to  Advance 
the  Work  of  the  McAll  Mission?  showed  that  a 
serious  barrier  was  found  in  a  narrow  denomina- 
tionalism.  Our  motto  is,  France  for  Christ ;  not 
for  our  denomination.  She  advised  the  managers 
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ELMIRA  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN _ CHARTERED  1855. 

High  grade  College  course;  superior  advantages  In  music  and 
art;  faculty,  bnlldlDas,  equipments  and  grounds,  superior;  home 
comforts,  family  spirit,  pleasant  association  with  teachers  as¬ 
sured;  del  igh  if  nl  cllmate.health  record  of  students  unsurpassed; 
increased  endowment,  scholarships  and  generous  cash  prises; 
modern  improvements,  steam  beat,  electric  light  and  elevator; 
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President.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
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to  study  singleneBs  of  effort,  to  be  very  familiar 
with  and  active  in  the  circulation  of  the  Mis¬ 
sion  literature,  giving  some  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  methods;  recommended  special  and 
social  meetings  as  a  valuable  means  of  increas¬ 
ing  interest,  and  urged  upon  members  their  duty  ! 
to  accept  office  when  it  was  laid  upon  them. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Cobb  of  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey, 
gave  a  graphic  picture  of  A  Sabbath  in  Paris, 
with  its  deep  drawn  contrasts  of  the  gorgeous 
funeral  service  in  the  Madeleine  going  on  over 
some  rich  man  while  in  a  far  away  comer  a 
brief  service  over  the  body  of  a  poor  man  was  hur¬ 
ried  and  irreverently  said,  and  of  both  with  the 
simple,  fervent  evangelistic  service  in  the  McAll 
hall  close  at  hand.  Miss  Laura  Maxwell  of  Eas¬ 
ton,  Pa. ,  who  has  spent  some  time  in  Paris  and 
seen  much  of  the  Mission,  gave  an  exceedingly 
interesting  account  of  Some  Work  Among  the 
Young  People,  a  branch  of  the  work  which  has 
its  peculiar  difficulties  but  is  full  of  hope. 

At  this  point,  Mrs.  Perkins  of  Boston  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  allowing  for  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  time,  the  Workers’  Prayer-meeting  was 
going  on  in  the  hall  of  the  Rue  Royale,  and 
asked  that  the  Convention  unite  with  them  in 
prayer.  Mrs.  Parkhurst  offerded  a  prayer  of  ear¬ 
nestness  and  deep  feeling. 

The  afternoon  session  was  largely  occupied  by 
an  address  by  Dr.  John  Balcom  Shaw  of  the 
West  End  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York,  who 
made  a  very  earnest  and  cogent  plea  for  giving 
the  McAll  Mission  a  place  on  the  benevolent 
schedule  of  the  churches.  As  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  and  a 
firm  believer  in  denominational  work  on  the  Mis¬ 
sion  held,  he  would  give  the  McAll  Mission  a 
large  place  on  every  church  schedule,  because 
its  work  had  been  so  manifestly  blessed,  and  so 
evidently  entered  into  the  plan  of  God  for  the 
evangelizing  of  the  French  Republic.  After 
two  summers  spent  in  diligently  investigating 
the  Mission  in  France,  he  desired  to  say  with 
all  emphasis,  “I  never  knew  a  work  more  sim¬ 
ple,  more  direct,  more  commendable  than  this 
McAll  work.”  Its  claim  upon  all  Christians  is 
that  it  is  evangelical,  practical,  spiritual,  inter¬ 
denominational  and  undenominational.  No 
manager  of  the  American  Association  should 
rest  satistiel  till  she  has  persuaded  her  pastor 
to  put  this  Mission  on  his  church’s  benevolent 
schedule. 

Miss  Annie  Beard,  who  for  three  years  has 
been  conducting  in  the  New  York  hall  of  the 
Mission,  Rue  Rivoli,  Pans,  the  first  kindergar¬ 
ten  ever  opened  in  France,  gave  a  delightful 
description  of  her  work  there.  Her  sympathy 
with  the  children  has  given  her  a  deep  insight 
into  French  character,  and  what  she  had  to  say 
was  doubly  valuable  on  that  account. 

At  the  close,  Mrs.  Parkhurst  asked  for  testi¬ 
monies  as  to  what  the  delegates  had  gained 
from  this  meeting.  The  responses  were  markedly 
intelligent  and  to  the  point.  And  so  with  a 
message  of  sympathy  to  the  workers  on  the  field 
and  a  few  words  of  gratitude  from  the  New 
Haven  Secretary.  Miss  C.  E.  Cady,  for  what 
this  Convention  had  been  to  New  Haven,  and 
the  Mizpah  benediction  uttered  in  unison,  the 
fourteenth  Annual  Meeting  was  dissolved. 


LETTER  FROM  BALTIMORE. 

We  have  always  held  in  very  high  esteem  the 
Presbyterianism  of  our  brethren  of  the  Southern 
Church.  A  better  type  of  what  its  founder  de¬ 
signed  it  to  be,  we  think  will  be  bard  to  find. 

The  times  through  which  we  are  passing  have 
given  them  an  unusual  opportunity  of  setting 
forth  their  faith  and  of  confirming  their  people 
in  it.  The  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Westminster  Standards 
has  been  observed  by  a  large  number  of  its  Pres¬ 
byteries  and  also  by  a  great  many  of  its  churches. 
We  know  that  the  Presbyterianism  of  their  mem¬ 
bers  will  not  suffer  by  this  observance.  We 
know,  from  the  topics  discussed  and  the  minis¬ 
ters  who  have  presented  them,  that  their  people 
have  obtained  a  great  deal  of  information  on  a 
very  interesting  subject.  We  feel,  too,  that  the 
interest  in  their  own  denomination  must  be 
greatly  increased. 

Then  the  place  where  their  General  Assembly 
meets  this  year  will  revive  recollections  of  a  very 
profitable  character.  They  are  to  meet  on  the 
spot  where  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  was  adopted,  May  20,  1775.  As  Pres¬ 
byterians  had  a  prominent  part  in  the  gathering 
of  the  people  on  that  occasion,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  action  then  taken  will  be  a  matter  of 
interest  to  all  the  members  of  the  Assembly,  and 
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Child  Paralyzed 

It  Was  Caused  by  a  Nervous  Affection,  and 
Rendered  One  Arm  Lifeless. 

From  the  Times,  Paolo,  Kansas. 


A  happy  family  is  that  of  Mr.  James’  McKinney, 
of  Hilisdale,  Kansas,  on  whom  a  Times  reporter  re- 
centiy'called.  His  business  with  these  people  was 
to  learn  the  facts  for  his  paper  of  the  cure  of  their 
thirteen- year-old  daughter  from  a  case  of  nervous 
prostration,  and  the  facts  were  learned  from  Mrs. 
McKinney  herself,  who  quickly  told  the  following 
story: 

“The  first  perceptible  result  of  her  extreme  ner¬ 
vousness  was  apparent  in  a  halting  step  of  the  child 
in  her  right  limb,”  said  the  mother,  “and  a  physi¬ 
cian  was  called  in  to  attend  her.  No  apparent 
change  coming,  another  doctor  was  called  to  attend 
her.  She  continued  to  grow  worse,  although  we 
thought  the  doctors  helped  her,  until  she  lost  the 
use  entirely  of  her  right  arm,  which  Piung  listiess 
and  apparently  lifeless  by  her  side. 

“The  physicians  finally  tcld  us,”,  continued  Mrs. 
McKinney,  “that  |Mary  would  outgrow  it  in  time, 
but  by  accident  my  husband  picked  np*a  circular  in 
his  shop,  which  so  highly  recommended  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People,  that  we  concluded 
to  try  them.  Mr.  McKinney  procured  a  box  at 
Grimes’  drug  store  in  Paola,  and  we  began  by  giv¬ 
ing  Mary  a  balf  pill  at  a  time,  and  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  to  one  pill  at  a  time,  and  before  we  had 
used  one  box  we  could  see  they  were  doing  her  good. 
This  was  one  year  ago.  She  had  been  suffering  at 
that  time  for  four  years,  under  the  doctors,  and  we 


that  they  will  awaken  fresh  interest  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  among  whom  they  reside.  The 
pamphlet  published  by  George  W.,  and  Alexan¬ 
der  Graham,  at  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  1895,  will  be 
read  with  eager  interest,  and  accepted  as  proof 
“that  there  was  a  declaration  of  independence” 
as  early  as  May  20,  1775. 

Our  Church  has  not  shown  the  same  interest 
in  the  observance  of  the  anniversary  of  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Westminster  Standards,  but  it  is  not 
too  late  to  have  an  interesting  observance  by  all 
our  people,  if  the  General  Assembly  grant  what 
the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore  has  asked,  namely, 
the  appointment  of  a  day  when  there  shall  be  a 
general  observance  of  the  event.  If  some  day 
should  be  named  by  the  Assembly,  to  be  known 
as  Presbyterian,  or  Westminster,  Day,  we  have 
no  doubt  a  good  deal  of  interest  could  be  created, 
much  information  imparted  and  great  enthusiasm 
awakened. 

The  friends  of  temperance  are  holding  a  con¬ 
vention  in  this  city  at  this  time.  The  delegates 
number  nearly  three  hundred.  The  Temperance 
Alliance,  which  is  more  than  twenty  years  old, 
thinking  that  it  might  become  more  effective  in 
its  work,  changed  its  name  to  the  Temperance 
League,  in  order  to  put  itself  more  entirely  in 
harmony  with  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  which 
is  the  association  that  seetns  to  be  best  prepared 
for  the  work  at  this  time.  A  single  saloon  re¬ 
ported  seventy-five  times  in  one  year  for  selling 
liquor  on  the  Sabbath  and  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  liquor  cases  considered  by  the  last 
grand  jury  and  only  twenty-nine  presented  for 
trial,  would  lead  the  public  to  think  that  our 
authorities  are  rather  indulgent  to  the  liquor 
business.  Until  there  is  a  clearer  perception  of 
the  consequences  of  intemperance,  and  a  greater 
abhorrence  of  this  gigantic  evil,  the  enforcement 
of  the  laws  will  not  be  very  vigorous.  Instruc¬ 
tion  is  given  in  our  public  schools  and  also  in 
many  of  our  private  schools  on  the  effect  of  alco- 


were  so  encouraged  over  the  good  effects  of  the  use 
of  Dr.  W'illiams’  Pink  Pills,  that  we  continued  to 
use  them,  and  the  child  started  to  school  again  and 
has  been  able  to  attend  school  ever  since,  gradually 
getting  stronger  and  in  better  health  all  the  time  as 
you  now  see  her,  and  we  don’t  notice  the  old  trouble 
any  more. 

“Yes,  we  are  always  ready  and  willing  to  recom¬ 
mend  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills,  and  do  so  all  the 
time  to  our  friends,”  replied  Mrs.  McKinney  to  our 
question;  and  continuing,  she  said:  “We  do  not 
know  what  the  doctors  called  Mary’s  affliction,  but 
we  took  it  to  be  something  like  paralysis  or  St.  Vi¬ 
tus’  dance,  and  we  became  very  much  alarmed 
about  her. 

“Our  local  p^sician,”  she  says,  “now  tells  us  that 
Dr.  Willlama  Pink  Pills  are  as  good  a  thing  as  we 
could  use;  and  while  Mary  is  apparent  ly  well,  she 
has  occasional  attacks  of  nervous  headache,  and 
then  she  says:  ‘Mamma,  I  must  take  another  Pink 
Pill,’  so  you  see  she  has  great  faith  in  them,  but  does 
not  like  to  have  ns  talk  about  her  late  affliction.” 

Mr.  McKinney  is  as  much  or  more  enthusiastic 
over  the  great  benefit  done  his  daughter  through  the 
use  of  these  pills.  He  said:  “Nothing  too  good  can 
be  said  by  me  of  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills— they  are 
a  great  medicine.” 

Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  are  now 
given  to  the  public  as  an  unfailing  blood  builder  and 
nerve  restorer,  curing  all  forms  in  weakness  arising 
from  a  watery  condition  of  the  blood  or  shattered 
nerves.  The  pills  are  sold  by  all  dealers,  or  will  be 
sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of  price,  50  cents  a  box,  or 
six  boxes  for  $2.50  (they  are  never  sold  in  bulk  or  by 
the  100),  by  addressing  Dr.  Williams’  Medicine  Co., 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


hoi.  Much  is  done  in  our  Sunday-schools  and 
in  our  youths’  temperance  societies  to  show  the 
danger  of  drinking,  or  even  tasting  intoxicating 
liquors.  But  with  all  that  is  done  to  enlighten 
the  prople  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  ignorance 
on  this  subject  Then  there  is  a  vast  amount 
of  fear  on  the  part  of  some  to  act  out,  or  even 
to  speak  out,  their  conviction  on  the  subject  of 
liquor  drinking  and  selling.  As  long  as  tem¬ 
perance  efforts  were  directs  against  the  poor 
fellow  who  drank,  there  were  a  great  many  who 
were  known  as  temperance  people,  but  since  tem¬ 
perance  people  have  reached  another  stage,  and 
aim  at  the  decrease  or  prohibition  of  the  trade 
in  liquor,  fear  of  the  loss  of  votes,  or  of  the  loss 
of  business,  or  popularity,  make  a  good  many 
very  cautious  as  to  the  position  they  take  on 
this  question  of  temperance.  Hence  ignorance 
and  fear  stand  in  the  way  of  many  in  dealing 
with  this  subject 

By  the  proceedings  of  a  convention  of  physi¬ 
cians  now  in  session  in  this  city,  we  learn  that 
in  one  of  the  insane  hospitals  of  this  country 
the  patients,  where  Macticable,  are  put  to  work. 
They  had  earned  |%,(X)0  in  the  past  year,  but 
what  was  valued  more  than  the  money,  their 
mental  condition  was  improved  by  the  work.  If 
work  helps  to  bring  a  man  out  of  a  mental 
trouble,  certainly  it  will  help  to  keep  the  in¬ 
mates  of  our  prisons  from  insanity. 

Two  years  ago  your  correspondent  urged,  in  a 
Philadelphia  paper,  that  some  of  our  large  city 
churches  be  utilized  during  the  absence  of  pastor 
and  people,  by  service  for  the  people  in  narrow 
streets  and  alleys  near  these  churches.  There 
are  thousands  near  some  of  our  fine  churches  who 
have  never  seen  their  interior.  For  a  month  or 
more  in  ^e  summer,  some  of  these  churches  are 
unoccupied,  silent  We  have  fancied  that  some 
plan  might  be  devised  to  bring  the  people  to 
these  churches,  for  a  month  at  least  The  notice 
that  a  large  church  used  by  the  white  people 
in  Virginia  had  been  given  up  for  a  week  to  ue 
colored  people,  and  was  successful,  led  to  the 
thought  of  another  presentation  of  the  subject 
Surely  if  we  are  as  fruitful  in  plans  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  as  we  are 
for  our  own  benefit  and  as  anxious  to  reach  the 
masses  as  we  profess  to  be,  we  think  we  o^ht 
1  effect  something  in  this  way.  R.  H. 


The  evangelist. 


May  20,  1897. 
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their  unbelief  and  hardness  of  heart, 
because  they  believed  not  them 
which  had  seen  him  after  he  was 
risen. 

16  And  he  said  unto  them,  Qo  ye 
into  all  the  world,  I’and  preach  the 
gospel  to  *■”  every  creatnra 

16  <iHe  that  believeth  and  is  bap¬ 
tized  shall  be  saved ;  *'  but  he  that 

believeth  not  shall  be  damned. 

17  And  these  signs  shall  follow 
them  that  believe;  *In  my  name 
shall  they  cast  out  devils ;  ^  they 
shall  spe^  with  new  tongues ; 

18  *‘They  shall  take  up  serpents; 


j  A.  D.  88.  jand  if  they  drink  any  deadly  thir 
Liu.f.  «  iq'  I  it  shall  ’■*’  not  hurt  them  ;  *  they  shal  1 
hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  sIutH 
g  John  A 18,  I  recover. 

^cts2.s8:  i  19  ^  So  then  Rafter  the  Lord  had 
aomiio.’A’  spoken  unto  them,  he  was  *receivetl 
iPSL*.2i.  up  into  heaven,  and  “sat  ’  *  on  tho 

r  John  12. 48.  .  ,  ,  ,  .  . 

I  Lake  10. 17.  right  hand  of  God. 

^“lA^isVioi  ^  went  forth,  and 

t'Acts  z  4-  preached  every  where,  the  Lord 
10. 48;  10.6.'  working  with  them,  ^and  confirm- 
2^r.  12. 10,  jjjg  word  ro  with  signs  follow- 

“A^k‘ 

z  Acts  6.  lA  16  ;  9. 17;  28.8.  James  5. 14. 1.A  3/ Acts  1.2, 3.  z  Luke 
24.  51.  a  Pi  no.  1.  Acts  7.  55.  0  .Acts  5. 12 ;  14.  .1  1  Cor.  2. 4, 6. 
Heb.  2.4. 
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CHAPTER  L 


The  pTtfilceof  Luke.  5  conception  John  the 

Bap(istt2&and(^(yirUL  The  prophecy  of  EU 9“ 

abeth^  and  of  Mdry^  coneeming  Chriet.  57  The  1  Johi 
nativity  and  eircumeiOon  of  John.  67  pro-  ^  Marl 
phecy  ^  ZaeharUu.  John 

Forasmuch  as  many  have  taken 
in  hand  to  *■  i*  set  forth  in  order  a '  ^ 
declaration  of  those  things  which  jeAcu 
are  most  surely  believed  among  us, 

2  “Even  as  they  delivered  them 
unto  us,  which  **  from  the  beginning 
were  eyewitnesses,  and  ministers  of  I 
the  word; 

3  ®  It  seemed  good  to  me  also,  hav-| 
ing  ’■•’had  perfect  understanding  i  uen. 
of  all  things  from  the  very  first,  to^  IVi'n 
write  unto  thee  ‘*in  order,  ‘most 
excellent  ThA-fipfaff-liis,  ac^: 

A  /  That  thou  mightmt  know  the  phuT; 
certainty  ’"•’  of  those  things,  wherein  ViSrl 
thou  hast  been  instructed.  *<•  2.  ^ 

6  ^  rilHERE  was  ^  R  in  the  days  of  i  sin 
#  1,  Hftr'od,  ’■“the  king  of  Ju-  ,^5 

a  a  certain  priest  named  Z&ch-^ 

I'fA  *0?  •he  course  of  A-bi'a :  and  ‘n  ex! 
'’^ilisw*''^  tioaa  of  the  daughters  of 
Ate'or  nd  her  name  vxu  fi-ll§'ar 

^Sth.  ch.  i 

6  An  ,  hey  were  both'  *  righteous! 

•  efbr  >  <  Jod,  walking  in  nil  the  com-iR^®/; 
"  V  jiicrts  and  ordinances  of  the  r  Nui 

on  omeless.  I  cb.7. 

J  tSio  whole  creation.  IS  disbeJieveth  shall  be 
.jndemned.  18  in  no  wiaehurtthOTi:  ISthelxinl 
'esus,  after  he  hart  spoken  unto  them,  was— down  at 
he  SO  by  the  siirns  that  followed.  Amen.  1  draw 
no  a  narrative  concerning  those  mutters  which  have 
been  fulfilled  among  us,  3  traced  the  course  of  all 
things  accurately  from  the  first,  4  concerning  the 
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>.*.  I  7  And  they  had  no  child,  because 
jthat  was  barren,  and 

i.  1.  'they  both  were  now  well  stricken  in 
in.  j  years. 

A 19, 1  Q  rv  came  to  pass,  that  while 

'j^«.  jhe  executed  the  priest’s  office  before 
.  1.  ■  God  *  in  the  order  of  his  course, 
f*the.  ®  According  to  the  custom  of  tho 
ai^  'priest’s  office,  his  lot  was  *  to  ’■•’  bum 
!  incense  when  he  went  into  the  temple 
of  the  Lord. 

10  ”*And  the  whole  multitude  of 
the  people  were  praying  without  at 
L  iV  the  time  of  incense. 

,  ,  11  And  there  appeared  unto  him  an 

».  A  angel  of  the  Lord  standing  on  the 
;  1 ;  Iright  side  of  ’•  the  alfcir  of  incense. 

I  12  And  ’■•’when  Zftch-a-ri'as  saw 
^•'9- 1  him,  “  he  was  troubled,  and  fear  fell 
’  upon  him. 

A’ffl.  1  13  Bub  the  angel  said  unto  him. 
Fear  not,  Z&ch-3.-ii^as :  ’■•’for  thy 
lA  17  prayer  is  heard ;  and  thy  wife  fi-llg'- 
i).*i^  jirbfeth  shall  bear  thee  a  son,  and 
jPthou  shalt  call  his  name  Jdhn. 

^  ’  14  And  thou  shalt  have  joy  and 
K  'gladness;  and  9 many  shall  rejoice 
“•,7.  at  his  birth. 

I  15  For  he  shall  be  great  in  the  sight 
.  A  A  of  the  Lord,  and  ’■•’  •■  shall  drink  nei- 
EL  ther  wine  nor  strong  drink ;  and  ho 

things  wherein  thou  wast  instructed.  5  (the)— he  hud 
a  wife  of  8  Now  ft  came  to  |iass.  while  he  9  eiiier 
Into  the  temple  of  the  Ixitd  and  bnni  incense. 
lO  hour  of  12  Z«eharia»  was  troubled  when  he  saw 
him,  and  fear  13  because  thy  En;>pliratioii  is  l-.eard, 
15  he  shall  drink  no  wine 
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